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PREFACE. 



This volume completes the published works of Miss Bremer. The intro- 
duction of these writings to the British public has been a great pleasure to 
me ; and I am sure that they have not only strengthened many a heart in 
the fulfilment of daily duties, but have caused the path of household life to 
be strewn with the roses of love and kindness 

We all owe thanks and gratitude to Fredrika Bremer ; and whilst I shall 
endeavour, through the favour of the Public, to perfect still more and more 
these my translations, I now b'd her for the present an affectionate farewell- 

M.H 

Thb Grange, Uppbh Oi^aftov, 
ilfay6,l«44. 
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PART I. 

▲EBITAL. TEA. PORTRAITS 

Towards the end of February 1929, T found 
myself one 6Tening at the cuistom-house, wait- 
ing for the compulsory Tisit of the officer, after 
which I could enter the capital of Sweden. It 
was during a terrible storm, and I was sitting 
in a small open sledge, frozen, weary, and 
sleepy, and consequently, as thy compassionate 
soul may think, my affectionate young reader, 
not exactly in an enviable condition. 

My poor little horse, which had a cold, coogh^ 
ed and sneezed. The fellow who drove me, 
crossed his arms over his body to warm htm- 
self. The tempest howled, and the snow 
whirled around us. I closed my eyes and wait- 
ed, as I have often done, and have always 
found to be the best amid all snow-storms, as 
well within as out of the house, whieb one is 
not lucky enough to be able to escape. At 
length I heard slow steps advancing over the 
crackling snow. The inspector arrived wiib 
his lantern in his hand. He had a red nose, 
and looked unhappy. I held in my hand a 
bank-note, and wished to slip it into his, in 
order therewith to purchase for myself rest and 
an uninterrupted progress. He withdrew his 
hand. " It is not necessary," said he, dryly, 
but courteously. " I shall not give yoa much 
trouWe,*' continued he, as he began to lift out 
my tnivecang bags and to disarrange my buadies 
and bandooxes. ' I foond myself, not without 
vexation, compelled to alight. Out of humour, 
and with a secret, misobtevons pleasure, I 
dropped again my bank-note into my reticule, 
and thought, "Well, then, he shall not get any- 
thing for his trouble.'' 

In the mean time my social driver began a 
conversation with him. 

"It is dreadfully : bad weather this ev«ningt 
dear sir !" 

"Yes." 

** I think yoa would have found it a tdeal 
merrier to have been sitting in a w^rm room, 
and drinking a drop, instead of freezing your 
•Rogers with stopping as here, for which no- 
body thanks you." 

No answer. ' 

" I would give Bomething now to be sitting 
with my old folks in the warm chimney eor- 
ner, and eating my Sunday groats ; that would 
taste well, sir/* 

« Yes, yes V 

*' Are you married V* 

"Yes." 

** Have yoa ehildrea V* 

^•Yes." 

" And how many then 1" 

«'Foari" And a deep. sigh followed this an- 
swer. 



j "Four'? Nay, then, you nave mouths 
enough to (iH. Aha I Now you think you have 
found out something contraband. Cheese, dear 
sir ; cheese, you see. Yes, your mouth may 
well water. I'd wager that you would rather 
bite into it than into the moon. Nay, do you 
not see that that is nothing hut a butter tub ? 
Must you of necessity dip your fingers into the 
brine 1" etc. etc. 

Afler the inspector had convinced himself 
that only a prodigious quantity of cheeses, 
loaves, and gingerbread, made up for the most 
part the lading of the sledge, he arranged all 
again in the most exact order, gave me his 
hand to assist me into the sledge, and carefully 
wrapped the furs {^ound me. My displeasure 
had in the mean time altogether vanished. » " It 
is," thought I, " the duty of poor inspectors to 
be the plague and torment of travellers, and 
this one has been mine in the politest way in 
the world." And whilst he continued to re- 
place every thing conscientiously and carefully, 
arose in my soul all kind of representations 
which mollified me yet more. The red frosted 
nose, the dejected look, the stiff fingers, the 
four children, the snowy weather, the dark 
dismal evening ; all these arose within me like 
shadows in a camera obscura, and softened my 
heart. I felt again after the bank note; I 
thought about a loaf and a cheese as a supper 
for the poor children; but whilst I felt, whilst 
I thought, the inspector opened the bar, took 
off his hat politely, and I drove hastily through 
the barrier, wishing to call oat "Halt!" but 
without doing m. With a ' heavy heart, and 
with the uncomfortable feeling as \f I bad lost 
something valuable on the way. Idrove through 
the city, and saw in the white whirling snow- 
flakes before me, as If in a transparency, the 
frosted red nose, and the dc}eoted countenance, 
upon which I could so easily, at least for a mo- 
ment, have called op a gUd expression. 

How many opportunities fiir doing good, in 
great or in smalt degree^ are lost throogb in- 
deoieion! Whilst we are asking ourselves, 
Shall I, or shall T not! the moment is passed, 
and the flower of joy which we might have 
given is withered, and often can no more be 
revived by tears of repentance. 

Thus thought I sadly as my sMge slowly 
moved through the deep snow-slush of the 
streets, and o(len sank down into a kennel, out 
of which it was raised ^ith difficulty. The 
wind had blown out thejigbts in the lanterns, 
and the streets were scarcely lighted at all, 
except by the limps in the shops. Here I saw 
a gentleman who had. almost lost his cloak, and 
whilst he wrapped it tighter around him, the 
wind blew his hat off; there -a lady, who, hold- 
ing with one hand an umbrella, with tbe other 
her pelisse,, went akwig blindly but courageously, . 
and drove right apon a fruitstail, whose sharp- 
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nosed proprietor bid her with a shrill voice to 
look better about her. 

Here howled a dog; there swore a fellow 
who had driven his cart against another; a 
little lad went whistling gaily amid the snow- 
storm and the hurly-burly, which did not trouble 
his calm, childish mind. Ever and anon sped 
a covered sledge with lighted lamps, comet- 
like, on its beaming path, and driving aside 
both people and animals. This was aU which 
I on this evening saw and heard of the great, 
mugnificent capital. In order to enliven myself, 
I began to think about the amiable family in 
whose bosom I should soon find myself, on the 
glad occasion which took me there, with other 
cheerful, light, and soul-warming things which 
I could bring together in my memory. At length 
my sledge stopped. My driver exclaimed, 
*' Now we are there !" and I said to myself 
enraptured, "Now then I am here!*' and I 
SQon heard around me many voices, which, iq 
various but in joyful tones, exclaimed, "Good 
day !" " Good day !" " Good evening !" " Wel- 
come ! welcome !" I, my loaves, cheeses, gin- 
gerbread, we were all heartily welcome, and 
installed in an excellent-and warm room. 

Half an hour later, I sate in the handsome 
and well-lighted drawing-room, where Colonel 

H and his family were assembled. It was 

tea time ; and from the boiling teakettle ascend- 
ed a ourling cloud of steam, which floated above 
the glittering teacups and the baskets up-heaped 
with cakes, rusks, and rye-loaves, which cover- 
ed the ample tea-table. Telemachus, as he 
came out of Tartarus into the Elysian Fields, 
could not*have/elt a greater contentment than 
I, arrived from my snow-stormy joarney, in the 
friendly haven qf the tea-table. The gay, plea- 
sant beings who moved around me ; the excel- 
lent apartment; the lights, which in certain 
moments no little contribute to making the soul 
light ; the enlivening, warming draught which 
I was enjoying ; all was excellently animating, 
inspiriting, all was — ah ! wouldst thou believe 
it my reader ! that the frosted nose there at the 
barrier, in the midst of my pleasurable sensa- 
tions set itself on the edge of my teacup, and 
embittered to me its nectar 1 Yes, yes, but it 
did'so; and I think that I should have been 
less shocked to have seen my own double. In 
order to regain my perfect peace, said I to my^ 
1 self, " To-morrow 1 will rectify my inattention ; 
to-morrow .'" and pacifying myself with my re- 
solution for the morrow, I now seated myself, 
aecording to my way, silently in a corner of the 
T66ttkf knitting my stocking, sipping now. and 
then from the teaciip» which stood upop a little 
table beside me, and noticing unobservedly the 
family picture 'before me. Colonel H— ^ sate 
jn a corner of the sofa, and laid Patience, the 
bloeade de Copenhague^ I fancy. He was tall 
and strong-built, but thin, and had ,a sickly ap- 
pearance. His fsatures were noble, and? fi«m 
his deeply ©uiiken eyes beamed forth a pene- 
trating but qniet glance, for the most part full of 
an almost divine goodness, especially when it 
was riveted upon his children. He spoke sel- 
dom, never made speeches, but hia words, ut- 
tered slowly and with a certain calm strength, 
had generally the effect of an oracle. Serious- 
ness and mildness governed his whole being. 
He carried himself uncommonly upright ; and I 
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have always imagined that this was less the re- 
sult of his military bearing than of his inflexible 
honesty, bis fu.a integrity, which were the 
groundwork of his character, and were mirrored 
in his exterior. . 

He did not mingle himself in the conversation 
which, this evening, was carried on with much 
animation among his children; but yet, now 
and then, let fall dryly witty observations, which, 
accompanied by an expt;ession of countenance 
so archly comic, and yet at the same time so 
full of conciliating goodness towards those to 
whom they referred, that these felt both embar- 
rassment and pleasure. 

His wife ("her Honour," asl from old cus- 
tom mostly call her,)— her Honour sate in the 
other corner of the sofa, and netted, but without 
particularly attending to her work. She seemed 
not to have been handsome even in her younger 
years, but had, especially when she spoke, some- 
thing kind, lively, and interesting, which it was 
a pleasure to see. There was something ten- 
der, something restless in her manner, and es- 
pecially in her eyes. One read there that she 
incessantly bore upon her heart that long, un- 
ending promemoria of thoughts and cares which, 
for a wife, mother, and housekeeper, begin with 
husband and child, go through all the concerns, 
all the least branches of home and domestic 
manj^emcnt, and never once come to an end ; 
like the atoms of dust, which must be blown 
away, and which yet always fall again. 

Her Honour's tender and restless glances 
dwelt this evening most frequently upon Emilia, 
the eldest daughter, with an expression both of 
pleasure and pain. An affectionate smile float- 
ed upon her lips, and tears glittered on her eye- 
lids ; but as in the smiles, so in the tears, beam- 
ed the warm and heartfelt mother's love. 

Emilia seemed not to observe her inother's 
glances, for she* served tea quite calmly, with 
white and beautiful hands, whilst by a grave, 
dignified mien she endeavoured to put an end 
to the tricks of her brother Carl, who introduced 
into the tea-service all that disorder which, as 
he asserted, existed in his ^weet sister's own 
heart. She was of middle size, a stiff figure, 
but well-grown. Blond, fair, but without regu- 
lar beauty of feature, her agreeable countenance 
was particularly attractive^ from the expression 
of purity, kindness, and integrity which rested 
upon it. She seemed to have inherited her fa- 
ther's quiet character, united, at the same time, 
to greater gaiety, for she laughed freqiuently, 
spite of her assumed dignity; and that so hearti- 
ly, that she seduced all the resj to join her. 

ft is becoming to very few people to laugh ; 
one sees too many persons who during this ex- 
pression of mirth, place the handkerchief before 
the face, to conceal the disagreeablenesa which 
is occasioned by the puckered-up eyes, the 
movements ofthe stretohed-out mouth, etc. etc. 
Emilia, had it been necessary for her to resort 
to this measure of prudence, would have scorned 
it,— she was, even in the least things, all too 
simple and upright to practise a single coquet- 
tish manoeuvre. She had not, however, in this 
case, any necessity, for her laugh was infinitely 
charming, as well because it was so natve and 
so heartffelt, as that it displayed the lovehest 
white teeth, that adorned a sweet and iresh 
mouth ; yet of this she never thought. 
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IT I had biden « yotiiig f&tovr.l shcmld bate 
thought, the moment I saw Emilia, *' Behold 
thrife my wife !* (N.B.— If she wDf.) 

But yet Emilia was not in erery thing a9 she 
Be6taEie(f, or, rather, 0he had a good deal of that 
inc<>nie^uenee which may be interwoTen and 
iiBited even with the noblest human natures, 
even as there are knots in the finest and noblest 
"webs. 

'Besides all this, Emilia was no longer in her 
£rst youth ; and tStion, my young sixteen-year- 
<dd reader, wilt perhaps eonsid^r her very, very 
old. **How old was she, then V' askest thou, 
perhaps. She had just passed her six-and 
twentieth year. ***Uh! that is horriWe! she 
was indeed an old, old person !" Nst so borri- 
bie*«noi so old, my rosebud. She was merely 
a ro6e in its ilill bloom, and se thought also Mr. 
; bat ofthishereaflerv 

I pity the painter to whom the difficult task 
should be giyen of painting Julie's portrait, for 
she is the perpetnum mobile in more than one 
sense. Now g^e played tricks on her brother, 
who never left a debt of this kind unpaid ; now 
employed herself in another way with her sis- 
ters. Sometimes she snuffed the candles, and 
snuffed them out, in order to have the pleasure 
of relighting them ; she arranges or disarranges 
the ribbons of her mother's negligee, and sneaks 
often behind the Colonel, lays her arms around 
his neck, and kisses his forehead ; his exclama- 
tion, " Let me alone, gh-l !" terrifying her by no 
means from soon coming again. 

A charming little head, around which rich 
plaits of fair^hahr formed a crown, blue, lively 
eyes, dark eyelashes and eyebrows, a swell- 
•haped nose with a little high-bred curve, a 
somewhat large but handsome mouth, a smalls 
delicate figure, mnall hands, small feet, more 
willing to dance than to walk-^^ee there Julie» 
eighteen years of age. 

Brother Carl— ah, I beg pardon— Comet Carl, 
was three eUs high, well grown, easy in his 
movements — thanks to nature, gymnastics, and 
Julie. He had a many peculiar Ideas, as stead- 
fast as tiie hills, three of which are his favourite 
ideas : Firstly, that the Swedish people are the 
first and most superior people in Europe. 
Against this none of his family contend. Sec- 
<>ndly, he never should fall in love, because he 
was twenty years of age without ever having 
felt his heart beat, whilst many of his more for- 
tunate companions had gone crazy out of pure 
Jove; ** It will come in time," said the Coionel. 
Jufie said he would presently be over head and 
ears in love. Emilia sighed, and prayed that 
God might defend him. Thirdly, the Ooruet 
fancied that- he was so ugly that he shoald even 
fr?ghten horses. Julie said that this peculiari^ 
was very fortunate for him in case of an attack 
of thd enemy's cavalry ; but she, as well as her 
siMers and many others, regarded the open, 
honest, manly expression of her brother's coun- 
tenance as a full compensation for any lack of 
beauty in fbatore. She often repeated to him 
with a secret little joy how horribly ugly and 
unbearable she found Mr. P., with the handsome 
Apollo-head without expression and hfe. Cor- 
net Carl loved his sisters |bnderly, and rendered 
them all the service which lay in his power. 
More especially that of trying their patience. 

Near to her father sate the youngest of the I 



daughters, the seventeen-year-old Helena. At 
the first glance one cast upon her, one Was 
ready to pity her ; at the next to wish her hap- 
piness. She was plain and humpbacked, but 
intellect and cheerfulness beamed from her un- 
commonly bright eyes. She seemed to possess . 
that steadfastness and repose of character, that 
clearness of mind, that stability and cheerful- 
ness, which give a more sure guarantee for the 
repose and happiness of life than all those showy 
outward attractions which are worshipped and 
loved by. the world. She was working zealous- 
ly at a dress of white silk, and now looked up 
from her work to nod kindly and significantly at 
Emilia, or to raise to her father a glance of rev- 
erential, almost adoring tenderness. 

One might aknost fancy that the Colonel, 
most of all his children, loved this one whom 
nature seemed so hardly to have used, for often 
when Helena would lay her head upon her fa- 
ther's shoulder, and raise to him her affectionate 
glance, he would bend himself down to her, and 
kiss her forehead with au expression of tender- 
ness which cannot be described. On the other ,' 
side of the Colonel sate a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a relative. One might have taken her for 
an antique statue ; so beautiful, so marble- 
white, so immovable was she. More beautiAil 
dark eyes than hers were never seen ; but ah ! 
she certainly was to be pitied. Those beautiful , 
eyes never more could behold the light of day. 
She had been blind from cataract for four years. 
That which ruled in her soul, whether storm or 
shine, it was difficult to see ; its mirror was 
darkened, and something proud, cold, and al- 
most half-dead, lay in her exterior, and repelled 
all questioning glances. It seemed to me as if 
she had said, with a feeling of proud despair, in 
the hour when fate announced to her "Thou 
Shalt no more see light," — said, with a solemn 
oath, *' No one shall see my suffering !" 

Still one other little group must come forth 
in my picture ; namely, that which in the back- 
ground of the room consisted of Magister* Nup, 
distinguished for his good -nature, learning, si- 
lence, shortsightedness, his turned-up nose, and 
his absence of mind ; together with his pupils, 
the liule Axel and the little Claes, the youngest 
sons of the Colonel, remarkable for their espe- 
cial good condition and plumpness ; for which 
reason they had in the family, the surname of 
"the Dumplings." 

The Magister, spite of his wig having taken 
fire three times, hung, now wit)i his nose over 
his book in the nearest possible proximity to the 
light. The JDumplings ate rusks and played at 
the famished fox, and waited for the fourth 
illumination of the Magister's head ; the ap- 
proach of which they announced to each ether - 
every now and then, by friendly elbow jogs, and 
" See now ! Wait now ! Now it comes !" 

Now I should like inexpressibly to know 
whether any of my amiable youpg readers, either 
out of a great politeness or a little curiosity, 
would wish to have any nearer description of 
the person who sits in a corner of the room, 
stock still, knitting her stocking, sipping now 
and then from her cup of tea, and making her 
remarks on the company. 
In order that I may not leave any wish of my 

* Blaster of Arti. 
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readers on fulfilled, I will also gfve a sketch of 
her. She belongs to that cl^ss of persons of 
wKose existence a simple member of the ststor- 
hood has thus expressed herself: ** Sometimes 
it IS as if one were everywhere, sometimes again 
it is as if one were nowhere." This strange 
existence belongs in general to persons who, 
without belonging to families, are received into 
them, for sociality, for help, for counsel and 
action, in pleasure and in need. T will, in a few 
words, give a description of such a person in 
general ; and in order that she may not remain 
without any part in our titled social circle, I 
will bestow on her the title of " House Coun- 
sellor." Her sphere of action is extensive, and 
is of the following nature. She may have her 
thoughts, her hand, her nose, in every thing, 
and foremost in every thing — but it must not be 
observed. Is the gentleman of the house in a 
bad humour! Then is she pushed forward 
either in the capacity of a lightning-conductor 
or else a pair of bellows, whose property it is to 
blow away the tempest. Has the lady the 
vapours 1 Then her presence is as necessary 
as the bottle of eau de Cologne. Have the 
daughters vexation 1 Then she is there to 
share it. Have they little wishes, plans, pro- 
jects 1 Then she is the speaking trumpet 
through which they speak to deaf ears. If the 
children cry, then they send for her to pacify 
•them. WjH they not sleep? She must tell 
them stories. Is anybody illl She watches. 
She executes commissions for the whole family, 
and good counsel must she have on all occa- 
sions, ready for everybody. Does grand com- 
pany cornel Is the house put in gala-array 
then t She vanishes ; people know not where 
she is, no more than they know where the smoke 
which ascended up the chimney is gone ; but 
the works of her invisible presence cease not to 
betray her. One sees not upon the festal board 
the pan in which the cream was boiled ; this 
must stand quietly upon the kitchen hearth; 
and in like manner is it the lot of the House 
Counsellor to prepare the useful and the agreea- 
ble, but to renounce the honour. If she can do 
this with stoical patience and resignation, then 
is her existence oiten as interesting for herself 
as it is important in the family circle. It is triie 
that she must be humble and quiet, go softly 
through doors, must move with less noise than 
a fly, and above all things, not like this, settle 
upon people's noses ; must yawn as seldom as 
her human nature will allow. But on the con- 
trary, she may use eyes and ears in freedom, 
although with prudence, and she has excellent 
opportunities to derive benefit therefrom. Con- 
trary to what is required in the physical world, 
there is in the moral world no place so usefnl 
for an observatory as the lowly one unobserved 
J by all eyes ; and consequently the House Coun- 
sellor possesses the mOst advantageous position 
for directing around the family hemisphete her 
starching telescope. Every movement, every 
spot upon the heart's planet, becomes visible by 
degrees to her; the smallest wandering comet 
she follows upon its path ; she sees the eclipses 
come and go ; and whilst she observes the 
phenomena, the growing feelings and thoughts 
in the human soul, more countless than the stars 
of heaven, she learns day after day* to compre- 
hend and interpret one point alter another of 



the Creator's great atd adnirabW hmo^ijjfiam. 
One sees, therefore, that abe by degrees must 
acquire a g9od deal of that precious, ever-appU« 
cable gold, which is c&lled knowledge of man- 
kind ; and the hope smiles upon her, Uiat sbe^ 
in the future, when spectacles adoro her note 
and stiver hair hei' aged brow, shall, as an oracle^ 
talk to listening yootb of that which she kn&iMp 
and which they now do not anticipate. 

So much for the personality of the Houao 
Counsellor in general. A few words now oa 
that ope who, in the family of Colooel H-*— :, 
must fill this character to a certain extent< To 
a certain extent I say, because, thank God, aha 
is regarded there more as a friend, and has 
therefore nol the post of the prompter* nor stands 
behind the scenes ; but 8tq)» often forth upon 
the stage, and says her« word just fs freely and 
unreservedly as any of the other aetprs. 

The first word which her childish Ups stam- 
mered forth after her twelvemonth's sojourn 
upon this lower earth, was *'Moon.'' Eight 
years after thia, she wrote her verses ^ To the 
Moon ;" and the morning of a life which siocs 
then developed itself so dryly and prosaically^ 
was a loT«iy poetical moonlight dream. Many 
a sonnet, many an ode, was consecrated by her 
pen to all the most attractive objects of nature^ 
whilst the rich youthful days in which the heart 
beat 80 high, in which the feelings swelled like 
a spring flood, and in which the abundant well 
of tears flowed from so sweet a pain,— but in all 
which she sung, wrote, or dreamed, there waa 
always something of moonshine- 

The parents shook their wise heads. " Girl, 
if thou writest verses, thou wilt never learn to 
make soup ; thon wilt let the sauce burn. Thou 
must think betimes that thou must learn to 
maintain thyself; must be able to spin thy thread 
and bake thy bread. One cannot satisfy one- 
self with moonshine." But the girl wrote her 
verses, and boiled the soup, and did not bum 
the sauce; turned round her spinning-wheely 
baked her bread ; but forgot not her childhood'a 
friend, the gentle moon. Afterwards, when ita 
friendly light shone upon the grave of her parents, 
she wrote no verses in their honour, but looked 
up with a beseeching glance to the mild heav- 
enly countenance, as to a comforter, whose 
light should enliven and guide the fatherlesa 
and motherless upon her solitary way. But ah £ 
the fatherless and the motherless might have 
nearly famished in the beloved moonlight, had 
not another light, and other beams, brought to. 
her salvation. This came from the hearth of a 
count's kitchen. She succeeded in the prepara- 
tion of a wine-jeliy, and this made her fortune. 

people had discoTcred in her the talent of 
niitking excellent wine jelly ; people became by 
degrees aware that she also possessed some 
other similar invaluable gifts. One young lady 
with chapped lips found herself greatly benefitwl 
by her lip- salve ; one old gentleman found in 
her, to his great comfort, a never-wearied lis- 
tener to the histories of his forty-nine ailments. 
The tender mother of four little wonderfully 
gifted children, heard with deep emotion from 
their rosy lips, of her uncommon ability in rhym- 
ing together father ftid rather, pleasure and 
treasure, little and brittle, birth-day and mirth- 
day, etc. etc. A sleepy honourable lady was 
all at once wide awake when this same talentful 
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-^person prophesied bj^ the, cards, t^iat she would 
very soon reeeiwe a pfeeeot ; nine persona cele- 
brated within a short time her exoelleRt advice 
for toothach, pain in the chest, and for colds in 
the head ; and at. a bridal and a faoeral, peop!e 
discovered in her a wonderful faculty fur ar<^ 
ranging all, from *' bef grace's" head-dress down 
to the dish of confeotaonary, from the myrtle 
wreath in the looks of the bride down, to the 
bread aad bat^r on the table with the brandy ; 
and at the solemn marriage festival, as well as 
the deeking of the lastiresting^place of the dead 
bride, as well as the entertainment of those who, 
<even on mournful ooeasions, never forget thai 
people must eat tp live. 

By the industrious use of these talents, and 
by the bringing forth of others of a similar kind, 
she rose by ctegreesK step hy step, to the rank 
•of a House CounseUor. The writing of verses 
•he had abnost entirely forgotten* excepting that 
now and then, some' meagre lines were forced 
out from duty. 

Upon the moon she looks but seldom, unless 
to observe when it is Ui^w moon or waning ; and 
yet its beams are perhaps the only friends which 
wiU visit her lonely grave.. But here is not now 
the question about writing elegies. Will any- 
body now know anything more about the pro- 
saic friend of the moon 1 Hdr age 1 That is 
somewhere between twenty and forty years. 
Her appearance 1 As most, people's is ; al- 
though, perhaps, most people might be quite of- 
fended if they were thought to have any resem- 
blance to her. Her name 1 Ah ! your most 
obedient servant, 

Christina Beata HvARDAasLAO. 



.fUMB's LETTER.— HELSNl. — THE BLIND. — EMU.IA. 
TffK BEI0EOR001C8. 

I HAVE already said that it was a happy occa- 
sion which was the cause of my journey to the 
capital ; and I should therefore give the best ao- 
oount of it if I laid before the eyes of my young 
readers the letter which I a short time before 
received, in my solitude in the country, from 

Julie H . 

My best Beataj 

Lay aside thy eternal knitting when thou seest 
these lines ; snuff thy long- wicked candle. (It 
is; is it not, in the evening that the post comes 

to R rl) Bolt thy door, so that, without any 

fear of being disturbed, thou canst sit in peace 
and conifort on thy sofa, and with the befitting 
attention read the great, remarkable news I have 
to announce to thee. I can see from here how 
horribly curious thou art — how thy eyes open — 
and now I ;wili tell thee — a tale ! 

There was once upon a. time a man — who was 
neither king nor prince, but who yet deserved 
to be these. He had a daughter ; and although 
fate had not permitted her to he borna princess, 
yet there assembled themselves half a score of 
gracious fairies around the little one's cradle, 
merely out of pure esteem and kindness to her 
father. They gave to her beauty, understand- 
ing, grace, talents, a noble heart, good temper, 
patience, in one word, all which can be given to 
make a woman charming ; and in order to com- 
plete the measure of good gifts, stepped forth. 



last of all* the fairy Prudence, speaking thus, in 
carefully selected words : " For, the sake of her 
temporal and eternal welfare, shall sh^ be in the 
highest degree prudent and circumspect, nay. 
even difficult, in the choice of a husband!*^ 
"Well said; wisely said!" exclaimed all the 
lady-fairies^ amid deep sighs. 

The richly-gifted one grew up, was as amia- 
ble as any one might reasonably expect, and 
lovers soon knocked early and late in the day, 
with sighs and prayers, upon the door of her 
heart, But ah ! for the most of them it remain- 
ed immoveably holted ; and if it were, only for a 
momeht, opened a very little to any one, it was 
closed again in the next minute, and fhstened 
with double bolts. Fortunately, the time of the 
Princess Turandot was long passed; and in 
Sweden, where the lovely Elimia dwelt, the air 
must have been of a much cooler kind than that 
of the land where Prince Calaf sighed — ^for one 
never heard of the rejected lovers putting an 
end to their days; one saw them scarcely lose 
their appetite ; yes, one even hears of some who 
(would any one believe ifi) choose a beloved 
with as much indifference as one chooses a 
stocking. 

The first who announced himself as pretend- 
ent to the heart of the /beautiful Elimia was 
found by her to be too sentimental, because he 
was horrified at the crime of killing a gnat, and 
sighed over the innocent chickens which figured 
as roast upon the dinner-table, and besides were 
the favourite dish of his beloved. United to 
him, she feared being in danger of being starved 
to death on pure blanc-mange and vegetables. 
The second did not avoid treading upon emmets, 
loved fishing and hunting, and looked as if he 
were cruel and bard- hearted ; rather, much 
rather, would she marry a hare than a hunter ! 
A hare came, shy in look, trembling in his knees, 
stammering forth his sighs, his wishes, and his 
doubtft. "Poor little thing," was the answer, 
" go and hide thyself, thou wilt otherwise be the 
prey of the first wild beast which meets thee in 
his path !" The hare hopped away. The lion- 
man stepped forth with proud lover-word. Now 
the beauty was in great fear of being eaten up, 
and she hid herself till the mighty one was gone 
past. This was the fourth The fifth, merry 
and gay, was considered to |)e trifling ; the sixth 
was believed to have an inclination for gam- 
bling; the seventh, in consequence of two or 
three pimples on his npse, to be inclined to 
strong liquors ; the eighth looked as if be could 
be ill-tempered ; the ninth seemed to be an ego- 
tist ; the tenth said in every sentence, " the devil 
fetch mel" — ^it would not be well to ^venture 
forth into life with him. The eleventli looked 
too much upon his hands and feet, and was 
therefore a fool. The twelfth came. He was 
good, noble, manly, handsome ; he seemed to 
love honestly ; he talked well ; people were in 
great perplexity what faults they should find in 
him. He seemed to love truly, but perhaps only 
seemed ; or if he loved, perhaps it was rather 
the attractive, perishable body than the immor- 
tal soul.— God help us,, what heavy sin ! If it 

continued so then but the lover swore that 

it was the soul, precisely the soul itself which 
he adored, and in that fortunate moment he so 
powerfully assailed the already yielding heart, 
that in the end her trembling lips moved them- 
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selves- ip each a way that he saw they must 
open the door through which the capitulatiog 
TK8 must proceed. He took this all for settled, 
regarded the word as said, fell upon his knees, 
kissed her hand and mouth, and lovely Elimia, 
ready to fall down with astonishment and con- 
fusion, found herself, she did not know how, 
betrothed. 

The marriage was fixed by her father and her 
bridegroom for a short time afterwards. Elimia 
did not say yes to that, but neither did she say 
no ; and her bridegroom thought " silence gives 
consent.'' As the time went on, the lovely Eli- 
mia counted. *' Now there are only fourteen, 
now only twelve ; Gracious Heaven ! now only 
ten ; and Lord God ! now only eight days re- 
maining!'* Now a great anguish and horror 
overcame her soul. Spectral and ghostly shapes, 
numerous as the locusts which overwhelmed 
Egypt, took possession of her hitherto so bright 
and calm spirit, and called forth there uneasi- 
ness and darkness. Now she wished to delay, 
not to say break off, her engagement with the 
noble Almanzor; who certainly, said she, had 
a many more faults than people believed ; and 
one uncommonly great one, that of being so well 
able to hide them. Perfection is not the lot of 
human nature ; and they who seem to be most 
free from faults, are perhaps, in fact, the least 
so. Besides which, she fancied that their char- 
acters did not at all harmonise ; further, be was 
too young, but she too old -, and so on ; and the 
sum and end of all was, that she should be un- 
happy for the whole of her lifetime. 

A very good friend of Elimia had the greatest 
desire in the world to break the neck of the fairy 
Prudentia, whose unlucky gifls caused Elimia 
to thrust from her the happiness which awaited 
her in her union with a husband who seemed 
altogether made for her, and devoted to her in 
the tenderest manner. 

Now, I see how impatient thou art, Beats, 
and askest what is the sum and substance of 
all this, and what purpose it serves 1 All this, 
my good friend, will serve, first and foremost, 
as a little whet to the appetite before dinner, 
because I have to shew thee what wonderful 
magic power is suddenly bestowed upon the 
little Julie ; for with a few strokes of my pen I 
change all my aboVe-mentioned personages; 
make once into nowt and the tale into truth. 

Almanzor then becomes the young, amiable 

Algernon S ; and his bride, lovely Elimia, 

my sister Emilia H , who so bitterly repents 

of the " yes" which she has given. The fairy 
Prudentia again must undergo a great change ; 
and is nothing else but the fickleness and irreso- 
lution which have so strong a power over Emi- 
lia's heart that it now questions whether she is 
determined to enter the holy condition of matri- 
mony. If one do not now frOm all sides push 
her onward, she will go, like the crabs, back- 
wards. Now this Emilia, whom I so inwardly 
love, and who often makes me so impatient, sits 
in the comer of the sofa opposite to me ; is pale 
and restless ; thinks upon her wedding-day — 
and has the vapours I Must one laugh about it 
or cry 1 I do both, and make Emilia do the 
same. 

The only thing that one can now do, to pre- 
vent poor Emilia from pondering and beating her 
brains, troubling and distressing herself for no- 



thing, is to allow every thing to go topsy-tnrvy,. 
with bustle and stir around her, till the wedding- 
day — and turn her head, if possible. I know 
that papa would never allow any of us to break 
a given promise. Emilia knows this too ; and 
I Aincy that it is precisely this which ntakes her 
so dejected. And yet she loves Algernon ; yes, 
admires him at times ; but she would, for all 
that, if she dared, give him now a refusal. Tell' 
me how can one explain this — how does it hang 
together t Still, however, when her fate is oncd 
inevitably determined, I know that that all will* 
be well ; and the drolleiy of the affair is, that 
Emilia thinks so too. In the mean time, in the 
next week all will be in order. On Sunday, 
that is to-morrow week, is the horrible wedding- 
day. Emilia will be married at home, and only 
a few acquaintance will be invited. Emilia 
wishes ft to be so, and people gratify her now 
in every thing which she desires, if it be only" 
reasonable. She says people do so with all poor 
sacrifices. Comical idea! Thou seest, best 
Beata, how necessary thy presence here is for 
us all. In truth, we need in every respect thy 
council and thy aid. Pack up, therefore, thy 
things immediately, and journey here as quickly 
as thou canst. 

On Monday Algernon comes to Stockholm, 
and with him my bridegroom also. I have not 
been so hard to please, so anxious as Emilia, 
and yet have not chosen badly. My Arvid is an 
Adonis, and has a heart which is worth gold'. 
Papa thinks much of him, and that is the most 
important thing. My good, my revered, my be- 
loved papa ! I had so firmly resolved never to 
leave him and mama — I cannot imagine how I 
ever determined to be a bride ; but my Arvid 
was irresistible. Papa, however, has Helena, 
who never will marry, and Helena is wOrth 
three such Julies as I am. Papa was at first 
much against my marriage, and had so many 
objections that it was nearly given up altoge- 
ther ; but I threw myself upon my knees and 
wept, and Arvid's father (the friend of papa's- 
youth) made such beautiful speeches, and Arvid 
himself looked so cast down, that papa in the 
end was softened, and said, " Nay, they may 
then have one another ! And Arvid and I ex- 
ulted like two larks. Thou wilt see him; he 
has a dark moustache, and imperial large blue 
eyes, the loveliest — but thou wilt see— thou wilt 
see ! He has the most beautiful son de voix in- 
the world, and Emilia may say what she will, 
but it is actually charming when he says, ** The 
thousand fetch me !" 

. It sounds strange, perhaps, thou thinkest— 
but thou shalt see, thou shalt hear! Come, 
come, and embrace, at the latest on the evening^ 
after to-morrow. Thy friend, 

JtTLIE H. 

r.S. — ^Bring with thee, I pray, some of the 
beautiful loaves which thou knowest that papa 
and mama think so much of; some cheese for 
Carl and Helena, and a little gingerbread for 
me Thou hast always a store of such. Emi- 
lia, poor Emilia, poor Emilia! methinks, will 
have quite enough to swallow down her vapours. 
Thou canst not conceive how afraid I am that 
she may, out of pure disquiet or grief, be quite 
yellow or ugly when Algernon comes. Emilia, 
I fancy, almost wishes it in order to put his love 
to her immortal soul to the test. I fancy, actu. 
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l^lly, that she woiiid teaxivte him t6 love her just 
the same if she were chaniged into a mole ! I 
am really troubled. Emilia ie so changeable in 
her appearance* and is quite another person 
t^hen she is anxious and tineasy than when she 
is calm and cheerful. Once more farewell. 

P.S. — ^Dost thou know who is to naarry Emi- 
lia f— Professor L. ; who looks so horribly grave, 
has a twisted foot, a red eye, and two warts 
upon his nose. He has lately received a living. 
Papa has much esteem and friendship for him. 
As Air as I am concerned I should find no great 
pleasure in being married by a weak-eyed priest. 
But I am not to be married for a couple of years, 
or, perhaps, in the autumn, therefore it is not 
worth while thinking aboal it now. 
* I had nearly forgotten the innumerable greets 
ings of the whole family to thee. 

I immediately accepted Julie's invitation, and 
arrived, as has already been seen, one evening 
at the end of February at Colonel H's. 

There* remain yet a few words to be said on 
the occurrences of this evening, and I knit again 
to these the thread of my narrative. The blind 
girl, who had sate for a time silent and still, 
said at length with a kind of vehemence: 

"I would sing." Helena rose op quickly, led 
her to the piano, and sate down to accompany 
her. Helena inquired what she would sing. 
" Ariadne a Naxos,'* was the short determined 
answer. They began. In the beginning the 
, voice of the singer was not pleasant to me ; it 
was strong, deep, almost dejected ; but the more 
attentively one listened, the more one paid re- 
gard to the feeling which spoke through it, and 
which it revealed with magical truth, the more 
one was enchanted ; one shuddered involunta- 
rily ; one felt one's heart beat in sympathy with 
Ariadne when she, penetrated by an increasing 
anguish, seeks for her beloved, and takes the 
resolution to climb the rook in order that there 
she may the more easily be able to discover 
him. The accompaniment here expressing in a 
masterly manner her climbing, one seems to see 
how she hastened breathless aud full of forebo- 
ding. At length she has neared the top, her 
eye is cast over the sea, and perceives the 
white, ever receding sail. The blind girl fol- 
lowed Ariadne with her whole- soul, and one 
might have believed by the expansion of her 
eyes, that she saw something more than — mere 
darkness. Tears involuntarily filled all eyes as 
she, with a heart-rending expression of love and 
pain in voice and countenance, exclaimed with 
Ariadne, " Theseus ! Theseus !" When her in- 
spiration and our delight had reached the high- 
est point, the Colonel suddenly rose up, went 
to the piano, took .the singer by the hand, led 
her away without saying a single word, and 
placed her again upon the sofa; when he seated 
himself beside her. I remarked that she hasti- 
ly withdrew her hand from his. She was death- 
ly pale and much excited. No one except my- 
self appeared to be astonished at this scene. 
They began an indifferent conversation, in which 
every one, excepting the blind girl, took part. 
In about an hour the Colonel said to her, *' You 
need rest ;" and with that arose and conducted 
her from the room^ after she silently, hut with a 
kind of solemnity, bowed her head in salutation 
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of the remaining company. 
B 



about, to leave the room, the Colonel called 
" Helena," and Helena followed them. 

Soon afler this I went up into my room to en- 
joy repose ; but the image of the blind girl which 
incessantly floated before me, prevented me k)ng 
from doing so. I heard her penetrating voice,, 
saw her expressive eountenanccy and could not 
help endeavouring ,to guesa the nature of the 
feelings which shook her. soul . 

I was not yet asleep as Emilia and Julie sotit> 
ly stole into their room, which 1^ next to mine.. 
The door stood open, and I heard the half-aloud 
conversation of the two sisters. Julie said with^ 
some vexation, ^* You yawn, you sigh, and yet 
Algernon' comes in the morning! Emilia, yon 
have no more feelings than a paper-box." , 

Emil{A'. How do you know but that^ this ia 
ont of ayxap&thy with Algernon, who perhaps 
just now does the same 1 

JuLis. That does he QOt : that I am^ sure of. 
Mneh rather do I believe that he hardly knows 
on which foot he stands, out of impatient joy 
of soon seeing you. 
Emilia. Do you judge this from his last letter i 
JuLis. That, indeed, was written in such, 
haste. One is not always alike incliued for wri- 
ting ; perhaps he had a severe headache, or a 
bad cold in the head, or he had taken cold. 

Emilia. Whatever you will ; but nothing can 
excuse the cold, unmeaning end of the letter. 

JuLfB. I assure you, Emilia, it stands there 
*' with the tenderest devotion." 

Ehii^ia. And Lam certain that it stands there 
quite dry and cold, " with esteem and devotion 
remain," and so on ; just so as people write to 
an indiilbrent person, " subscribed with esteem)'' 
and BO on ; for the meagre esteem must always 
remain where the warmer feelings are gone. 
Where is my night-eap 1 Ah, see there ! Ho ! 
ho ? ho ! ho ! You, Julie, see everything rose-. 
coloured. 

Julie. I see that a lover must take care never 
to speak of esteem. But I am sure that Alger^ 
non never wrote that horrible word, using one 
warmer and heartfelt. Sweet Emilia, fetch his 
letter. You will there see that yod have done 
him injustice. 

Emilia. On purpose to please you, I will fetch 
his letter. We shall then see that I am right. 
Julie. And we shall see that I am right. 
Emilia fetched the letter. Both sisters ap- 
proached the light with it. Julie would snuff 
the oandle ; and either by accident or intention, 
snuffed it out. For a moment all was as silent 
as it was dark, and then Emilia's hearty laughter 
was heard. Julie joined in ; and I could not 
avoid making a trio with them. Tumbling over, 
and running against chairs and tables, the sis- 
ters at length found their beds, and cried, laugh- 
ing, to me, " Good-night, good-night !" 

The day after my arrival was in the house 
the so-caUed "cleaning-day ;" a day which now 
and then enters into all well-ordered houses; 
and which may be likened to a tempestuocys day 
in nature, afler whose storms and rain-gushea. 
all comes forth inrenewed brightness, order, and 
freshness. 

They scoured, aired, dusted, and swept in all 
corners. Her Honour, who would herself over- 
see every. thing, went incessantly in and out 
through all the doors, and mostly left them all 
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order to preserre myMtT fronop earaoUe and 
toothache, I fled from one room to another, and 
(bund at length in Helena's, up another flight of 
stairs, a ba^en free from storm. This little 
apartment seemed to me the most comfortable 
^nd most cheerful in the whole hoase. It had 
windows towards the sunny side; the walls 
were ornamented with pictures, which for the 
roost part represented charming landscapes. 
Among these were distinguished two from Fabl- 
crantz, in which the pencil of this great artist 
had conjured op ttw enchanting repose which a 
beautiful summer evening diflToses over nature, 
and which commtinicates itself so powerfully to 
the human heart. The eye which fixed itself 
attentively upon these pictures expressed quick- 
ly something loving, pensive, and dreamy ; and 
this was the surest guarantee for their trutfaftil 
beauty. 

The furniture of the room was handsome and 
convenient. A piano, a well-filled bookcase, and 
easel for painting, lAiewed that in this little eir» 
€umscribed world there failed nothing of all that 
which can make the pleasures of the outer world 
dispensable, and which can occupy the passing 
hours of the day in the most agreeable man- 
ner. 

Large, splendid geraniums stood in the win- 
dows, and awoke, by their fresh verdure, pleas- 
ant thoaghts of spring, whilst they softened and 
broke up the beams of the sun, which on :this 
day shone in all the brilliancy which they com- 
monly possess in the keen winter frost. A 
beautiful carpet covered the floor, which seemed 
to be scattered over with flowers. 

Helena was seated on the sofa, at her sewing. 
The New Testament lay before heron her work- 
table. 

She received me with a smile expressive of 
the heart's peace and satisfaction. I placed 
myself near to her at my work, and felt myself 
particularly cheerful and happy of mood. We 
worked at Emilia's bridal-dress. 

"You observe my room," said Helena the 
w^hile, smiling, whilst her eyes took the direction 
of mine. "Yes," replied I; "your sister's 
rooms are handsome and excellent, but one 
must confess that they are not to be compared 
with this." . 

*« It has been my Other's will," said she, ♦* that 
Helena should be the only spoiled child in the 
house." She continued, with tears in her eyes, 
**lAy good papa has wished that I should never 
miss the joys and pleasures which are the lot 
of my handsome, healthy sisters, and from 
which I am excluded by my suffering and my 
infirmity. Therefore he has taught me to enjoy 
that which is far richer, which a knowledge and 
practice of the fine arts offer to those who em- 
brace them with a warm and open mind. He 
therefore formed and strengthened my under- 
standing, by regular, and anything but superficial 
studies, which he himself directed. He has 
therefore collected in this little corner, where I 
pass the greater part of my life, so much which 
is charming and beautiful for the eye, for the 
feelings, and the thoughts. Yet, what is more 
than all this, is the heartfelt fatherly love with 
which he embraces and surrounds me : and this 
secures me from ever bitterly feeling the' want 
of love, whose enjoyment nature has denied me. 
He has perfectly saoceeded ; and I have uo other 
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wish than that of living for hua« for my mother* 
my family, and—my God." 

We w^re silent for a moment, and I worship- 
ped in my heart the father who so well undec- 
stood how to care for the happiness of her to 
whom he had given life. Helena continued. 
" When mamma is gone with my sisters to balls 
or into company, he passes bis time for the most 
part with me. I read to him, play to him ; and 
he permits me, out of indescribable goodness* to 
believe that I contribate essentially to the hap- 
piness of his life. That thought makes me hap- 
py. It is a beautiful, an enviable lot,. to know 
that one is MomeiMng to him who is a blessing t^ 
all who surround bim." 

" Oh !" thought I, and addressed in thought 
the fathers of families on the earth, " why are 
so few like this father? Kings of home, liow 
much happiness could you not diffuse around 
you, how worshipped might you not be !" 

We talked aRerwards of Emilia. 

" It is strange," said Helena, " that a persoBr 
who generally is so calno^ so clear in her judg- 
ments, so decided, so reasonable, in one word, 
should in this one point be so unlike herself. De-' 
termined to marryv because she regards a happy 
marriage as the most blessed condition on earth,. 
Emilia has had the greatest possible difficoky to 
determine herself to it. Two of her yoong. 
friends having most unhappily married, has in-^ 
fused inlp her a sort of panic dread ; and she 
feafrs so much being unhappy in her marriage, 
that she never would have the courage to be 
happy, if others did not act for her. She is now 
nearly half ill with anxiety, that her union is so 

near at hand with Algernon S , for whom 

she seems to have an actual devotion, and with. 
whom we are all convinced that she will be per- 
fectly happy. She has intervals of calm, and in 
such a one you saw her last evening. I fear 
that it will soon be over, and expect that with it 
we shall see her disquiet and irresolution in- 
crease in proportion as the deciding hour ap- 
proaches, whiefa, as I am persuaded, will per- 
fectly put an end to it; for when once anything 
irrevocable is determined, Emilia submits her- 
self, and seeks the best in every thing. It will 
be necessary that till the wedding-day we en- 
deavour in every possible way to divert her, and 
prevent her from occupying herself with useless 
fancies. We have each one of us our particular 
part in the little comedy which we must act be- 
fore and with oor good- sister. Papa means to 
make her walk industriously ; mamma consults 
with her about every thing which now must be 
arranged before the wedding, Julie intends, in 
one way or another, never to leave her quiet. 
Brother Garl will often draw her into dispute 
about Napoleon, whom he pljgiees below Charles 
the Twelfth, which she cannot bear ; and this 
is the only subject on which I have heard my 
quiet, good sister dispute with warmth. I, on 
the contrary, shall occupy her much about her 
toilet. My little brothers, taqght by nature, have 
known their parts for a long time by heart, 
which consist in clamouring incessantly, now 
for this, now for that. Hithertowe have all of 
us divided the care of satisfying them, now it 
must all rest upon her alone. You, good Beata, 
will be delegated, upon every fitting occasion, 
and in a skilful manner, to introduce commen- 
dations of Algernon, which you will not find dif- 
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ficnlt to award him. Emilia ]eok» upcrtt ttd all 
^s a party for him ; yoa ceinnot be suspect^ of 
it, and your praise will therefore opetata all the 
better." 

I was quite please<l with my coinmission. It 
is always agreeable to praise people when one 
can do it with a good conscience. 

Aftfer we had spoken for a long time of Emilia 
and her belored, of her establishment, and so on, 
I turned the conversation upon the blind girl, and 
endeavoured to obfain more knowledge of her. 

Helena avoided this subject, and merely said, 
"Elisabeth has been a year with us. We !]k« 
her, and hope in time to win her confidence, and 
thereby be able to make her happier.'* 

After this, Helena proposed to me to visit her. 
" I go, generally," said she, " every forenoon to 
her, and have not been there to-day. I would 
willingly give her much of my time, if she would 
not rather be alone.'* 

We went together to the blind girl's room. 

She sate dressed upon her bed, and sang soft- 
ly to herself. • 

*' Oh, how much has she not suffered ! she is 
a living image of pain !" thought I, as I now 
approached her, and in the daylight contemplated 
that pale, lovely countenance, in which were in- 
telligible traces of-a severe and not yet ended 
fight, and of a pain too deep, too bitter, to be 
expressed by tears. 

A young girl, whose rosy cheeks and gay ex- 
terior formed a strong' contrast with the poor 
sufferer, sate in a corner of the room and sewed. 
She was there to wait upon the blind girl. With 
a touching cordiality in word and voice, Helena 
spoke to Elisabeth ; she replied coldly and in 
monosyllables ! Ir seemed to me as if she en- 
deavoured, after we entered, to assume by de- 
grees that cold and inanimate expression which 
I remarked in her on the foregoing evening. 
The conversation was continued only between 
Helena and me, whilst the Wind girt silently oc- 
cupied herself with winding and unwinding a 
black silk cord around her remarkat>ly beautiflil 
hands. All at once she said, " st ! st !** and a 
faint crimson flamed up on her cheeks, and her- 
bosom heaved higher. We were silent and lis- 
tened ; after a few seconds we heard the dull 
sound of footsteps, which slowly approached. 
" It is he !" said she, as if to herself. I looked 
inquiringly upon Helena. Helena looked upon 
the ground. The Colonel entered. The Wind 
girl rose up, and remained .standing still as a 
statue ; yet I thought that I remarked in her a 
light tremor. The Colonel talked to her with 
his customary caln^ess, althofigh, as I thought, 
not with his customary kindness ; and said that 
he was come to fetch her, because he would 
drive out her and Emilia. " The air»" 'added 
he, ** is fresh and clear, it will do yoa good." 

" Me good 1" said she with a bitter smile ; but 
withoat heeding it the Colonel desired Helena 
to assist her in dressing. The Wind girl said 
nothing, let herself be silently dressed, thanked 
nobody, and went out conducted by the Cotonel. 

" Poor Elisabeth," said Helena with a compas- 
sionate sigh, when she was gone. I had not in- 
deed the key to this enigmatical being, but had 
seen enough to make me sigh also heartily, 
" Poor Elisabeth !" • 

We returned to ouf work, which was eon- 
iinued, amid pleasant convemation, till noon. 
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T went then td EfbiUa, who was returned fton . 
her drive,' and found her contending with Julte» 
who endeavoured with feai anxiety to take from 
her a dress which Emilia seemed to wish- to put 
on. Emilia laugtied heartily ; Julie, on the con# 
trary, looked as if she would cry. 

"Help, Beata, help!** exclaimed she, ^Mid 
any one ever hear or see such a thing 1 Listen, 
Beata ! Precisely because EmiHa expetsts AU 
gernon to-day will she put on her ugliest dretm 
— ^yes, a dress which becomes her so ill that 
she does not look like herself in it ! And not 
satisfied with that, she will put on an apron as 
thick as a swaddting-band, and she will pat a 
comb in her hair which Medusa must certainly 
have left among her effects, it was sp horrible I . 
Now I have contended' knd laboured for a quar- 
ter of an hour against this unlucky toilet, bat;ia • 
vain !** 

"If in Algernon's- eyes,** said En»ifia with ft 
dignified air -and coontenanoe, ''merely a drew 
or a comb can contribute to make one agreeaUe 
or disagreeable, then—" 

" See, there we have it !** exolaimed Jalie dis- 
concerted, ** now we are come to the proofs, and- 
I know not how ugly and horrible she may make 
herself in order to prove whether Algernon will' 
not exceed in fidelity all the most renowned he- 
roes of romance. I pray you, for God's sake, 
do not cut off either your ears or your nose t" 
Emilia laughed. *'And you could so easily be 
handsome and amiable,'* continued Julie, be- 
seeching earaestly,. whilst she endeavoured to 
get possession of the unfortunate dress and 
comb. ** I have determined to be thus dressed 
to-day," answered Emilia solemnly, '*♦ I have 
my reasons for it, and if I awaken your and KU 
gernon*s abhorrence — then I must submit my* 
selftomy fate." 

" Enrilia will nevertheless be handsome," said 
I to Julie with an attempt to console her, *^go 
now and dress yourself for dinner. Think that 
you also have a bridegroom to please." 

" Ah,** said Julie, '* with him this is not diffi- 
cult ; if I were to^ dress myself in a bag and pot 
a jug on my head, he would find that it became 
me excellently." 

"Then you believe,'* returned Emilia, '*that 
Algernon has not the same eyes for me, as Af« 
vid for you 1'* 

Julie looked somewhat confused. 

" Gro, now; go,** I interrupted, "we shall never 
be ready ; go Julie, I shall help Emilia, and I 
dare wager anything that she will be handsome 
against her will." Julie went at length to 
Helena, who every day combed and plaited her 
remarkably lovely hair. 

Alone with Emilia, and whilst I assisted her 
with the^rey-brown dress, which in truth was 
unbecoming, I said to her some few, acoordine 
to my opinion, sensible words on her state of 
mind and condilet. She replied to me — " I con- 
fess that I am not as I ought to be : I wiaAi I 
could be otherwise ; but I feel so little ealtti, 
and so little happy, that at times! cannot govern 
myself I am now about to form a connexion 
which it perhaps would have beien better never 
to have agreed to, and if, during the time which 
yet remains to me, I should be- convinced that 
my fears are well founded, nothing in the worid 
shall prevent nie making an end of this conneK- 
iouj and thereby preventing my beittg' unhappy 
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for my wbdto life. For If it bo trao that one 
finds a heareo in a happy marriage, it is juat as 
true that aa unhappy ono is a hell." 

•* If you do Dot love Mr. S ," said I, "I 

really wonder that you have allowed the afiair 
to go so far." 

'* Not love himV repeated Emilia with great 
astonishment ; *' certainly I love him, and there- 
in exactly lies my misfortune ; ray love blinds 
me to the perception of his faults." 

"Nobody would have imagined that, after 
VKhat yon hav« just said," replied I, smiling. 

. " Ah yes I ah yes !" said Emilia, " it is so, 
nevertheless; some are so palpable that one 
cannot bo blind to them ; for example, he is too 
young." 

" How unworthy," said I, laughing ; " that is 
actually mean of him." 

" Yes, you may laugh. For me, it is really 
not laoghaUe. I will not say precisely that it is 
his fault ; bat it is all the same as a fault in him 
in regard to me. I am twenty-six years old, 
and thus am nearly past the boundary of my 
youth ; he is merely two years older, and con- 
sequently as a man is yet quite young. I shall 
he a venerable matron when he is yet a young 
man. Probably he may be inclined to frivolity, 
and gladly leave his old tiresome wife for " 

'* Oho ! oho )" interrupted I, ** that is almost 
too long a perspective. Have you reason to 
suspect that he is a frivolous character 1" 

*'Not exactly positive; but in this so frivo- 
lous age, truth and constancy are such rare vir- 
tues. I know that I am not Algernon's first 
love — who will assure me that I shall be his 
last 1 I should be able to bear every thing ex- 
cepting the infidelity, of my husband — that I 
think I. could not survive. I have said that to 
Algernon — he has assured me—but what will 
not a lover assure one of? Besides, how can 1 
know whether he loves me with the pure, true 
love, which alone is strong and enduring 1 He 
may have for me only a fancy ; and this is a 
weak, easily severed thread. I ha^e often 
thought (and it has often inwardly grieved me), 
t^t, perhaps, my property, or that which I may 
one day have, has influenced — " 

** No, now you go too far," said I ; " you see 
ghosts in daylight. How can you only seize 
upon suspicions 1 You have known him—" 

"Only for two years," interrupted Emilia; 
*» and nearly from the first moment of our ac- 
quaintance he paid court to me, and has natu- 
raUy shewn to me only his amiable side. And 
who, indeed, can see into the heart -of man ] 
See, Beats, I cannot say that I know the man 
with whom I would unite my fate. And how 
oould I become acquainted with him 1 When 
people only see one another in regular precise 
social life, in which scarcely any character has 
the opportuuity of developing itself, one becomes 
acquainted only with the external and the su- 
perficial. A person may be passionate, avar- 
icious, inclined to bad and peevish tempers ; and 
what is worse than all this, may be without all 
religion ; and yet one might see him for whole 
years in the social circle without suspecting the 
least of all this ; and in particular, th$ person 
whom he is desirous of pleasing, can know the 
least of this." 

I did not know Rightly what I should say. I 
thought that this description was true, and 
Emilia's fears not unfoimded. 



She continued : 

" Yes, if one had known and seen one another 
for ten years, especially if one had travelled to- 
gether, — ^for on a journey one is not so much on 
one's guard, and shews most of one's natural 
character and temper, — ^then one might know 
tolerably well what a man is." 

"That method," said I, "would be tiresome 
and difficult enough, however excellent one 
might find it ; and would at furthest only be suit- 
able for lovers during the time of the crusades. 
In our days, people walk in Queen Street and 
drive at farthest to the North Gate. One can- 
not diverge more than that. During this ramble, 
people see the world, and are seen by them: 
people greet and are greeted ; people talk, and 
joke, and laugh, and find one another so agree- 
able, that after the little journey, they feel no 
more indecision about undertaking the great 
journey through life. But now, to talk seriously,, 
have, you never spoken openly with Algernon 
on the subjects on which you consider it so im- 
portant to know his opinions 1" 

" Yes, many times," replied Emilia, " especial- 
ly since we have been betrothed ; and I have al- 
ways found, or have fancied I have found, in him. 
the opinions and feelings which I wished — but 
ah ! I may so easily have blinded myself, because 
I secretly wished it. Possibly, also, Algernon,, 
in his zeal to please me, has deceived himself 
regarding himself. I am resolved to make use 
of all my observation to discover the reality and 
truth, during the short time which remains to me 
of my freedom ; and shall not, if I can help it, 
through wilful blindness, make him and me un- 
happy. Granted even that he were quite per- 
fect, yet he might not be suitable for me, nor I 
for him ; our tempers and characters might at 
bottom be wholly unaccordant." 

Amid all these troubling conjectures Emilia 
was dressed, and one was forced to acknow- 
ledge that her costume did not become her. She 
closed the conversation by saying — "I wish 
sometimes that I really were married ; then I 
should escape plaguing myself with the thought 
that I wooW marry." 

** Inconsistency of the human mind," thought L 

At dinner Emilia's toilet was universally 
blamed, especially by the Cornet Julie was si- 
lent, but spoke with her eyes. The Col(! »el 
said nothing ; but observed Emilia with a raiiier 
sarcastic mien, which made her blush. 

After dinner Julie said to Emilia-^" Sweet 
Emilia, I did not me^n that Algernon really 
would not think you quite amiable if you were 
dressed in sackcloth and ashes ; I would merely 
say, that it is not right if aT)ride does not en- 
deavour in all ways to please her bridegroom. I 
meant Ihat it would be right — that it would be 
wrong — ^that it — " 

Here Julie lost the thread of her demonstra- 
tion, and was almost as embarrassed as a cer- 
tain burgomaster who was in the same predica- 
ment. Emilia pressed her hand kindly, and said^ 
" You have, and that quite happily, followed out 
your principles; for I have sj^ldom seen you 
better dressed, and, beyond that, more charnn- 
ing, than you look to-day, and certainly Arvid 
will think so." 

Julie blushed, hut had more pleasure in these ' 
words of her sister than she would have felt ia 
a compliment of her bridegroom. 
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lV)wards erening, all the bustle in the bouse 
^as ended, all retook its former excellent order ; 
and her Honoar was also at rest. 

Algernon and Lieutenant Arvid arrived at 
tea-time. Emilia and Julie blushed like June 
roses; the first looked down, and the latter 
looked up. 

Algernon looked so happy to see Emilia again, 
.was so occupied with [ler alone, gave so little 
attention to her toilet, which he did not honour 
with a glance, but was evidently so charmed, so 
happy, and so amiable, that by degrees the joy 
which beamed ^om his eyes kihdled a synipa- 
thetic glance in Emilia's, and, spite of dress, 
apron, and comb, she was during this evening 
so charming and agreeable that Julie forgave 
the toilet. 

Lieutenant Arvid was no less delighted with 
liis little amiable bride ; although it seemed to 
he no affair of his to express it, like Algernon, in 
lively and select language. Eloquence is not 
given t(r all, and every one has his own way. 
He drank tea, three cups, ate a dozen rusks, 
kissed the hand of his bride, and looked entire- 
ly happy. I heard him say several times " The 
thousand fetch me !" and found that a handsome 
mouth and pleasant voice could soften the un- 
pleasantness of ugly words. Lieutenant Arvid 
is, in truth, an Adonis. — N.B. An Adonis with 
a moustache. 

His countenance expressed goodness and hon- 
esty, but (I beg him a thousand times pardon) 
something also of foolishness and self-love. His 
, handsome twenty-years-old head did not seem 
to entertain many ideas. 

Algernon had a remarkably noble exterior, in 
which manliness, goodness, and intelligence, 
were the chief characteristics. He was tall, 
had regular, handsome features, and a most 
agreeable and distinguished deportment. 

How, methought I, can Emilia cast her eye 
upon th^t noble countenance, and not feel all her 
fears, all her anxieties, vanish 1 

For this evening they did vanish, or withdrew 
into the soul's darkest backgrolmd. The whole 
family seemed to be happy, and all was joy and 
iife: 

The blind girl, on this evening, did not appev 
in the company. 



nVB DATS BEFORE THE BRIDAL 

/Spite of her joy and the satisfaction with 
which Monday came to an end, Emilia woke on 
Tuesday morning with the exclamation, " Now 
one day less till the horrible day !" 

Beautiful presents from Algernon came in 
during the forenoon. Emilia did not like the 
custom of the bridegroom making presents to 
his beloved. 

** It is a barbarian custom," said she, " which 
turns woman jnto a piece of merchandise, which 
the husband, as it Were, buys. It ought to be 
enough to make all civilized nations abandon 
the usage, when they know the customof all sav- 
age and barbarous people.** « 

Besides this, she found in some of the pre- 
sents too little regard paid to the useful, too 
much of luxury and the merely showy. 

*< If he be only not a spendtbriA !" said she, 
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sighing. « How little he knows me, if he thhi^ 
that I love jewels better than the flowers given 
by him. However much I love the graceful .and 
the elegant, I am but little attracted by outward 
magnificence, by pomp and splendour. Besides, 
these are not suitable for oar circumstances.** 

Emilia's goodhumour was over; she scarcely 
noticed the presents, over which Julie could not 
cease to exclaim, "enchanting! charmant!** 
Through the whole forenoon she never took 
the curl-papers from her hair, and went about 
wrapped in a great shawl, which hung awry. 
The Comet compared her to a Hottentot, and 
besought her not to fancy that, although she 
was surrounded by * savage and barbarous cus- 
toms,' she could turn a savage. When we 
went down to dinner, I said to her, in order to 
act my part as a skilful and worthy commends- 
tor, how uncommonly handsome and charming 
I thought Algernon. 

*♦ Yes," replied Emilia, " hg is very handsome, 
much handsomer as man tiran I am as woman, 
and this I consider a real misfortune." 

** See then," thought I, " now I have ran 
again upon a sandbank !*' 

Enylia Continued. " It is rare that a reroaric- 
ably handsome exterior does not make him 
who possesses it vain ; and the m6st unbearable 
thing that I know is a man who is in love with 
his own person. He commonly thinks it to be 
the first duty of his less handsome wife to hon- 
our and to worship his beauty and his amiabfli- 
ty. Vanity lessens women, but degrades men. 
According to my opinion, the extearior of a man 
is of little or of no consequence to his wife. I 
should be able, I am convinced, to worship a 
noble Esop, and would hav« him a thousand 
tiines rather than an Adonis. A Narcissus, 
who worships his own image, see, is what I fiAcl 
most disgusting." 

As Emilia spoke these last words she opened 
the drawing-room door. Algernon was alone in 
the room, and stood — before the glass ! observ- 
ing himself, as it seemed, with great attention. 
One should have seen how Emilia blushed, and 
with what a demeanour she received her bride- 
groom; who, on his part, confounded by her 
confusion and her amazed appearance, perhaps 
also somewhat embarrassed at having been 
caught in his tiu-i^iite with the ^ass, was com- 
pletely out of countenance. It was now tty 
business to support the conversation with re- 
marks on the weather, the roads, and so on. 

Fortunately now came in the rest of the fern* 
ily, which made a wholesome diversion. 

Emilia continued to look troubled ; and as he 
looked at her, Algernon's countenance becffibe 
dark by degrees. I thought I remarked ihaifhe 
had a sty on his left eye, and considered it pto- 
bable that this had occasioned hiis iitt-it UH in 
the glass, but Emilia will not see it. Yavious 
trifles contributed to make the understatHNng 
worse between the two lovers. Algerndn acci- 
dentally discovered that he bad pleasure in things 
which did not please Emilia, and he let EnAilia*8 
favourite dish pass by him at table.' EmOia 
found out, of a certainty, that they did not in 
the least sympathise. Algernon made a true 
but not biting observation, and without particu- 
lar application, about ill-temper and the disa- 
greeables of it. Nevertheless, it should hive 
not been said at this time. Emilia at^fied it to 
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IwffMBlfyaDd OMQined roordof a genteel and dig- 
nified deoseanour. Jalie was anxioos. "It 
would be much better," aaid ihe, " that they 
aboold quarrel wiib Mie anotber, than that they 
should sit and be silent and be inwardly anj^ry." 
Comet Carl went to Emilia and said, ''My 
Ifiacious sister, I pray you do not sit there like 
the Chinese Wail, impenetrable to all the ar- 
rows which Algernon's loving eyes shoot at yon. 
Look, if you can, a little less icy. I.i0ok at Al- 
gernon ; go to him, and give him a kiss !'* Yes, 
looked that likely indeed ! sooner might one 
have expected to see the Chinese Wall set itself 
in motion. Emilia limked not once at Alger- 
non, who seemed infinitely to long after recon- 
eiliatiun. He proposed that they should sing 
together a newly published Halian duet, proba- 
bly in the hope that the soul of the harmony 
ahould chase away all hostile and ungentle feel- 
ings which disturbed the peace between him 
and his beloved j and that the duet's " Cor mio 
.flito ben*^ would soon also tone into 'her heart. 
Vain hope-! Emilia excused herself with head- 
ache. She had it actually, and that in a high 
degree, as I could see by her eyes. She was 
secustomed to have it easily when she was 
troubled and disquieted. \ Algernon fancied the 
headache a fietion ; and without troubling him- 
aelf about his bride, who sate in a corner of the 
^•Ta, supporting on her hands her disturbed 
:liead, made known his intention of hearing Mo- 
sart's Figaro at the opera, bowed hastily to all, 
(fwd w«et out. 

The evening. crept on alowly. Nobody was 
in a g»(jd or gay humour. Every one said that 
Eoiilia aufiered, therefore no one expressed any 
disfitiieasure at her conduct. 
• ■ The Colonel aWne seemed to remark nothing, 
and quietly laid his patience. 

As we separated for the night, the Cornet 
aaid to me in a whisper, " It goes quite crazily. 
To-morntw we must fire off a whole battery of 
liistractiuns.'* 

Wednesday came. Algernon rose early. His 
iook was so tender, his voice so full of fervency 
^hen be talked to Emilia, that she thawed, and 
tears filled her eyes. All was right between 
•Mie lover*. Nobody knew how or wherefore, 
'Hot even themselves. 

Tbkis/day went quietly over, with the excep- 
tion of two frights which Emilia had, and yet 
survived. The first occurred in the forenoon, 
during a conversation which Algernon bad with 
*• ber Honour." Emilia heard expressions from 
him which convinced her for the moment that 
he waa. nothing less than the greatest miser on 
the earth.. Fortunately she found soon after- 
iwards titat he merely quoted a word of a Har- 
pagon of his acquaintance, at which he hknself 
C^rtily laughed. Emilia breathed again, and 
joined him. The second happened in the atler- 
iHM>n, during a serious conversation which some 
fif us carried on, sitting in a window io the 
clear moonlight, while I asserted, " there are, 
jjevertheless, noble and good people who are 
yet tin fortunate enough to have no faith in. ano- 
ther hfe, in no higher ol\ject of (mjf existence. 
ThQse are to be pitied, npt to be blarned." With 
.an indescribable expression of anxiety in her 
; beautiful eyes, Emilia looked questioningly at 
yHie. Her thought was, *'Is it Algernon whom 
yptt woulil pjccuse T" I replied to her, by turn- 
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ing her attention to Algernon, who, at mj 
words, cast a glance up to the star-spangled 
heaven — and this glance was an expression of 
beautiful and firm hope. Emilia looked up aUo 
with thankfulness ; and as their eyes met they 
beamed with teoderness and joy. 

This day was on the way to close so well. 
Ah ! why during supper did Algernon receive a 
note; why during the reading be confused, and 
immediately lose much of his gaiety ; why do 
hastily, and without saying anything, go out ! 

Yes, why 1 Nobody knows that ; but many 
of 08 would gladly have given his life to know it. 

"Yet it never can occur to you to think ill of 
Algernon on account of that note V said Julie 
to Emilia, as they went to bed. 

" Good night, Julie 1" said Emilia, sighing. 

Emilia bad no good night. 

Thursday. Clouds and mists around Emilia. 
Vain attennpta on our part to dissipate them. 
Immediatery after breakfast, the Cornet took the 
field with Napoleon and Charles the TwelAh. 
Emilia would not contend; Julie and Helena 
laboured in vain to enliven her. I ventured not 
on my part to say one aingle word. The note, 
the note, lay in the way of every thing. 

At twelve o'clock Algernon came. He look- 
ed very much heated, and there was something 
uacommonly sparkling in bis eyes. Emilia had 
promised him on the preceding day to drive him 
out in an open sledge ; be came now to fetcb 
her. A handsome sledge, adorned with magni- 
ficent rein-deer skins, stiood at the door. Emi- 
lia declined to go with him, coldly and resolute- 
ly. "Why V asked Algernon. *' On account 
of the note," Emilia might have answered with 
truth ; but she said, 

*• I wish to remain at home." 

"Art thou unwell V 

« No." 

" Why wilt thou not give me the pleasure of 
driving out with me as thou promisedest V 

"The note, the note," thought Emilia ; but 
she only reddened, and said, 

" I wish to remain at home." 

Algernon was angry ; he reddened hotly, and 
his eye's flashed. He went out, banging the 
door somewhat violently after him. 
" The servant who was lefl at the door with the 
bledge had in the mean time left it. The horse, 
terrified by a fall of snow, and left to himself^ 
backed, threw down an old woman, and would 
probably have »eX off, if Algernon, who just 
then came down, had not thrown himself for- 
ward and seized the reins with a powerful hand. 
After the horse was pacified, be called a man 
who was near, to whom he gave it to hold^ and 
hastened himself to lift up the old woman, who 
was so frightened as not to be able to move, 
but who fortunately was not hurt in the least. 
He talked with her a little while, and gave her 
money. 

To his servant, who came at length, he gave 
a box on the ear, threw himself into the sledge, 
took the reins himself, and drove off like light- 
ning, ^ 

Emilia, quite pale, had stood by me at the 
window, and had observed this scene ; at the 
last part of it, she exclaimed, 

" He is violent, passionate, mad." And she 
burst into tears. 

"He has," said I, "human weaknesses ; and 
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.tjbat is a]L He came here id an excited and 
uneasy state of mind; your refusal to fulfil your 
given promise, aQ4 vvithout assigning any rea- 
son fur ii, would naturally provoke hitn ; the 
negiigeiioe of his servant, which had nearly oc^ 
casioned a misfortune, increased his heat, 
which nevertheless only shewed itself by a box 
on the ear, very well deserved. It is quite too 
much to expect from a young man that he 
should conduct himself perfectly coldly and 
calmly when one vexation after another sets his 
temper in a ierment. • It is sufiicient that dur- 
ing his passion he continues as humane and 
good, as we saw Algernon be just now towards 
the old woman. Besides, I believe, Emilia, 
that if you. instead of exciting Algernon's tem- 
per by iU-humour and unkindness (pardon roe 
the two beautiful woi'ds), would use for good 
purpose the great power which we all of us 
have seen that you have over him« then you 
would never see him passionate and mad, as 
you oall it." 

I was much pleased with my little speeeh 
when I had ended it, and thought it would have 
a wonderfully great influence ; but Emilia was 
silent, jsod looked unhappy. 

Algernon did not return to dinner. 

Cornet Carl related in the afternoon that he 
had heard from a comrade of bis, of a duel 
which had taken place in the mcnrnipg. One of 
tiie duellists was Algernon's best friend, and he 
had invited him to be his second. He had done 
this by a note (the Cornet said, with an em- 
phatic voice) which was delivered here in this 
house, where Algernon was then, last evening 
about a quarter to teiji. Algernon bad done all 
that was possible to prevent the duel-^but in 
Tain. The parties met, and Algernon's friend 
bad dangerously wounded his enemy. The, par- 
ticulars were unknown to the Cornejt. 

Now all was explained, and Algernon's image 
stood bright before Emilia. 

Algernon came towards evening. He was 
quitfi calm, but grave ; and dkl not^o as usual to 
sit beside his bride. EmiUa was notgay ; seem- 
ed to fear making the first step. towards recon- 
ciliation ; and yet showed by many little atten- 
tions to Algernon, bow much -she wished to be 
reconciled to him. She made him tea herself; 
asked him whether be found it sweet enough ; 
whether she might send him another cup ; and 
so on. Algernon remained cold towards her ; 
seemed often jto fall into deep thouglit, and for- 
get where he was. Emilia withdrew herself, 
wounded ; was quite dejected, 0nd sate down at 
a distance to sew, and for a long time never 
looked up from her work. 

Cornet Carl said to Helena and me, *^ Thi^ is 
not exactly right ; but what in all the world can 
one do to make it better t I cannot now come 
forward again with Napoleon and Charles XII. 
I brought it forward this forenoon, and it did not 
Aucce^ particularly well. One must confess 
that Emilia is not an amiable bride. If, she be 

not different as a wife, then. Should not she 

now go to Algernon, and try to comfort and to 
enliven himl See, miw she goes. No, it is 
only to fetch a ball of cotton. Poor Algernon 1 
I begin to think that it is a real good fortune for 
2ne to be so without feeling. Poor lovers suffer 
worse hardships than we soldiers taking our de- 
grees! If I were a bridegrooip. God bless 



thee, little Glara, what is it that thou i;^aitt»-^ 
ruski <3roto Emilia, go to Emilia- I have qo 
rusks. Yes, it will do her highness a littie^opd 
to be be moved.** 

The (^rnet saw not how entirely humble her 
highness was this evening at the bottom; of her 
heart : and that Algernon now was most to 
blame that the coldness continued between 
them. 

Algernon and Emilia did not approach one. 
another this evening, and parted coldly from 
each other — at least apparently so. 

On Friday morning Emilia datermined to 
make an end of their acquaintance. Algernon 
was noble, excellent ; but he was too stern, and 
he loved her not. That she had plainly seen on 
the preceding evening. She would now liave 
an especial conversation with him, and so on. 
Algernon came. He was much gayer than on the 
foregoing day, and seemed to wish that all dis- 
agreeables should be forgotten. Emilia was in 
the beginning soleom in the thoughts of her im- 
portant intention ; but Julie, Helena, her Hon- 
our, Cornet Carl and I, bustled so about her, 
and we by degrees dragged her into our whirl- 
pool, and prevented her both from private con- 
versation and inward cogitation. People began 
after a while to hear again her hearty laugh, and 
her thoughtfuloess did not relapse into melan- 
choly. 

In the afternoon of this day the marriage con- 
tract was signed. 

Even the bride of Sir Charles Grandison, the 
beautiful Harriet Byron, dropped (so they say> 
the pen which she had taken to sign her mar- 
riage contract, and bad scarcely strength and 
presence of mind to subscribe her fate. Mil- 
lions of young brides have trembled at this mo- 
ment, and behaved like her ; what wonder waa 
there that the fearful and bashful Emilia was al- 
most out of herself for terror 1 The pen did 
not only fall out of her hand, but made a great 
black blot upon the important paper, which she 
at that moment regarded as an omen of misfor- 
tune ; and I doubt whether she now would have 
signed it, had not the Colonel (exactly like Sir 
Cliarles) taken the pen, set it between her fin- 
gers, signed and guided her trembling band. 

In tl^ evening, when we were alone in bur 
chamber, Emilia said, with a deep sigh, 

'* It must then take place ! It cannot be help- 
ed any longer,; and the day after to-morrow he 
will take me away from all whom I love so fer- 
vently." 

" O^e might believe,*' said Julie, smiling, but 
with tears in her eyes, *' that you were going to 
travel to the end of the world ; and yet only a 
few streets and market-places will separate ua 
from yon, and we can see each other ev^ 
day." 

*• Every day 1 Yes,'* said Emilia, weepmg ; 
" but not as now*, every honr.** 

On Saturday, Emilia was kind and affectioji- 
ate to every one, but dejected and uneasy, and" 
seemed to wish to escape from the thouglit» 
which pursued her everywhere 

f Algernon became graver every moment, and 
observed his bride with troubled and searchip^ 
looks. It seemed as if he feared that with her 
hand she did not give him her whole heart ; yet 
nevertheless he seemed to shun any kind of ex- 
planation, and avoided, being alone with Emilia. 
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I bad heard from a ooaain of the cook*8 step- 
eieter'8 sister-iA-law, that Algernon bad diatrib- 
• tited among several poor femiites, money and 
victuals ; with the observation, that on Sunday 
they shoald have a good dinner, and make mer- 
ry. I related tbia to Emilia, who on her part 
had done the same. This sympathy in their 
-thoughts rejoiced her, and gave her again cour- 
age. 

In the mean time, people on all sides had 
sewed and worked industriously, so that, the day 
before the wedding, all was ready and in order. 

There was something solemn in the adieus of 
the evening. Every one embraced Emilia, and 
in all eyes stood tears. Emilia mastered her 
emotion, bat could not speak. All thought up- 
on the morrow. 



THB WKDDINO-DAY. 

The great, the expected, the dreaded day 
t;ame at length. Emilia, scarcely arisen, look.- 
ed with a foreboding glance up to heaven. It 
was overcast with grey clouds. The air was 
cold and damp; everything which one could see 
from the window bore that melancholy stamp 
which on the cold winter-day weighs both upon 
the animate and the inanimate. The smoke 
which ascended from the chimneys was d^ 
pressed again, and rolled itself slowly over the 
roofs, blackening their white snow-covering. 
Some old women, with red noses and blue 
cheeks, drove their milk-carts to the market^ 
step by step, dragged by lean horses, which 
hung their rough beads nearer than common to 
the earth. Even the little sparrows seemed not 
to be in their usual lively tempers ; they sate 
still, and clung together along the roof-spouts, 
without twittering or eating. Now and then 
one of them stretched their wings and opened 
their little bills, but it was done evidently out 
of weariness. Emilia sighed deeply. A bright 
heaven, a little sunshine, would have cheered 
and refreshed her depressed mind. Who does 
not wish that a bright sun may beam on their 
bridal-day ? It seems to us as if Hymen's torch 
could not clearly burn if it be not kindled by the 
bright light of the beams of heaven. A secret 
belief that Heaven does not look with indiffer- 
ence on our earthly fate remains constantly in 
the depths of our hearts ; and however we may 
be dust and atoms, yet we see, when the eternal 
vault is dimmed by clouds or shines in splen- 
dour, in this change always some sympathy or 
some foreboding which concerns us, and often, 
Tery often, are our hopes and our fears — children 
of winds and clouds. 

Emilia, after a sleepless night, and depressed 
hy the events of the preceding day, was quite 
dispirited by this dull morning. She complained 
of headache ; and after she at breakfast had 
embraced her parents and her brother and sis- 
ters, she requested that she might pass the 
forenoon alone in ber own room. It was al- 
lowed. The Colonel looked more serious than 
common. ' Her Honour had so troubled a de- 
meanour that it went to my heart to see it. 
Anxiety and uneasiness for Emilia, cares and 
troubles for the wedding dinner, possessed her 
«oul alternately, and all ahe Bald began with 



" Ah !** Neither was the Gdmet cbeeHU ; aid 
Helena's expressive oountenanoe had a alight 
trace of sorrow. Jnlie was inexpressibly amazed 
that a wedding-day could begin so gloomily, 
and changed her conntenance incessantly, which 
was now ready to weep and now to laugh. 
Only Mr. Magister and the Dumplings were In 
their osual state of mind. The former bit bis 
nails, and was silent and looked up in the anr ; 
the latter never left off breakfast. 

I assisted her Honour the whole forenoon, 
and it was not little which we bad to do-^tn 
part talking, in part arranging, in part working 
ourselves and laying to a helping hand. We 
whipped citron creams, poured water upon the 
roasts, salted the bouillon, lamented over un- 
lucky pastry, rejoiced ourselves over the magni- 
ficent set-out, end burnt our tongues over at 
least twenty sauces. Oh, those are no poetical 
iQames which Hymen's torch kindles at the 
kitchen fire ! 

The Colonel himself prepared the bowls with 
bishop and punch, and occasioned us no little 
difficulty and disturbance ; so many things, so 
many people, so much room, did he require for 
the purpose, and seemed to think that there was 
nothing else of consequence to be done ; which 
no little angered her Honour. She gave her 
husband, therefore, a little lecture ; and he — he 
conceded that she was right. 

Whilst I instructed the cook on the most ele- 
gant manner of serving up a first course, Julie 
came running into the kitchen with tears in her 
eyes. " Give me ! give me !" exclaimed she 
with her customary liveliness, " something good 
for Emilia ; she ate nothing at breakfast, she 
will be ill ; she will die of mere fatigue to-day ! 
What have you herel Boiled eggs! I take 
two ! Glasses of jelley ! I take two ! I may 
do sol Ah, a Httle caprin sauce, that makes 
one lively — and now a little bit of fish or meat 
to it, and a few French rolls— see ! now some 
tarts — ^now then I am pleased. Emilia likes 
sweet things so ! — Do you know what she is 
doing, Beatal" she continued in a whisper .- 
" She prays to God. I have peeped in through 
the key-hole; she is on her knees, praying. 
God bless her !" and bright pearls ran down 
Julie's cheeks as she hastened out with these 
plates full, which she carried I cannot conceive 
how. 

At length our arrangements came to an end ; 
all was now left, together with the necessary 
instructions, in the hands of the servants and 
the Colonel. Her Honour and I went to dress 
ourselves for dinner. 

Somewhat later I went in to Emilia. She 
stood before a glass, dressed in her bridal robe, 
and contemplated herself with a look which ex- 
pressed neither that pleasure nor that self-satis- 
faction which a handsome and well-dressed 
woman almost always feels in the contemplation 
of her beloved I. Helena clasped her bracelet ; 
and Julie was kneeling as she arranged some 
of the lace trimming. " Look," exclaimed Julie, 
as I entered the room, " is she not sweet 1-^is 
she not lovely t — and yet," added she in a whis- 
per, " I would give half of that which I possess 
to purchase for her another mien ; she looks as 
troubled and grey as the weather 1" Emilia, 
who heard her sister's words, said, " One can- 
not Ibok gay when one is not happy. Every 



tbiag seenw to* me. so heaV3r« so. unbearable! 
Tbis day is a horrible day. I would willingly 
«die!" 

"Xrord God !" said Julie to me, wringing ber 
diands ; " now she begins to ory. She will have 
red eyes and a red nose, and will not be band* 
.some again. What shall we do V* 

" Dear Emilia,'' said Helena, mildly, as she 
-conducted the hand of ber sister to her mouth ^ 
" are not you a little irrational ! This marriage 
is your own wish, as well as all our wishes. 
j\CGording to all by which human nature can 
form a judgnient, you will be happy. Has not 
Algernon the noblest qualities 1 Does he not 
love you most tenderly 1 Where would, you 
£nd a husband who would be for your parents a 
more affectionate son — ^for your brother and sis- 
ters a more devoted brother V* 

" All this is true, Helena ; or rather, all this 
•4Beems like truth. But ah ! when I think that I 
flow stand at the point of changing m| whole 
'existence — that I shall leave my parents — ^leave 
you, my good, my affectionate sisters — that 
Jhome, where I have been so happy, — and this 
jfor the sake of a man whose heart I do not know 
■«s I know yours ; whose conduct may change 
.towards me, who may make me unhappy in so 
many ways. And this man will be in the future 
every thing to me, — ^my fate must be irrevoca- 
bly bound to his. Ah ! my sisters, when I think 
•on all this, it becomes dark before my eyes. I 
feel my knees tremble ; and when I think that 
it is to day — to-day—within a few hours, which 
shall decide my fate ; and tbat I stift have free- 
dom, still can withdraw — ^then I feel the pang 
•of indecision, of uncertainty, which nobody can 
-conceive. Beata, my sister, nfever marry !'* 

" But sweetest Emilia," began Helena again, 
"you who find it so easy to submit to necessity, 
•think only that your fate is already decided, that 
it is already too late for you to renounce your 
•own happiness.'* 

" Too late !" exclaimed Emilia, without ife- 
;garding the last word. '*Too late is it not, as 
4ong as the priest has not united us. Yes, even 
.at the foot of the altar I ha»e the right, and 
^an '' 

" And would you have the heart to do iti" in- 
.terrupted Julie, in the most tragic tone ; " would 
jou drive Algernon to despair 1 You would 
jictually " 

" A scene !" said a voice in the doorway ; and 
'the Colonel, with his arms folded, observing 
Julie with his comic look, whose attitude was 
not unlike that for which the celebrated Made- 
moiselle George is applauded in Semiramis and 
.Maria Stuart. Julie reddened, but still more 
Dmilia. 

The Cornet, who followed his father, present- 
*ed to his sister, from Algernon, some fresh ex- 
^juisitely beautiful flowers, together with a note, 
which contained lines which were anything but 
<cold and unmeaning. Emilia's countenance 
-cleared up— -she pressed her brother's hand. 
He threw^ himself on his knee, in a rapture of 
•knightly enthusiasm, and prayed for the favour 
of kissing the toe of her shoe. She extended 
to him, with' a gracious mien, her little foot; 
■and while he bent himself down, not as I thought 
to kiss the shoe-toe, but to bite it in two, she 
threw her arms around bis neck, and kissed 
him heartily. The Colonel took her hand, led 
C 
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her into the middle of the room, and we all made 
a circle around her. When she saw her affec- 
tionate father's glances, and ours full of joy and 
love, riveted upon her, she was possessed by 
pleasant feelings, blushed, and was as lovely as 
ever Julie could have wished. . Her dress was 
simple, but in the highest degree tasteful and 
elegant. For those of my young readers who 
wish to know something more of her toilet, here 
it is. She had on a whitfB silk dress, trimmed 
with lace; and her light and. wonderfully beau- 
tifully dressed hair, adorned with the green myr* 
tie crown, over which a veil (Helena's magnifi- 
cent work) was thrown in a picturesque manner, 
and which gave to her gentle and innocent coun- 
tenance much resemblance to a Madonna of 
Paul Veronese. In order, to make her enchant^ 
ing, there failed only the expression of happiness, 
hope, and love, which is the most excellc^nt or- 
nament of the bride. 

In the mean time, her heart seemed to have 
become somewhat lighter ; and, as if in harmony , 
with her feelings, the sun broke forth from the 
clouds, and threw his pale beams into the room. 

The outward, as well as the inward bright- 
ness, lasted but for a moment. It darkened 
again. As we went down to dinner, Julie shewed 
to me with a lamenting look, that all that which 
she had carried up for Emilia was untouched — 
only one glass of jelly was emptied. 

At dinner, Emilia looked around her at all 
those whom she should so soon leave ; and her 
heart swelled, and tears incessantly filled her 
eyes. At dinner, nobody seemed to have their 
customary liveliness, and nobody seemed to eat 
with any appetite, with the exception always of 
the Magister and the Dumplings, ^milia, who 
seemeo more dejected under the myrtle crown 
than ever was king under the diadem, ate no- 
thing ; and laughed not once during the dinner, 
spite of the excellent occasions for so doing, ^ 
which were given to her by three remarkable 
pieces of absence of mind of the Magister, at 
which not even the Colonel could avoid smiling. 
The first was, that he mistook his snufiT-box and 
the salt-cellar, both of which stood beside him 
on the table ; scattered a portion of snufiT in his 
soup, and took a considerable pinch out of the 
salt-cellar, which caused him to make many 
strange grimaces, and to shed many tears. The 
second was, that, in order to dry these, he, in- 
stead of his pocket handkerchief, seized hold on 
one corner of her Honour's shawl ; which she, 
however, snatched from him with haste and 
horror. The third was, that he bowed and was 
ceremoiiioiis with the servant who offered him 
meat ; and prayed that the young lady would be 
so good as to help herself Julie looked troubled 
in the extrei$e at her sister. ** She neither eats 
nor laughs," whispered she to me ; " it is pitia- 
ble !♦' 

But it was more pitiable in the aAernoon, 
when the guests who were invited collected ; 
and Algernon, who was expected early, was 
not beard of at all. Her Honour wept, looking 
incessantly at the door, 'with the most uneasy 
countenance in the world ; . and came to me 
three or four times, only to say, " I cannot con- 
ceive why Algernon delays so !" The guests, 
who had arrived, asked also afler him. Emilia 
asked not, did not look at the door ; but one 
could very plainly see how, with every moment, 
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Ibe lie^ime more mrioat an4 paler. Mte seat- 
ed beraelf near me ; told me who the guests 
were as they anrrred, and added thereto some 
observations. <<That handsonofe, well-growQ 
Hdjf who carries herself so weH, is the Baron- 
ess S . Who, indeed, would believe, that 

every time she enters a drawing-room she is so 
embarrassed that she trembles ? Look at her 
intellectual eyes, bat trust them not ; she can 
talk of nothing but the weather, and at home 
she yawns all the tlay to herself Who comes 
now, and holds his hat in so beggar- like a man- \ 
ner before him, as his comes through the doorl ' 
Ha, ha! Uncle P . That is a good old fel- 
low, but he is lethargic ; I shall give him a kiss 
instead of a farthing. God grant only that he 
do not snore during the ceremony. Look at 
my Arvid, Beata ! there by the stove. Is he not 
an Apollo 1 I think that he warms himself too 
much at his own convenience — he seems alto- 
gether to have forgotten that there is anybody 

ih the room. That is my cousin, Mrs. M , 

who is now come in. She is an angel ; and the 
little delicate person encloses a large soul. 

" Look hovr Emilia receives them all ; alto- 
gether as if she would say, • You are very good, 
gentlemen and ladies, who come Xq witness my 
funeral.' I cannot conceive what Algernon is 
thinking about that he tarries so long. Ora- 
cipus Heavens ! how'unhappy Emilia looks. 

** See, there is the clergyman. Spite of his 
warts afid bis red eye, he looks attractive ; I 
feel as it were, respect for hkn. 

" Look how Carle tries to enliven and to oc- 
cupy Emilia. Well done brother ; but it helps 
nothing. 

** Now, thank God, here is Algernon at last. 
But how pale and serious he looks ! And yet 
he is handsome. He goes up to her — see only 
how proud her demeanour is. He excuses him- 
self, I fancy. What ! he has had a horrible 
toothache — ^bas just had a tooth out ! Poor Al- 
gernon ! Toothache on his wedding-day ! What 
a fate ! See now, they all sit in a circle. A cir- 
cle of sitting people gives me the vapours ! 
What do they talk about 1 I fancy really that 
they talk about the weather. A most interest- 
ing subject, that is certain ! But it is not very 
enlivening. Hark f how snow and rain patter 
against the windows. It is horribly warm in 
here, and Emilia contributes to malce the at- 
mpsphere heavy. I must go and speak to her." 

Soon afterwards, some one came in, and said 
that people were crowding on the steps and in 
the ball, wishing to see the bride. 

New torment for the bashful Emilia. She 
rose, but sate down again quickly, turning quite 
pale. "Eau de Cologne! Eau de Cologne!" 
cried Julie to me ; " she grows pale,*she faints !*' 
"Water!" exclaimed the Colonel, with thuur. 
dering voice. The Magister took up the tea- 
kettle, and rushed forward with it. iknow not 
whether it was the sight of this, or some effort 
of the soul to control her q3fcited feelings, which 
etidbled Emilia to overcome her wea^cness. Sh^. 
collected herself quicjdy, and went oiit, accom- 
panied by her sisters, while she cast a glance 
of uneasiness and displeasure upon Algernon, 
v^ho stood inrirpovable at a distance., observing, 
her with ah usually, almost severe gravity. 

"Are you mad!" exclaimed Uncle P — r» 
half aloud ; and seized the Magister by the arm, 



Who now atood wfth bewUdered'eyee, and ^tim 
tea-kettle in his hand. The Magister, terrified, 
turned himself round hastily and stumbled over- 
" the Dumplings,** who fe^ one over the other . 
like two ninepins which the ball has stmck. 
The tea-kettle in the hand of the Magister 
wagged about, burnt his fingers, and he dropped 
it with a cry of pain on the unlucky little ones, 
over whose immovable bodies a cloud of whirl- 
ing steam ascended. If the moon had feUen 
down, it could not have occasioned a greater 
concision than at the first moment of this ca- 
tastrophe with the tea-kettle. Axel and Chios 
uttered no sound, and her Honour was ready to- . 
believe that it was all over with the little Dump* 
lings. But after Algernon and the Colonel had 
lifted them up, and shook them, it was perceiv* 
ed that they were perfectly alivp. They were- 
only so astonished, frightened, so out of them- 
selves, }hat at the first moment they could; 
neither move nor speak. Fortunately, the hot 
water wherewith they were wetted, had for the 
greater part run upon their clothes ; besides* 
this, it was probably somewhat cooled, because 
people had left off drinking tea for half an hour. 
Only one spot upon Axel's forehead and Claes* 
left hand require! looking after. The Magister - 
was in despair — the little ones cried. They 
were pot to bed in a room, in which I promised 
to spend as much tin[te with them as I had to- 
dispose of Her Honour, whose amiable kind- 
ness would not quietly permit there to be an 
unhappy face near her, next consoled the Magis* 
ter. She succeeded best in so doing, by call- 
ing upon him to observe with what a true Spar- 
tan courage the little boys had borne the first 
shock, and she regarded it as a remarkable 
proof of the excellent education be had given 
them. The Magister was quite happy, and 
quite warm, and drawing himself op» said that 
he hoped to bring up her Honour's sons as real 
Spartans. Her Honour hoped that this would 
not be done by renewed shower-baths of boil- 
ing-water ; but she was silent in her hope. 

In the meantime, thp exhibition of the bride 
was ended ; and Emilm, fatiguad, left the room 
where, according to the customary, strange^ bi;t 
old usage of Sweden, she had been compelled to 
shew herself to a crowd of curious and indiffer- 
ent people. 

" They did not think her handsome,** said 
Julie to me, in a doiefui tone ; ** and that was 
not extraordinary ; she was dark and cold as an- 
aut,umn sky.'' 

We had conducted Emilfa to a distant room, . 
in order that she mijg^ht rest a moment. She \ 
sank down iii a chair, put her handkerchief be- 
fore her face, and vjras silent. 

Every thing in the drawing-room was ready 
for the ceremony. They waited only for Emilia 

"Smell it the eau de Cologne, Emilia!^ 
Sweet Emilia, drink a glass of water," prayed- 
Julie, who now began to tremble. 

" They wait for you, best Emilia !" said por . 
net Carl, who n6w came into the room and offer' 
e^ to conduct his sister out. " I cannot-^J 
really cannot go." said Emilfa, with a voice 
expresj^ive ofthe deepest anxiety. 

"You cannot !" exclaiqaed the Cornet, with thjB 
greatest astonishment. " Why V* And he look- 
ed inqoiringly at us all. Julie stood in a tragic; 
attitude, with her hand^s qlasped above her head. 
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t'nite wttli av 0xprd»f«ii Df dlspleisttre 
Upon hiM plaeid octtniteiiaffce ; iod C-^I eaonoit 
possibly remember what I did.? bot in my ti6ort I 
Bsynipathiied witibfimilia. ^k>Be of 4i6 cnswrered. 
!.*<^Q, I eannot fp/* detittnued Emiiia, with 
■etepfaasis altogether tiiiJiifiual. " I cannot takt 
this oath, which is binding for ever. I have a 
poAiUve foneboding-^we Mall bti uitbappily uni- 
l0dH«>W!e arte not suited ibr each Mfaer. It may 
he my fau}t*»but it ts* for ail that, certain. At 
tkis ttiemieiit he is certainly displeased with rae*^ 
IpDks npoB me as a whimsical being-^thif^ with 
iwfMiBgnafice of uQiting his destiny with such a 
a one. His severe glance says all this to ^oe. He 
■Mfte right, perfectly right ; and^KerefcMMs it is 
best for hins, as for me, t\mX wo now separate.^' 

"But Emilia!" exclaimed her brother; "do 
jotf think on what yoa are saying 1 It ia now 
too late. ^ The clergy men is really here—the 
bridsd guests— Algernon— " 

** Go to him," best Carl, ** «xetaimed Emilia, 
with increasing emotion ; ** pray him to oome 
here ; I will myself talk to him, tell him all. It 
cannot be too late when it conoema the pe^aed 
•lid happiness q{ a whole lifet Go, I beseech 
of you, go!" 

"Good Heavens! Good HeatensI What 
Will be the end of It V* said JuHe ; ahd looked 
a»if she Would call heaven and earth to help. 
" Think oh papa, Emilia !" 

" I shall throw myself at his feet— he will not 
^6h the eternal nnhappiness of his child !" 

** If we ^oold divert her mind from this— oe- 
cwpy her for a moment with any thing ebe!** 
whispered Helena to her brother. 

Cornet Carl opened the door, aa if to go otit ; 
and at the same moment we heard the sound of 
a heavy blow. " Ah, my eye !" cried th^ Cor- 
niet. A Universal terror took place, bedanse this 
little deceit was played off so naturally that at 
the first moment none of us thought thaft it was 
a trick. 

Emilia, always ready to be the first id hasten 
to the help of others, was the same now, spite 
of her own peat uneasiness, and rushed to her 
brother vrith a pocket handkerchief dipped in 
cold water ; drew his hand from his eye, and 
began with fervency and anxiety to bathe it, 
whilst she asked with uneasiness,' " Is it very 
bad r Do you think the eye is injured 1 For- 
tunately there is no Mo6d *' 

"It is perhaps therefore the more danger- 
ous," said the Comet, dryly ; but an ttnfdrtunate 
trefacherotts smile nullified at the same moment 
the whole guile. Emilia observed it nearer, and 
quite convinced herself that the blow was any 
thing but real. "Ah V said she, "I see what 
it is. It is one of year jokes; but it will not mis- 
lead me. I pray, I conjure you, Oa(rl, if you 
have the least afifection for me, go to Algernon ; 
tell him that I beseech ^r a few mihntes' con- 
versation with him." 

** That none of you had the presence i^esprif 
to blow out the candle !" exclaimed the Cornet, 
and looked angrily at us, especially at me. 
Helena whispered something to him, and he 
went out of the room, followed by Julie. 

Helena and I were silent, whilst EmQia, in 
evident anguish of mind, went up and down the 
room, and seemed to talk to herself. "What 
shall I do? Bowshalllactt" said she several 
^imes, half aloud. We now heard footsteps in 



the next raom^ "He^oometr* said 2^U»; 
and her whole fvtfme trambled. The ddor opart- 
ed^ and AlgeHi — ; no, the Colonel entered, with 
an expression of imposing gravity. iBmiiiii 
^sped for breath, seated bers^f, rose up 8g«i», 
grew pale, and cHmsoned. 

" You have waited too tong for yourseli;" saM 
he, calmly, but not without severity ; *' I now 
oome to fetch yoa.'' 

"Emilia dtop^d her faafi<ifi, look^ beseech^ 
ingly up to her father, opened he^ lips, but elosCNl 
themBgain, discomraged by the stem, grskve ex^' 
pression of hie countenance ; and as he took her 
hand, aft powerx>f resistance seemed to abandoii 
her ; and with a sort of despairing sulj^missmh, 
she arose and allowed her father to I^d her ou^ 
Helena and I foUowed them. 

The drawNig-room was strongly lighted, ami 
all the people there had their eyes directed te 
the dbor through which Emilia, conducted by 
her fother, entered. 

She has told me since then that at her en^ 
trance she ooidd not hare tiistinguished one 
sjngie object, and that eveiything wad hiack be- 
fore her eyes. '*Tben it is not wonderfbl,^ 
said her brother, " that you looked as if yoa 
were walking in yoar sleep." 

Algernon 'regarded hisr with a seriousneaa 
which at tbia moment did not inspire her wiU^ 
eourage. 

Neither of them spoke. The drama begaiv. 
The young couple stood before the clergjnaoan. 
Emilia was pale as death, and trembled. Julie 
aHogetber lost heart. ** It is terrible !" said 
she, and was nearly as pale as her sister. 

Now the voice was heard which announced 
their holy duties to the young married pair. The 
voice was deep and well-toned, and seemed to 
be animated by a divine spirit. It spoke of the 
saitcity of the state of wedlock, and the mutuM 
obligations of the husband and wife to love one 
anoUier, to lighten to each other the fatigues of 
life, to soften ita appointed cares, to be an en^ 
sample to each other in a trae fear of God ; ir 
spoke ^of those prayers for each other wh«pel^ 
unite so inwardly, which draw them tovrarda 
the eternal F'ipst Cause ; of how the bighcM 
felicity on earth is assisted by a union wbteh iB' 
this way is begun and continued in the wiB of 
God— and then called down the blessing of the 
Most H^ upon the young married pair. Those 
words, so pleasant, so beautiful^ sO' peacefid^ 
awoke in every breast quiet and )m^ einoticHns. 
All was so sttU in the room, that one might 
have t^onght that nobody Was in it. I saWr 
plainly that Em^a became calmer evet^ mo^ 
ment. The few words whwh she had to say, 
she spoke ont intdligibly, and with a firm voice. 
Whilst she knelt, it seemed to me that she 
prayed with hope and devotion. I cast, in the 
meah time, abundant glances arbuhd me. The 
Colonel was paknr than ooibmon ; but contem** 
plated the yottog couple vnth an expression Yiit 
of composure and tenderness. Her Hoooitr 
wept, and looked not up from her pocket hand- 
kerchief Julie was greatly aflTected,. although 
she moved neither hand nor foot. Helena look- 
ed up to Heaven, with prayers in her bright 
eye6. The Cdrnet was at some trouble to 
make it appear that it was something else be- 
side tears which made his eyes so red ; the 
blind girl smiled quietly; the remainder of the 
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flpeetatoiB aeeiMd mora or less vtEscM^ eipe- 
eiaUj the Magister, who akme, towards the 
doae of the ceremony, interrupted the silenoe 
by blowing his nose aload. Fortunately be had 
his pocket handkerchief. 

The blessings were spoken over the bridal 
pair by a voice as delightfiil as majestic, as if 
it had corae from heaven. The marriage was 
ended. Emilia and Algernon were united for 
over. Emilia turned herself round to embrace 
ber parents. She seemed to me to be quite an- 
other person. A mild beaming glory seemed to 
rest upon ber brow, and smiled from her eyes ; 
a clear and warm crimaon glowed upon her 
cheeks. She was all at once changed to the 
ideal of a yoong and happy bride. 

** God be praised, God be praised !" whisper^ 
ed Julie with tears in her eyes, and clasped her 
hands, " now all is right V* 

" Yes, now it can no longer be helped !" said 
the Colonel, endeavouring to control bis emo- 
tion and to assume his comic expression, " now 
you are fast^now you can no more say * no I 

'* I shall not wish to do so any more," re- 
plied Emilia, smiling charmingly, andjooking up 
to Algernon with an expression which called 
forth in his countenance a lively^and pure de- 
light. A sentiment of satisfaction and cheer- 
Ariness 'diffused itself through the company. 
Every one looked as if they had a mind to sing 

aod dance. Uncle P ^ who was wide awake, 

called for a quadnlle. and stamped his feet 
merrily by the side of the elegant Baroness 

S , who, zephyr-like, floated up and across 

the floor. Julie and Arvid distinguished them- 
selves in the dance in a charming manner; 
people could not take their eyes from this at- 
tractive couple. I danced with the Magister, 
who invited me as I hope — not out of absence 
oi mind. We distinguished ourselves, though 
in a peculiar manner. 

It seemed to me as if we were a pair of bil- 
liard balls, which perpetually lay ready to jostle 
the other. Certain it is, that we were in part 
imshed, and in part pushed others continually, 
which I particularly attribute to my cavalier's 
incessantly couAising left and right, as well as 
all the figures of the quadrille. In the mean 
time we laughed as well and as loudly as the 
others at our droll skippings about, and the Ma- 
gtster said that he had never before danced such 
a lively tnuliz ! 

Helena played on the piano for the dancing, 
i^milia wished not to dance ; she sat in a little 
boudoir, the doors of which opened into the 
danoing-room. Algernon was at her side. 
They talked low, with animation and affection 
in their looks, and I fancy that in this moment 
the gorgian knot of all misunderstanding, all 
tmcertainty, all uneasiness, all doubt, which 
hitherto had divided them, was loosened for 
ever. The mild lustre of one solitary lamp, 
beaming through its alabaster globe, cast ma- 
gical light over the young married pair, who 
sow seemed to be as happy as they were hand- 
some. 

They seemed to forset the whole world 
around them, but none of the company had for- 
gotten them. Every one threw stolen glances 
into the boudoir, and smiled Julie oame many 
times to me sbowmg me the affectionate pair, 
andsaid, ''See, see!" 



Later m (he evealiiff a great part of the eom*> 
pany assembled in the boodohr, and a general 
conversation ensoDd. 

Some works wtash had lately been published, 
and which lay on 'a table, gave occasion to va^ 
rious observations on their worth and on read- 
ing in general 

'* I cannot compr^end," said Uncle P— -, 
speaking in bis Finnish dialect, " what is come 
to me for some time ; I am in a common way 
as wide awake and as lively as a fish, but the 
moment I cast my eyes into cnr»>— books they 
drop down directly upon my nose^ and I eaa 
see nothing of God's gifts.** 

"Have you pleasure in reading, gracioos 
Aunt?" asked Emilia frcmi the Baronesi 

''Ah, good heavens!" replied she, casting 
her beautiful eyes up to the oeiling, " I have no 
time for that, I am so occopiS;*' and she 
wrapped carefully around ber ber magnificent 
shawl. 

" If I should ever marry," said a gentleman 
of probably sixty years, " I should make it a 
condition with my wife, that she should never 
read any other books beside the hymn-book and 
the cookery-book." 

*' My late wife read no other books ; but then 
— what a splendid housekeeper she was !'' ex- 
claimed Uncle P , as he dried his eyes and 

took a pinch of snuff. 

" Yes, I cannot conceive, the thousand fetch 
me ! why ladies now-a-days busy themselves 
so with reading, the thousand fetch me ! I can- 
not understand," said Lieutenant Arvid, stretch- 
ing forth to a plate of confectionery and taking 
a handful. 

Julie cast a bitter glance at her bridegroom, 
and I fancy that " the thousand fetch me !" this 
time struck ber as not very agreeable. 

" I would," said she, reddening with vexa- 
tion, ''much rather dispense with meat and 
drink than be deprived of reading. Is there 
anything which is more ennobling to the soul 
than the reading of good books? Anything 

which elevates more the soul ^I would say, 

elevates the thoughts and feelings to — :- over 
to- 



"My poor little Julie was never fortunate 
when she would strike up into the sublime. 
Her thoughts were rather of the nature of 
rockets, which mount suddenly upward like 
glowing rays of fire, but are extinguished in 
almost the sao^e manner, and lose themselves 
in ashes. 

Cornet Carl hastened to spill a glass of wine 
and water over Lieutenant Arvid, and pretend- 
ed that he had interrupted his sister's speech 
by his exclamation. 

" Did I not know that it would go crazily ; I 
tried to balance the glass upon the point of my 
thumb. Pardon, brother-in-law, but I fancy 
that you certainly sate in my way. I had not 
my arm at liberty ^" 

" I will certainly take care, and not disturb 
you another time," said Lieutenant Arvid, half 
merrily and half vexed, as he stood up aod dried 
his coat with his pocket-handkerchief, and out 
of circumspection took a seat on the other side 
of the room. 

In the mean time Julie could not so quickly 
get out of her dilemma. The old book-hating 
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gentlemdit turned htms^ with great^gr9Tit7to 
her/ and said — 

*'l presTime that cousin Julie reads, for the 
xtiost part, naoral books and Bermons V^ 

<* N — o— , not exactly so much sermons," re- 
plied Julie ; andj as she just then became aware 
of the searching glance with which Professor 
L^ observed her, she crimsoned deeply. 

" Probably cousin reads history more 1 — ^that 
ts trul^ a very excellent study." 

** "Not direfGily hittary^** said Julie, again lively 
end courageous, " but histories, on the contrary, 
most gladly. Short and good, if my uncle will 
know for what reading I wonld wUliogly resign 
eating and drinking, then it is — novels." 

The old gentleman lifted up his eyes and his 
bands with an expression of iiorror. Prom his 
countenance one might have been tempted to 
believe that Rousseau's assertion, "jamais fille 
sage n'a lu de romans," had made him abomi- 
nate such dangerous reading. 

Something of displeasure betrayed itself in 
^most every one's looks' at Julie's candid decla- 
mtion. The Baroness seemed altogether shocked 
at her niece. The Professor alone smiled, full 
of goodness, and the Comet said, full of zeal : 

^* It is really not extraordinary that people 
read such novels as are written now-a-days. 
Madame De StaePs ' Corinne' has cost, me a 
sleepless night ; and on account of Sir Walter 
Scott's * Rebecc^,' I have for three days lost my 
appetite." 

Julie looked at her brother with the greatest 
amazisment. Emilia's mild blue eyes were 
raised to him inquiringly; .but he thought it 
best to avoid them. . 

' ** My Euphemie shall never read novels,*' 
said Baroness S--—- ; upon which she set h^r 
hps firmly together, and seated herself higher in 
the corner of the sofa, and looked down at her 
handsome shawl. . 

"Ah, my aunt !" said Mrs. M-^ — , smiling 
and shaking her head, *'but then, what shall 
she read 1" 
. " She shall read nothing at alL" 

" A most excellent idea I" said the old gen- 
tleman. 

" I think, really," said Algernon, " that it is 
better to read nothing than to read only novels. 
Novel reading is for the soul what opium is for 
the body ; an uninterrupted, continued use of it 
weakens and injures. Pardon, Julie, but I think 
that a young lady could better employ her time 
than in devoting it to this reading." 

Julie looked as if she had no desire to pardon 
this remark. 

Emilia said, "I think with Algernon, that 
(especially* for young ladies) this reading is far 
more injurious than useful." 

Tears filled Julie's eyes, and she looked at 
Emilia as if she would say, " Do you set your- 
self against me 1" 

" I confess," said Mrs. M , " that they 

may be very injurious if—" 

" Injurious !" interrupted the old gentleman, 
" say destructive, poisonous, ruinous to the very 
foundation." 

Julie laughed. " Best Professor," cried she, 
" help ! help ! I begin almost to believe that I 
^m a lost and misguided being. Say, I beseech 
you, something in favour of the novel readers, 
. and then I will give you soipething good ;" and, 



^chly laughing, she hdd up a garland of cot|« 
fectionery. 

*• It has, certainly, its entirely good side," re- 
plied the Professor, " when it is used with dis- 
cretion and moderation. For my part, I regard 
the reading of. good novels ^s one of the most 
useful, as well as the most agreeable for young 
people." 

" Hear ! hear !" iexclaimed Julie, and clapped 
her hands* 

" But that requires reasons, my good sir j it 
requires reasons !" .cried Uncle P .. 

" Yes, yes— reasons ! reasons !" cried the old 
gentleman. 

*.^ Good novels/' continued the Professor, 
** that is to say, such as, like good pictures, rep- 
resent nature with truth and beauty, possess 
advantages which are united in no other books 
in the same degree. They present the history 
of the human heart ; and for what young per- 
son, desirous of becoming acquainted with him- 
self and his felIo>^ beings, is not this of the 
highest worth and interest 1 The world is de- 
scribed in its manifold changing shapes in the 
liveliest manner, and youth sees here, with its 
own eyes, maps of the land over which they so 
soon must travel in the long journey through 
life. The beauty and amiability of every virtue 
is in novels represented ^n a poetical and at- 
tractive light. The young, glowing mind is 
charmed with that which is right and good, 
which, perhaps, under a more grave and severe 
shape, might have been repulsive. 
■ "In the same manner, also, are vices and 
meannesses exhibited in all their deformity; 
and one learns to despise thein, even if they be 
surrounded by the greatness and the pomp of 
the world, whilst one feels enthusiasm for vir- 
tue, even though it struggles under the burden 
of all the world's miseries. 

** The true picture of the reward of the good 
and the punishment of the bad among men, 
however little their outward fate may bear tra- 
ces thereof, is set forth in novels with all the 
clearness, life, aad strength, which one must 
wish to be given to every moral truth, in order 
to maintain it rightly and nniversally attractive, 
and productive of fruit. 

" For the rest, it is ifatural that noble youth 
should love novels as their best friends, in whom^ 
they find again all the glowing, great, and beau- 
tiful feelings which they cherish in their own 
hearts, and which have given to them the first 
heavenly foreknowledge of felicity and immor- 
tality." 

Julie now started up with warm delight in her 
charming countenance, went to the Professot, 
gave him, not the sweetmeat garland, hut em- 
braced him with child-like devotion, whilst shQ 
said to him, " A thousand thanks ! a thousand 
thanks ! I am contented, quite contented." 

The old gentleman looked up to heaven and 
sighed. 

Lieutenant Arvid did not look "quite con- 
tented," but ate confectionery assiduously. 

Uncle P— slept and nodded ; the Comet 
declared that it was not, in token of approbation. 

The I^ofes^r looked quite contented, and 
kissed with an expression of fatherly kindness, 
first the lively maiden's hand, and then he^ 
brow. 

Lieutenant Arvid pushed his chair with a 
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-great noise from him ; at the Mme moment the 
doora of tbe supper-room open^d-Huipper was 
aiwoODced. 

A repast has always its peculiar inteiest for 
those who haye had to do with its preparation, 
arrangement, and so on. 
' Eveiy dish, the child of our care, has its own 
ahare of onr interest and satislSeustion, as it now 
stands adorned and fascinating upon the table, 
jnst about to vanish for ever. Yet one has, on 
such occasions, a heart of stone ; and I am sure 
that her Honour enjoyed as much I did seeing 
how all the delicate fish, middle and alUr 
courses, vanished through tbe mouths of the 
bridal guests, evidently to their great delight 
and satisfactiou. Her Honour, at ease about 
Emilia, and seeing how excellently weil all was 
served, did the honours with a satisfaction and 
cheerfulness which seemed only to be disturbed 
by thoughts about the little Dumplings. 

.The bride was gentle and beaming. Alger- 
non seemed to be the happiest of mortals. 
*' Loolc at Emilia! look at Emilia !" said Cornet 
Carl, who was my neighbour at table, every ten 
minutes, " could one really believe that she was 
the same person who plagued herself and us so 
&r half the day!" 

Julie assumed a dignified and proud air to- 
wards her lover whenever he spoke to her. He 
in the end did the same, and pouted, but always 
with bis mouth full. 

Uncle P do^ed with a piece of blanc 

mange on his nose, and amid the talk and 
laughter of the company was heard now and 
then a snore, which sounded like the droning of 
a bass-viol which struck up to the tweedle-dees 
of little fiddles. 

Towards the close of the repast skals were 
drunk, not ceremoniously and tediously, but 
gaily and heartily. The Magister, warmed by 
Sie occasion and by tbe wine, made, glass in 
hand, tbe following impromptu in honour of the 
brdal pair — 

UmA ftbput the brlmminf glaoeg ; 

Hurrab I let us drain the bowl ! 
Let the foam the cellhig ipoiakle :^ 

Bappy couple— here^s yoor akal * 



Bfng the xiasseo altofether ! 

May we e'en, as now, be gay ; 
When, in ttty yeaiBi we gladly 

Keep your goldeii bridal^ay ! 

Amid universal laughter and ringing of glasa* 
es the skal was drunk. Afterwards one was 
also drank for the Magister, who, I am persuad- 
ed now regarded himself as a little Bellman.* 

After supper the most agreeable surprise was 
prepared for Emilia. Upon a large table in the 
drawing-room were spread the pdrtratts o( her 
Imrents and her sisters, painted in oil, and most 
of them most striking likenesses. 

" We shall in this manner all of us accom- 
pany thee to thy new home," said the Colonel, 
embracing her ; " yes, yes, thou wilt not giet 
Tidofusr 

Sweet tears ran down Emilia*s cheeks : she 
threw her arms around her father, her mother, 
faer sisters, and was not for some time able to 
4hank them. After this tbe company tindertbok 
Co make an accurate examination of every por- 
trait, and there was no lack of remarks of every 
kind. Here they discovered a fault in the nose ; 
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Imne in the eyvs. whM wer» too tmaU^ )m$ 
in the mouth, which was too large; beside* 
this, the artists had net laboured to beautify — 
rather the contrary, and so on. 

Poor artists! see* then, the review which 
eensoriousne8s-~*the most common of all mafai- 
dies--oompels your works to undergo. Poor 
artists ! hapi^, hi^>py, for you, that you arp 
often a little deaf, and are satisfied with tbe 
feeling of tbe money in your pockets and the 
consciousness of your talent in your .souls ! 

Emilia alone saw no fault. It was precisely 
her father's look, and her mother's smile ; her 
sister Julie's arch countenanoe, brother Carl's 
hasty demeanour, Helena's expression of kiiMl- 
ness and peace ; and the little Dumplings, O ! 
they were astonishingly like. One had a desiie 
to give them a sweetmeat. 

The poor little Dumplings ! burnt and fright- 
ened; they had been obliged to leave the feast, 
about which they had rejoiced for three weeks. 
During the whole evening some of us bad kept 
sneaking up to them with apples, sugar- bread, 
and so on. Tbe Magister himself at first had 
been the most industrious upon tbe stairs ; but 
after be had fallen down three several times 
upon this to him little known path* he remained 
quietly in tbe drawing-room. Her Honour bad» 
during the evening, sakl at least six times to 
me, with an expression of the greatest disquiet, 
** My poor little boys ! I shall, positively sit up 
with them to-night !" And I replied every time^ 
** That shall not her Honour, but I will sit 
up with them !" ^ But you will certainly 
sleep !*' " I shall not sleep, your Honour !" 
♦' Parole d'honneur 1" " Parole d'honneur, your 
Honour!*' And, chased by the uneasiness of 
her Honour, I went up to tbem> before tbe com- 
pany had separated, w^ supplied with packets 
of plaster, bottles of dropsy and sweet things. 

The little boys were much pleased with the 
latter, and enchanted that, merely on their ac- 
count, a light should be kept burning all the 
night. The adventure of the evening occupied 
them greatly, and they had never done informing 
me how the Magister had knocked them, how 
they had fallen down, and what they felt and 
thought as the Minister let the tea-kettle fall 
upon them. Axel thought about the deluge, 
Claes upon the last judgment. Amid these re- 
lations they went to sleep. 

At half-past eleven I heard the noise of bells, 
horses, and carriages before the house of the 
Colonel. At twelve o'clock all was still and 
silent, as well within as without tbe house. 

** Soon they all will be sweetly asleep," thought 
I, and began by degrees to be indescribably 
sleepy. 

Nothing is more painful than to be alone, to 
be sleepy and be compelled to keep awake, es- 
pecially when those for whoni one keeps awake 
snore with all their might ; and had I not given 
my parole d*honneur not to close my eyes, I 
should probably have speedily done so. I knit 
at my stocking ; but was obliged to pot it down, 
because every minute I was nearly pricing my 
eyes. I read, and did nqt understand a wonl 
which I read. I looked oat of the window, 
gazed upon the moon, and thought-— on nothing. 
The wick of my caudle grew as big as a lily. I 
wished to snuff it — I unfi^rtunatelv snuffed it out. 
My part as watcher became by this means 



4por»dittoillttli«i<fl¥er. ! encletrroBredt)o#io 
ieep Q)y«elf awake bjr tenor, aod wisbed^ in the 
^Uioertaio flimmerttig of the white stote, to see 
the #08t of the White hady. I tboaght^if a 
<eoM ikaiul should anddieiily seize mine, and a 
TGoee should whisper horrrbie words in my ear, 
4)r a. blobiiy form should asoe^d up from the 
floor-*fWbea suddenly the crowing voice of a 
HMick was heard in a neighhouring yard, which, 
in connexion with the dawntog day, diased 
away ail imagitiary spectres. 
> The melancholy song of two little chimney- 
•sweepcfs, who, from the tops of their smoky 
irleasore-heases, saluted the mOfning, formed 
^he €u9ertWFe to the general awaking life. 

In the region of the kitchen soon blazed a 
'^rtendly fire ; coffee -diffused its Arabian perfume 
through the atmosphere of the house; people 
Bioved about in the streets, and through the 
.«iear wintet-air sounded the musical bells of the 
^churches which invited to morning prayers, 
^e smoke-clouds curled purple-ttnted up to the 
bright blue heaven, and with joy I saw at length 
the beams of the sun, which first greeted the 
,fane and stars of the church towers, and after- 
wards spread their mantles of light over the 
roofs of the dvtreilings of man. 

The world around roe opened bright eyes; I 
thought about closing mine ; and as gM voices 
"^grtiet/M me with '' good mdming,'" I replied, half 
^^flileep^ "goodniglht." 



PART 11. 

Bi^OOUT OF MANY THIW68. 

Taft weddih^-day*^bas also a moitow! a 
wearisome day in the bridal hoose ! Of aH the 
^ifiMtivity of the preceding day, on^ htA only that 
"wliich remains of an extinjgfuSshed light^-^ 
Jwmi. And when from the femihar chnile of 
lieme, tof<^tber with all festal sounds and habil- 
^iments, has vanished also a fHendly couMe- 
«mnce (one of th^ starlights of its heaven >, then 
H is not eltraordinaty that itsf hdrizon is dOiidy ; 
f^, my little Julie, I thodgfat it quite natural 
<hat thou gotteirt up and went about all day Vdste 
t: rain-cloud, whilst thy brother was not uitliim 
^ tempest, as he wandered Arom one room to an- 
other, hunttmtng the '' songs of ^e stars," which 
^as horrible to hear. 

Everybody had agreed thai the new-married 
pair Would pass this day with Algernon's okl 
j^randmother, who lived quite retired froof the 
"^orld, with her tnald, her catj her weak eyes, 
aflfd her human love, whidh oecasroned her to 
Wish that nobody should ever marry, — which 
4»iou8 wish she had even expressed to her grand- 
son and Emilia, but in vain. She had,. in the 
meian time, spite of her "vexation, wished to see 
the young couple at her house, and had herself, 
as report «^id, peeled tht» apples for the apple- 
•eake which Was to crown the conclusion (^the 
frogad dinner. The day afterwards we were to 
see them with us, and the next we wero to pas^ 
With them. 

In* the mean ticiie we spent the day after the 
btid^l in ti sort of sCupiM quietness. Ifer Hbnottr 
.atte tlie whole day hotHing but thin wtoer groet 

After we bad brought this heavy dfty tC an { 
«ttd, afnd eVis^ oUe Kadlaiet^iflclM Himself «s his i 



«faalnb^r^ Mm i<iH a fiverif need to aniiiiit^ her- 
self a little ; she sfltot for wabMits, e&mei into joby 
room; a^ sat down to oraok them^ aad to praise 
lier brideg rooJh; 

'^How inOomparably charmii^^ he is! So 
regular, so sensibiei so even in temper, so pleas- 
ant, so>-*-eo order— *(a delicate nut \)-r-^ao atten- 
tive, so prudent, so vegcdar in his afiairs-^not 
niggardly either — so good — not too good either 
-*«o— so altogether just what be should be !" 

I nodded my approval of all this, wishing Julie 
much happiness, and-^yawned ^ite indescriba- 
My. There are perfections which put one to 
sleep. ' • 

The next day we had a little fresher wind. 
The newly*.married came to dinner. A cap suits 
Emilia excellently; she was gentle, pleasant, 
able, but not exactly gay ; whilst, on the con- 
trary, Algernon was unusually cheerful, anima- 
ted, and taticative. This annoyed and vexe^ 
JnHe ; She tooked at them alternately, and knew 
not exactly where she was. The domestics put 
themsdves to infinite pains to call Emilia '^her 
Hohotir.^* This new appellation did not seem 
to giro her any pleasure; and when an old, 
fhilhful servant said to her fbr the seventb time, 

Sweet Miss, ah — Lord Jesus! her Hooom-," 
Emilia 8aid,somewhat Impationfly and wearied- 
ly, " Dear me, let it be r it is not really so im- 
portant.'* The servants presOntdd no dish to 
her at table withont making it very fomidaUe 
with their qoe^tion, " Does yoorr Honour please V' 
*< Yes, yes, the fellow knows hi^ worid/* remark- 
ed the Ootonel; Emilia looked as if she found - 
that world not at all Hgn^eable. 

Fan of anxiety of heart, Julie to6k her sister 
after dinner into another room, threw herself on 
her ktieeB before her, and, clasping her arms 
aroond het, exclahned with tears, ** Emilia, how 
is it 1 Sweet Emilia ! Lord God-^thou art not 
happy*~-thon lookeet-^ejected ; Art thou not 
satisfied 1 Art thou not happy V* 

Emttkt embraced her sister warmly, and said, 
consolingly, but with tears in her gentle eyes : 

" I o<u^t to be, indeed, sweet Jidie; Algernon 
is sogood, so noble^—I must be happy with han».** 

But Julie, like ali persons of Uvely tempers, 
Was not baitisfied with this. " I ought to be !*' 
Sh^ wishtBd for '* I am," and considered^ it quite 
desperalte* unheard of, and unnatural, that a 
young wife should not be indescribably happy. 
She had read novels. Sb<f conducted herself 
through the remainder of tho day stiffly towards 
Algernon, who did not seem to trouble himself 
partlouikriy aboot it. 

When Emilia, with tearful eyes, had again 
parted from her houae, Jnlie gave full scope to 
her displeasure, and highly entaged hersetf 
against Algernon, who codd be so well pleaded 
and merry whilst Emilia was so dejected ;' h^ 
was an icidift, a savage, a heathen, ft >«-^. 
N.B. Th6 Colonel and her Honour were not 
present during this philippic ; the Cornet^ agaiil, 
took another view cff the affair— was displ^sed 
with Emilia, who, he thought; required quite too 
much fn!>m her husband. ** Had not he, poor 
fbllow, to spfing up aind look for het work-bask- 
et 'I Did he n ot put on her fur shoes, her bhsiwl, 
het- ctoi&k? And did she ono^ thank himf* 
Jiilie took her ststefs pa«, the Coriiet, Ai^ 
nbnV; tb«i sphrit of controversy thi'mv Sifeady 
one andiahoiU«»* biftor soed Itito'thi^ dtspiM- 
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■nd U» good brotber md tiiter nl^t, perhaiMi, 
hare remained at Yariaoce had not theyf aatbej 
both stooped to pick up Heleiia*s needle, knock- 
ed their heada together, the shock of which end- 
ed the contention by a barsi uf laughter ; and 
the question of the rights of man and womaD— 
that sea, upon whose billows the two disputants 
found themseWes unexpectedly betrayed, was 
quickly given up. 

The next day was consolatory for Julie. Emi- 
lia was gayer and hapfner to receive her parents 
and her brother and sisters in her own home, 
busied herself with the mosit unconstrained 
grace, with the warmest cordhility, to entertain 
them well. All the Coloners favourite dishes 
were on the table, and Emilia's eyes gleamed 
with joy as her father desired to be helped a 
second time to turtle soup, adding that it was 
** outrageously good!" Her Honour was not 
a little pleased with the excellence and good 
order of the dinner, as well as with all tbe ar- 
rangements over bead. She blinked, to be sure, 
*) little uneasily at a pudding, one side of which 
seemed to be somewhat' nttnimtf ; but Julie turn- 
ed round the dish unobservedly, and her Hon- 
our, being near-sighted, believed -that the fault 
lay in her own eyes, and was quiet. 

Emilia had the deportment of a htnaemfe, and 
it became her infinitely well. The Cornet was 
charmed with his sister, and with every thing 
that surrounded her in her new home ; every, 
thing spoke Swedish, tbougiht he ; sofas, and 
chairs, and tables, and curtains, and porcelain, 
and so on. There was nothing foreign ; and it 
was precisely this, according to his opinion, 
which made one feel so comfortable and so 
much at home. 

Julie was much pleased with Algernon, who, 
f he did not exactly jnake much of his young 
wife, yet either was beside her, or continually 
followed her with his loving eyes; one saw 
plainly how his soul surrounded her, and Emi- 
lia cast many bright and friendly glances to 
unite themselves with hie. 

How good the coffee tastes when there is 
snow falling without, and there is the air of 
summer within. That we ladies all found, as 
we, in the afternoon, assembled aroupd a bla- 
zing fire, enjoying the Arabian bean, had a long 
and cheerful conversation, during which Emilia 
talked of the domestic institutions and arrange- 
ments which she thought of making, that she 
might bring comfort and good order into her 
home ; and of which she had in part talked, and 
should further talk of, with her — her husband. 
(This little word caused Emilia some little diffi- 
culty in the utterance); and see! it was ail 
quite prudent, quite good, and quite to the pur- 
pose. We proved aU, accurately and maturely, 
between the coffee-cups and the blazing of tbe 
fire; we added to, and took from; and could 
not, however, find out anything much better 
than that which Emilia had herself devised. 

The family is, at the same time, like a poem 
and a machine. Its poetry or song of the feel- 
ings,^ which streams through, and unites, one 
with another, all its members; which twines 
flower-wreaths around the thorny crowns of 
life, and brightens with the green of hope " the 
naked rocks of reality," therewith every human 
heart is acquainted. But tbe machinery (with- 
out whosa well-directed movements Vopera della 
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mCb, howertfr, remains a fragment witbeut sn^ 
port) many regard as not essential, and aegiect 
it. Ajtd yet this part of the institution of do- 
mestic life is not the least important to its har- 
monious progress. It is with this machinery as> 
with the clock. Are all wheels, springs, andso 
on, well arranged 1 It needs merely that the 
pendulum swing, and all is set in propier motion^ 
which goes on as if of itself, with order, and the- 
golden finger of peace and prosperity points ot3» 
the hours upon the clear face. 

Emilia felt this; and she was determined 
from the beginnings so to arrange her home and 
her househoUl, that they, spite of the little aoci* 
dental blows and knocks of fate, should -stand 
to the end, till the weight had run down. 

One great and important thing towards l\» 
accomplishment of this end, is the prudent 
and exact inanagement of money matters ia 
housekeeping. In Emilia's case, this was put 
upon a good and rational footini^. From th» 
great common purse there branched out and ar- 
ranged themselves, varibus little purses, whicby. 
like brooks flowing fVom one and the same foun* 
tain considerately towards various quarters^ 
made the household plantations fruitful. 

Emilia was to receive annually, for her owa 
particular expenditure, a certain sum, which elio- 
should devote to her own dress and other little 
purposes, which were not to come into the 
household register. And as her dress was air- 
ways to continue simple and tasteful as it had 
hitherto been, so she #ou}d be able to spend » 
great. part of this money to gladden her own, 
heart. Guess, or say in what manner, dear 
reader— you know how. 

A woman ought to have* her own purse, great 
or small, whicheTer it may be. Ten, fifty, a hnn- 
dred, or a thousand dollars, according to.circura- 
stances, but her own, for which she accoonte 
to— herself , Would yo^ know " why," yon 
gentleinen who make your wives render an ac- 
count of pins and farthings 1 Why most espe- 
cially and particularly, for your own sublime 
peace and prosperity. You do not think so I 
Well, then. A maid^servant knocks down a^ 
tea-cup, a servant breaks a glass, or suddenly 
tea-pot, cup, and glass, all at once fall in pieces^ 
and nobody has broken them ; and so on. The 
wife who has not her own purse* but who must 
replace the cups and glass, goes to her husband^ 
relates the misfortune, and begs for a little to- 
make good the damage. He scolds the ser- 
vants, his wife, who ought to look after the ser- 
vants. " Money, indeed !— a little money-^mo- 
ney does not grow out of the ground, nor yet is- 
it rained down from heaven— many ;small brooka 
make a great river." And such like. At last 
he gives a little money, and remains often in a^ 
very ill humour. 

Again, if the wife have her own little purse, 
then such little vexations never come near 
him. Children, servants, misfortune, remain 
the same ; but no disorder is remarked ; ail ia 
made right as at first; all is in order; and the 
head of the house, who, perhaps, with the great- 
est ease, could lay down a thousand rixdollam 
at onoe, need not for a few pence, squeested out 
at different times, lose the equipoise of his tern* 
per, which is as invaluable to the whole houaa 
as to himself. 

And dost thou reckon 9fi ^oethifig,. Hioa uui^ 
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IMin^ nabobs tb086^ liUle surftlses, those little 
birthday and namesday pleasures, with which 
fhy wife can give herself the delight of surprising 
thee-^hose thousand small pleasures whieh, un- 
expected as falling stars, gleam, like them, on 
the heaven of heme, and which must all come 
to-th«e from the affection of thy wife, through 
—a Uule money f which thou must give to her in 
the grossr In order to receive again in the small, 
with rich interest of comfort and happiness. 

Now, is it clear yet 1 Algernon had long seen 
this, and that operated greatly on Emilia's fu- 
ture happiness. 

To every true womaii'& heart it is indescriba- 
bly delightful /o give^ — ^to feel itself alive in the 
satisfaction and happiness of others; it is the 
fiUEtshine of the heart,, and is more needed here 
in the cold North perhaps than elsewhere. Be^* 
aides this a little freedom is so refreshing. 

Brt where was I just riowl Ah I taking 
eoffk e with EmUia. Thence go we upon the 
wings of tune *a undertake a longer journey. 

He who uniertakes to relate histories with 
the pen, must lake good care how he husbands 
the reader*s pflilience. Sometimes be can very 
' well give an account of to-day, 6( to-morrow, 
. and the next day ; but on other occasions he 
• must lump together time and circumstance, if 
hB do not wi& that the reader shall lump to- 
gether his bookj and jump from the fifth to the 
eighth ehapterv Highly important is it that it 
should not besowiih my hpnoorable family ; ao 
I hasten to take a little leap over probably three 
anoflths, and only shortly to put together how 
nay H^-^--^ friends passed them. 
^ Julie and her bridegroom passed them in 
walking. Every day, when the weather permit- 

- ted it, they went down the whole length of 
Queeurstreet, exchanged greetings and talked 
with aoquaintance, noticed %ures and dresses 
amid the pleasant consciousness how handsome 
and distinguished their own were. Sometimes 
they went to a shop and bought trifles, or ate a 
tart at Berndt's, which was oAen '* dreadfully 

- deUcions." Xn the evenings there was a supper 
somewhere, or an exhibition somewhere, or a 
ball somewhere,*^and this always furnished a 
subject for the next day ; so that, thank heaven ! 
-the betrothed had. no lack of conversation. Be- 
sides this, Lieutenant Arvid, who had every- 
where entrancjB into the grefU world, had always 
something snuUl to relate — ^soine anecdote of the 
day, some word of this and this about that and 
that ; and so it was ail very amusing— thought 
Julie. 



' The Comet bad taken an odd fancy. He bad 
set himself to study. Studied the science of 
war, of mathematics, history, ete., and discov- 
ered more and more that as his bodily eyes 
were formed to look in ail directions over the 
earth and up to heaven, so also was his spiritu- 
al eye designed to look into the kingdoms of na- 
ture and science, and to acknowledge, the light 
of heaven in these. It was peculiar, that the 
' more he learned to see, the darker^ he became. 
He had dread of and for spectres ! Yes, gentle- 
men, it is actually true, and the spectre which 
he feared has been from tuneimpiemorial known 
in the world under the name 4)f Ignorance^ ap 
extraordinary fat lady, dressed iif a shining 
white stuff; S^lf-^^jif^uncyt her )opg«necked 
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^angfater^ who alwi^ went and ttiod ia tbo 
footsteps of her sweet mama ; and Boasiinf^ 
who might be the ghost of .an old French Ian* 
guage-master, who during his lifetime was rela- 
ted to this lady, and often was seen in company 
with her. 

For the rest, he sought gladly the companjT 
of older and more learned men ; was «nuch at 
home with his father and with Helena, and oftei» 
let bis young gentlemen acquaintances knock 
and shake his bolted door in. vai n. Sometimes,, 
nevertheless, he would be in doubt whether he 
should not open it, because he thought—" Per- 
haps my good friends come to repay me my 
money ;" but then he considered to himself and 
thought again, *'tben they would not shake the 
door so stoutly,'* apd remained quiet. The- 
Cornet had two young friends 'for whom, at & 
given sign, his door always flew open. Thes©^ 
young men formed a noble triumvirate. Their 
watch word) in time of war as in peace, was,. 
" Forwards ! March !" 

Emilia and Algernon made a journey in the 
beginning of April to Blekinge, where, on a large- 
estate, an old aunt and godmother of Emilia'a- 
lived. Emilia received immediately after her 
iparriage a letter from her, in which she begged 
Emilia and her husband to visit her as soon a» 
possible! She had lately lost her only child, a 
son, and wished now, at the age of sixty, ta 
gladden, or rather to reanimate, her heart, by • 
giving it something else to love, to live for. She 
desired the new-married pair to spend the spring, 
and summer with her ; she spoke of neighbours, 
and of various good and pleasant things whiclk 
COUI4 make their summer residence agreeable. 
She mentioned that she should make her will ;. 
that her property would be theirs after her 
death, if they would regard her as a mother. 

"Upon my word a beautiful letter I" said 

Uncle P . " Set oflT straight there at once^ 

Nephew, whh your wife— have the horses put 
to the carriage immediately. I wish I were ife 
your clothes, you: lucky fellow ! Wait till the 
beginning of ApriU— Madness ! What, and if 
the old lady should die in the mean time 1 Stiv 
that is what one may call sleeping over one'a 
lock ! I would take care that it did not happen 
to me !-^Dear Julie, wake me when the coflfee 
comes in." 

When the travelling.carnage stood before the . 
door, and the weeping Emilia sat beside Alger* 
non exchanging tearful heartfelt glances and 
anxious adieus with her parents and ikmiiy,. 
wiio stood around the carriage, Algernon seised 
her hand and inquired, "Would'st thou novr 
rather remain here with these, or accompany 
mel" 

** Accompany thee," replied Emilia gently. 

"With thy whole heart 1" 

" With my whole heart !" 

** Drive off!" exclaimed Algernon gaily. 

"Emilia, we accompany each other on tki^ 
journey — ^through life !" 

The. carriage rolled, away. that the car- 
riage of every marriage swung upon suchspringst 



Quietly and sadly did the blind girl pasa hfof 
dark days ; her health visibly declined. Her 
soul resembled the fires in a charcoal-heap ; its 
flames appear notj do not burst forth, but con- 
sume their dwpUing sUentty and surely. la 
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Hittnf akHM did sMs at timnr Mter Ibrtli h6r fe«l- 
ings, ■*(! when tbe teUeYed bcrtelf to b$ alone 
•he composed both words a«id mteks-^^wlnch 
^iNiretbe stampof an.unti^nratid naqoiet bean, 
la oonpanf slie spoke seareety a won), and oaly 
her incessant occapation of twisting around her 
%and8 and lingers a ribbon or a cord, betrayed 
4he restless disquiet of bei^ heart 

There is iii woomd a state of mind which 
-operates by causing to do well whatever she 
does in her domestic circle ; which causes a 
•4]uiet peace to attend her, like that of a pleasant 
'Spring day ; that where she lingers, lini^s also 
ti prosperity and a well-being whicn she imfJiarts 
4o every one who approaches her ; ttris state of 
•mind proceed^ from a pure, god-fearing and 
•devoted heart. Happy, happy above all others 
<however in other respects richly gifted) who is 
possessed of this ! And happy was Helena, for 
it was she who was thos richly gifted. In a 
letter which she wrote at this time to a friend, 
she painted vividly herself her happy condition. 

" Thou askest what I do V* wrote she at the 
conclusion of the letter, ** I enjoy life in every 
moment of it. My parents, my family, my Work, 
wy books, my flowers, the sun, the stars, hea- 
'Ten and earth : all give me joy, all make mc 
feel the indescribable joy of happiness and of 
•existence. Thou askest nse what I do when 
dark thoughts and doubts setsie upon my soul. 
I have them not^for I trust in God; I love 
him, 1 hope in him. I have no cares or anxious 
fears, for I know that he will malie al) righ^— 
that sometime all will be good and bright. Thus 
thinking, thus feeling, I mtrst indeed be happy.'' 



" Curro, currit ewrrum, citrrer*^" repeated the 
IHtle Dumplings. ^*Cururri, eursumt eurrere, 
you little sinners !" corrected the Magister ;• and 
thereon they honestly spent (I never exagger* 
«te ! ) nearly three months. 

"It goes on 8lowly,-Mbut it goes on safely," 
:flaid the ^agister consdingly, and full of conso- 
Jation, to her Honour. 

Her Honour — God bless her excellent Hon- 
'Our!~bat ooM it only have been managed 
that for her our flight into the countiy had been 
"Without so much trouble, so many an- *' ah ! oh !" 
and so many packages and so many trunks ! 
The Colcmel said, hadf in joke, a little word on 
this, subject. 

*< That is easily said," replied Her Honour 
Ipravely. 

The Cornet, who couM not bear the least re- 
fnark about his mother, in whose proceeding and 
action he would never see the least fault, held 
by her in all her trouble, and contradicted us, 
who thought it a little unnecessary ; and when 
she was altogether too much put out of sorts, 
■h^; went about singing **God save the King" 
!(the only English which he knew), in order to 
withdraw our attention from her Honour. ' 

, A month before and a month after the remo- 
val, she wearied herself and worked for our 
good, and on the dsy of the journey itsel^-^-O 
jheavens! 

Wliiit tMlclribg and pltfchfi^, 
In celtair aod titehea ! 



In jDarlonr mul haU 
Airthe^Tn 



fthe^lngs hate a ball, 
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Thiap tttra h«els over hsad. 
And fentlefelks Tinglnt, 
And tenraats offspriaifng. 
ChMilp eone, sad bnaMkaU and troaks la anirr 
All throng about lu, and all must have way. 
Of fHendship they talk, ffuoae and beefsteak attack, 
And up go the mouths dll— «nd np goes the pack; 
The My andles, gfoaas, and theatt^ forth '* 6o«i liflU** 
dulek the mvellUig time cobmi^ 
The alarum drum booms. 
Thus harrying, thus hurrying, nth hither and hither ! 
" Drive oBward ! drive onward ! the mantles brtef famur t* ' 
Buch paekiDg and slowli^ 
Reminds me of going; 

and going to— 
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Thk paternal estate of the Colotiel, where we 
arrived in the middSe of May. 

Had I a drop of the vein which sprung forth 
from Sir Walter Scott's inkstand, spread itself 
through "all lands," and has wetted with his- 
torieal-antiqnarian ink the pens of hutadreds uf 
aothors, then would I give in this place a aoag- 
nificent description- of the stalely castle of Thon- 
borg, built during the Thirty Tear's War by a 
high-minded and nobly descended lady in nine 
month's time, with walls as lirm as the minds 
of those times, and with leaded window panes, as 
small as tiie rays of light which easanated in those 
days from the cloister. I would teU how Mrs. 
Barbro AkeSdotter, of G^mlm and Hedei^, wHe 
of the Admiral Stjernbjelke (Whoete portrait is to 
be seen at Thorsbsrg, and shews her to be a 
proud and dignified woman), in order to surprise 
her husband, then fighting ibr the csause a( free- 
dom in Germany, she raised this noMe buikling 
opon the height where it now stands in prihcely 
grandeur, commanding immeasurable fields and 
meadows, to an extent of many miles ; and how 
she, on the arrival of onr hero at the hom^ of 
his fathers, had boming lights iriaced in all the 
windows of the castle, in order to delight and 
charm his ^y^s, I would also whisper that this 
was not sncces&tful, and that tradition says that 
he was exceeding angry at Mrs. Barbro'shaknAi- 
works. I would f«trther relate siMoewhat of tile 
fate of tlie saecessors Who afterwards lived opon 
the estate, of whom one, who was gifted with 
the power of a SkaM, scratched upon a pane of 
g^asS in the <^stle saloon, and which, in the 
timei of Colonel H— ^ was still to be seen, the 
fbllowing distich, as a memorial of themselves, 
and for onr edification : 

" Miss Slgrid with hei- Sbop, 
Are both ^tea.t fools." 
And if I had descended down the stream of 
time, from the" burnt-out volcanoes of the Middle 
Ages to the calm places of rest of onr daysi I 
would, wandering among these, searching amotig 
the remains of the lava-streams, and adfter the 
extinguished firete collected in the urns Of mem- 
ory, scatter them through these pageSj and — 
that is to say (to talk a little less flowefry) I 
would speak about all the old armour, helmets, 
and spears, which still are preserved at Ttiors- 
bOrg, and which Cornet Carl embraced With 
particular tenderness; of the bloody dresses, 
swords, murder-balls, and such like ; and meii- 
tibff among the peaceful remembrances, the 
doors, overlaid with a thousand wooden figures, 
of the steejJing-room of Gustaviis 4>tfo1pHus tfiie 
ISecond, which wer^ remtoved here from M 
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^N^ its floor of oak laid cbe^iier^wive, and the 
ottk BfMift «f iu HMif ; of tlie fOFlratt of Mre, 
Bartiny, M •he mt» with ber uom^l m tuer imnd ; 
of her sptmiiag- wheels etc. i and» in order noit to 
Hwpget sitlt to the soup* would I ibrget to relate 
'Of the spectral appftritioita wfaieh oecur in the 
*ca9tle, and whicii nobody was so liable to p6r- 
>eeive as the Nfaigistdr. He often heard terrible 
'4aooiidd-— a mixture of the clangour of the tmm- 
^t and the bowl of the Wolf; hd beard how at 
night ttine there was a soft mo?iffg about in the 
%iUiard-haU { how the balls rattled ; small bells 
were' rung, and so on. I would relate how the 
^people in^the house knew about one ghost, which 
walked without a head in the great oak saloon 
in moonlight eTenings; and how very ohen, 
«mid dark nights, lights suddenly beamed from 
^U the windows ; and how there ^as nobody 
who had not heard solas, tables, and chairs 
•dragged with a terrible noise up and down the 
foom where nobody was; and that evm her 
lionour— Hu ! but I begin to be bonified my- 
self; and I now see clearly how I have ouly 
ability with common i«h to write about common 
and every-day things; and therefore find it 
more safe and agreeaUe to teH hew the little 
Dumplings, happy beyond all description to be 
in the country, leapt about, and dog among the 
ditches and heaps of stones, where were the 
mins of the old house, sought fir treasures and 
founds— primroees. How Julie herself^ like a 
1>utterfiy, sprang after her winged isister beings, 
idefying ber brid^oam to run in pursuit of her, 
until she observed that it was not -worth her 
trouble, for he did not exert hmwelf at all. " It 
was too warm/* 

He liked, above all thingSj to sit upon a soft 
sofh with his little bride, coroibrtabiy resting up- 
on the softly swelling cushion, in a sort of in 
ward observation of life's-^^asy side. In the 
mean time he busied himself with hunting alter- 
nately on the Gotoiters estate aod that of his 
own father. His fhther was a cheerful, good- 
liearted, grey-headed man, whoeatecimed highly 
^ve things on earth ; namely^ his o^ noble name, 
liis son, the firiendship'of Colonel H-— ^, his set 
of white horses called " swans," and his tobac- 
co pipe, for the lighting of which an incessant 
£re burnt, both winter andennnfmer^ in his stove. 
Jle was enchanted with his little d'augfater-in- 
law elect, who, however, played him many a 
little trick, ever which he was just as easily 
made angry as he. Was easily )nit into good hu- 
mour again. He related histories willingly, ex- 
aggerated prodigiously, swore boldly, and was, 
after all, that which people called a man ofhm- 
our. 

At Thorsborg the family soon fell into a quiet 
and cheerful way of life. Her Honour went 
About, to be sure, with her bunch of keys and 
her troubles, but allowed nobody to disturb them- 
selves on that account ; and so intrinsically good 
was she, that she never annoyed or made any 
4>ne uneasy but herself 

The evenings were especially agreeable. 
When we were all assembled in a little green 
botRSoir, rich with pictures and ^wers, and 
where the reading of'riie^ works of Frdnt^, 
Tegoer, Stfigneliue, Sjoberg', Nicander, and 
many other Swediaih poetss which Professor 
Ii-*--«*B expressive eloqQeflc«f and excellcitt 4e- 
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okuBrtioac t«i|^ tts^oMtrs t» nlar, taDdmade 
as evety -day liohnr In ndUe and firesh ihoughts 
and feelings. IVeqoentlyj alsov there waa read- 
ing of a more sc^ienr kind r that, namely, whfone 
object it is to difihse ctearoess upon Mibjects of 
the highest importance to the human he»rt-*H)a 
God and immortality. This, I soon obaerred, 
was done with aa especial reference t»tlie blind 
girl, upon whose matble-paie coontenanoe the 
the h>ok6 of the Ooionel always lingered during 
the reading of those passages where the raye of 
divhiity penetrated most clearly and most warm- 
fy, although f through the veil of human weak- 
ness. Often, too, were the evenings spent in 
copversations on the same subjects. Professor 
L-— -, the Ooionel, and Helena, took the prin- 
cipal part in these. The measures taken by the 
Co4onel^ in common with the Professor, for the 
moral improvement of his dependenta, by good 
schools and other establishments, which were 
intended as much for threir beriefit as their en- 
joyment, gave an unconstrained oocasion for 
these converaations. The homan being— his 
organisation — his education— ^is dignity^^his 
weaknes»-^tho ennobling of humanity through 
a rightly preaching of a rightly understood goa- 
pe^thts life in connexion with the future ; — 
these were subjects which were handled by 
Professor In — ^with the greatest warmth beau- 
ty, clearness, and power. H^finrid and. pow- 
erful eloqnenoe, whiehexpressed so ezoellentlf 
his rich feelings— the happy ability, wtfieii hto 
possessed in an admhrable maaner, of giving 
clearness even to the most abBtract ideas, by 
examples drawn from the riches of history, mot- 
ale, and n»t«re*^hn calmt beautifui wisdom, 
which wa« Uve fesult of his learning^ aad the 
benefioial sti>ettgth of whksk irr^istibly passed 
to the hearts of all his aaditor»*<»the fine tonto 
of his manly voice, the dignity and expreestve- 
ness of hie ibature»— all this caused people to 
listen to htm with deligist for whole hoora. And 
when, as he- went deeper into hia subject he ex- 
pressed himself with anev«r>ifieiieaslng warmth, 
with » miore forcible atter«moev expreeaed mofo 
k)fty and profound ideas, peo^^e felt themeelvdn, 
as it vrere, lifted ftom the earth and bnnight 
nearer to heaven. It was an apotheosis of 
thought and filing, and the beav^iward jott«- 
ney of the moment left always behind it in oQr 
hearts a living spark of the eternal fire. 

It was during these evenings that I saw feel- 
ings of a higher and nobler kmd arise in the 
hitherto somewhat chihlish and volatile Julie. 
I saw her breast heavie, het^ cheeks erimson, 
whilst she Ustened to the conversations on truth 
and virtue; and her expressive eyes dwelt on 
the Kps of the noble interpreter, as if to draw in 
every word ; and she answered her bridegroom 
shortly and with indifference, as be sometimes 
would solicit her judgment on preUy little paper 
things and cuttings-out, in which accompllah* 
ment he possessed a real talent. 

The blind girl remained silent during these 
conversations, and rarely did any movement in 
her statue-Hke countenance betray the feelinge 
which stirred within her. 

We had also in the evenings conversations of 
etioth^ kind— of a light, but, nevertheless, of 
an important nature. In these Cornet Carl and 
her Honour took part. One evening as Profba- 
sor L — ^ and the Oo1on<^ were absent) Lien- 
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tfltenl AnM gave a long . lectars on tk» best 
^ mode of cookiDgreiodeetlesb, and on the sauce 
thereto. Julie inquired whether Arvid*8 speech 
did not give us a great appetite to eat an early 
•upper, and go t^^oiokly to bed. Universal ap- 
plause. 

One day, as Julie and I sate at an open win- 
dow and worked--a pot of Ptovence roses 
standing on the table between as — and we bad 
long sate eilent, Julie said all at once, quite has- 
tily, '* Do you not think 1" — and was still again. 

1 loolced up at her, and «sked, '* What then V* 

** Yes — that— that Professor L— — • has soone- 
tiitng very noble in his countenance, and partic- 
ularly in his brow 1" 9 

'* Yes," I replied, '' one reads there his noble 
soul, his mild wisdom." 

Julie amelled at the Provence jose — its buds 
seemed to have blossomed upon her cheeks. 

"Aha!" thought I. 

Again Julie asked, " Do you not thinki" 

New pause. 

" That Prof " said I, leading the way. 

" Yea — that — that Professor L ■ has a fine 
voice, and' that be talks most excellently 1 He 
makes every thing so clear, so rich, so beautiful. 
One feels oneself better whilst one bears him." 

''That is triie. But do you not think tbat 
Lieutenant Arvid has very handsome mousta* 
ohGs, very handsome teeth, ^md a. particularly 
bandsome voice, especially when be says, '* the 
thousand fet--— ^" 

. "Now you are malicious, Beata," said Julie 
hastily, reddening, as. she sprung up and urn 
away. In going past him, she woke Lieuten- 
ant Arvid, who, upon a sofa in the next room, 
was taking his after-dinner nap; upon which 
'he grumbled a little, and demanded, whilst he 
kisurely stretched out his arms and legs— a 
kiss in compensation. 

He received^-" Yes, indeed ; pish !" . 

. In the mean time, Julie became more serious 
every day ; her temper, hitherto so constantly 
cheerful and. good, began to be irregular, and 
sometimes unfriendly ; her demeanour became 
more still and grave and sometimes a faint ex- 
pression of roelaocholy dwelt upon her charm- 
ing countenance. For a long time, however, 
none of her family remarked this change ; ev;- 
ery member of which, had much of his own to 
look after. 

Her Honour, whose lively nature and active 
goodness always kept ber in motion, had in the 
country every hour occupied. She was the 
Gomforter, the counsellor, and teacher in great 
as well as in small ; and besides this she was 
the physician of the whole neighbourhood. She 
was all this, with an ease and a possession of 
mind which one could hardly have expected 
from her, on seeing her troubled manner on oc- 
casions of the least perplexity in her own home 
.and househoki. She herself went about to 
people with medicines and encouragement, soup 
and good counsel ; and the first gave substance 
and force to the latter. She was the darling of 
the whole district; old and young, rich and 
poor, praised her as " so very good and conde- 
scending !" 

The Colonel occupied himself apparently in a 

tQiore passive manner ; but in fact was more 

. actively busied about the welfare of thwse over 

whom be bftd power. He was to his depen- 



^nts, «s w^ as bis domestie mtrtmti^ a gQ«t 

and just, but strict ruler. He was genmUy 
more feared than loved ; but every one acknowl- 
edged, that, during the time the property haid 
been in his bands, depravity of manners, drunlb' 
ennesa, and crime of all kinds, had decreased 
every year ; and, on the contraiy, order^ hon- 
esty, morality, social intercouKsoi and their con- 
sequences, prosperity and contentedoess, ad- 
vanced nrore and more, even to neighbouring 
places ; and the excellent institutions which he 
formed, the good schools which he establishedr 
and which every year made more perfect, gave- 
hope of the increasing cultivation and happi- 
ness of the rising generation. Professor L---^ — 
stood now at his side as a powerful coadjutor: 

This is the place to say a word of exj^lana- 
tion regarding Professor L. It shall be short 
and good. 

Professor L was the sob of a man of 

property, and was himself in very good circum^ 
stances. He had become a clergyman, in order 
to be, according to his opinion, the most useful 
to his fellow creatures. He was, in the most 
beautiful signification, the father of his parish. 

Eemarkable is it, that he, next to me, and 
perhaps more than me, paid attention to Julie. 
Hia eye followed her oAen, so kindly serious^ s» 
searching — ^. 

Helena had the oversight 0f the parish girls>^ 
school, which uonportant office she filled excels 
lently, and with as much pleasure as care. 

The Cornet had— ijvetsight of the boys'" 
school } — Does anybody perchanoe believe it 1 
No, heaven forfend .' And that was well, both 
for him and the school. He had suddenly taken 
a violent passion for botany ; went out early in 
a morning, remained often abroad the whole 
day, and came home in the evening quite wea^- 

ried, with pockets full of weed plants I will 

say. He talked a deal about the interest of bot-^ 
any, of its. benefit and usefulness ; shewed Julie 
incessantly the difference between a pentandria, 
and an octandria, etc. In particular he was bent 
upon finding tlie Linnea Borealis, which he had 
been told grew in the neighbourhood, but could 
not discover* This he now went out to seek: 
both early and late. 

"It is very queer with Cad," said Julie,. 
" when he comes home from his botanical ram 
bles ; either be is so joyous that he is ready to- 
embrace everybody, or he looks so cross as iT 
he were ready to bite." 

<< He is too much taken up with his botany,**" 
said the Colonel. 

Helena smiled and shook her head — and so did 
I-7>and so also wouldst thou, my young reader. 
1 guess that thou guessest that he — but hush,, 
hush as long — do not let us betray the secret 
which will come in proper time to light. In the 
mean time, we drive in the great family car- 
riage to make — 



Thk Colonel, her Honour, Julie, the Cornet^, 
and I. Her Honour, who sometimes had ideas 
which seemed to have fallen from the moonr 
had lately come upon the notion that I began ta 
be melancholy ; which procejBded,.she fancied^ 
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from my having^ beaten my brato oTer tbe Book 
' of the Revelations, because ahe bad found me 
a few times with the Bible |n my bands open at 
the last page, where the coming of tbe New 
llerasaleni is described. Now her Honour was 
.afraid of nothing so much as of beating one's 
brains over books ; she half believed that my 
teason was in danger, and in order to divert me, 
and to draw me a little from " sueh tbioga," she 
was altogether determined that I should acoom- 
pany her on the visits which were to be made in 
the neighbourhood. 

We set off one beautiful afternoon, and aU of 
lis in good humour. 

We drank coffee with Mrs. Hollander, who, 
together with her husband (the apipendage of bia 
-wife), rented a little place from tbe Colonel. 
Mrs. Mellander was uncommonly ugly ; marked 
by the small-pox, and had a bearded chin ; car- 
ried her nose very high over her silent, worthy 
husband, who deeply acknowledged her power, 
■and talked about good breeding and morality 
the whole day long to her two handsome but 
^somewhat awkward daughters, whom the Cor- 
net likened to weeping birches. For the rest 
she was neat, orderly, and domestic ; kept in 
good order her husband, her daughters, a maid- 
servant, and three cats, and believed herself 
therefore to have an excellent head for govern- 
ment. 

'*Yes, yes!" said she once, sighing, "now 
people say Count Platen is dead ; next year they 
will perhaps say Mrs. Mellander is dead.** 

" That would indeed be dreadful," said the 
Colonel who was present. 

Whilst Mr. Counsellor Mellander led the C(d- 
onel down into the little orchard to shew him 
A newly laid out, or, as he called it, a newly 
t)roken up piece of land in an old potatoe field, 
we began to hear every kind of news from Mrs. 
Mellander. First, that she had read a very en- 
tertaining book about a young fellow who was 
^called Fritz. 

** Is it a romance 1" asked her Honour. 

"Yes, it is a romance. It is very amusing. 
-She whom Frits loved is called Ingeborg." 

**Who wrote the bookl" again asked her 
Honour. 

"Yes, that I do not know. He must be a 
clergyman. And it stands there so beautifuUy 
hovf they voyage over the seas, and how she 
claps her small white hands.'* 

♦• Can it be Frithiof 1" exclaimed the Cornet, 
perfectly screaming with pure astonishment. 

" Frithiof— yes, Fritz, or Frithiof, so was he 
called." 

" By Tegn^r !" exclaimed her Honour quietly. 

« Ten yes, yes, some such a name have 

I heard." 

Julie lifted her eyes up to heaven. 

Her Honour, who at the first moment looked 
as if it were desirable to turn the conversation 
from such a subject, now asked Mrs. Mellander 

whether she had heard that the Countess B 

had removed from her estate. 

"No!"' replied Mrs. Mellander sharply, and 
with decision, " I know nothing about her. Be- 
tween us there is no longer any intercourse. 
Would you think it, your Honour, that she and I 
were brought up together 1 Yes— we were in 
our childhood together every day ; and I had a 
straw hat. with red ribbon, and I said to her. 



< listen, Jeamiette,' and lilie «t(d to me, 'Ksten, 
Lisette,' and we were the best friends in the 
world. Then she went on her way, and I went 
on mine— to my uncle. Counsellor Stridsherg; at 
Norrtdge. Your Honour knows trim certainly 1" 

" No !" replied her Honour. 

" The croes ! not know the rich Stridsherg— 
he married Mamsell Bredstrom, daughter of 
sfaopkeepe Bredstrdm in Stockholm, your Hon- 
our knows really— brother-in-law to Ldnnqnist 
— ^who lives irf the Packar-market." 

*« i do not know," replied her Hononr, smiling 
and half embarrassed. 

'* Indeed — indeed!" said Mrs. Mellander, 
somewhat displeased, and perhaps with lessen- 
ed esteem for her Honour's acquaintance. 
" Yes," saM she, continning ber relation, " and 
thus it happened that we did not see one ano- 
ther for several years. But then, when I was 
married to Mellander; I went to a concert in 
Stockholm, and there saw my old youthful friend, 

who had now beoeme'the Countess B . A nd 

I bowed and bowed to her— but what do you 
think 1 She looked point-blank at me and nev- 
cr moved again, and acted exactly as if she did 
not recognise me. *Aha!* thought I. Now, 
howerer, when she drives past my house in her 
conntry carriage, she puts her head out of the 
window and bows and nods. Bat — I knit. What 
i^does ywir d^r Honour think 1" 

That which her dear Honour thought, howev- 
er, Mrs. Mellander did not know this time ; for 
in the same moment came in her dear better- 
half, together with the Colonel, who mentioned 
our setting off, as the clock had already struck 
five, and we had almost seven miles to drive to 
Ldfstabolm, where we had to make our next 
visit, to the IrOnfounder I>^ — . In the mean 
time every one of the company must take two 
cups of coffee, with the exception of the Cor- 
net, who cursing Mrs. Mellander, her good in- 
tention and her coffbe, resolutely declined. He 
and Jnlie had daring this time done their best 
to enliven and amnse the two Mamselles Eva 
and Amalta. The Cornet said to them, in his 
gay good humour, all kind of little polite things. 
Julie praised their flowers, promised to lend 
them books, patterns, etc., which had the eff*ect 
of making the hig:idsome weeping birches, as 
if shaken by a brisk wind, or enlivened by a 
beneficial rain, lift up by degrees their branch- 
es, and move their leaves ; that is to say, Ama- 
lia and Eva were quite lively, and their eyeballs 
turned both to east and west. 

At Ldfstabolm were the Colonel and his fam- 
ily received with the liveliest and most noisy 
joy. In an espeOial manner was great attention 
shewn to Comet Carl, who, for his generous 
deportment, his lively temper, together with his 
merry fancies, was universally^ beloved and 
thought much of by the neighbours, and was in 
especial ftivour at Lo&taholm, where balls, thea- 
tricals, and pleasures of aU kinds were perpetu- 
ally altematmg, and where he had danced now 
with twelve ladies in four-and-twenty dances — 
by turns as Captain PufT, or Cousin Pastoreau, 
or as the Burgomaster in Carolns Magnus — and 
occasioned universal delight. The parts of lov- 
ers he had never been able to take, because he 
had never been in love ,- and, therefore, could not 
naturally represent that which was contrary to 
his nature. 
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In cpUfr lo «fl«bial« ibe sMUt-day of thQ 
Iroiuxuftt^r J> — ^ hi» tlirae t^tontfol dauifbtera, 
and his four u»leotiQ| 8Qtti,fave on (bis eteniiig 
a little coDOBrt, to which a tolerablj Uurfe oom- 
pany of listeners bad been i|i?iiod, and to whiish 

now the H fami^ nade a welcome fivei 

Mrs. D'-*-^, whom ie|iort called a very ac- 
complisbed lady, who talked of Weber asd 
Eosaini, of education and aooompfohiiient, poe- 
try^ pc^oQpDg, taate, taot, and ao on, made 
therefore a floweiy syiMeb to ber Honaur about 
her views of edocation, and of a ayaleai which 
had laid the foundation of that which she bad 
nven to 4ier children, and without wbioh* both 
Weber and Rosaini, accomplishment, taste, and 
tact, would move themselvea with aay (act. 

At the beginning of the concert, £leooora J>^ — 
bashfully and blushing seated beoelf at the piano- 
forte and played ** Con tutla lafons^ d^ detptaror 
asicnuy In every accord which sbe etroek, she 
gave to the ears of the auditfurs two or three 
notes into the bargain ; and the shakes, thanks 
to the baas^pedal and fermate, went over the keys 
like a daah of India-rubber, over a drawing. 
The dose produced much effect — the whole pia- 
no thundered, After this, the blue-eyed The- 
reee sang an Aria out of the barber of Seville. 
MagnUioent staccato tones, and powerful roUe, 
as if shook with manual force, and shrill ex- 
clamation, drew from the audience the most 
lively deciarationa of gratitude for so mnch — 
trouble. 

The Ironmaster D«^ — , a HtUe fat aiul merry 
old man, was fascinated by hia ohildreii, whom, 
in bis paternal heart, be compared to the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and went up during all 

this to Colonel H , rubbing his bands, and 

asking, with flashing eyea, ** Now, what thinks 
my brother t What says my brother ! What 1 
What ?" 

The Colonel, who had in part too good nat- 
ural taste, and in part had heard too much good 
mu3ic, not quite well to know what he was 
about, took refuge in his good-haoaourod arch 
smile and the two-sided praise, '<Th^ |day 
devilishly !" or, " She sings dike the thousand !" 
-r-wbich dubtotts expressioas the happy father 
rpceived with the most lively pleaeure. 

A duet which succeeded this, between Adolf 
D-,-^ and one of bis sisters, got a little <a8 the 
Colonel sakl) out of joint ; and a duet of angry 
looks took place between the brother end els- 
ter ; whilst the song, by degrees, again adjusted 
itself 

The finale, or chorus, which all the seven vir- 
tuosos sang together,(in which ^'tonglife," and 
"free from strife,'' "bowls," and "afclls," and 
such like worda rhymed, composed, together 
with the thereto-belonging and preceding row of 

words, by Adolf D ^ would, I thought, have 

shook down the house. 

Her Honour, who during all this sate as if 
she were at evenJAg service, with a devotional 
and rather deplorable mien, now did her best to 
satisfy the musieal family's thinst for praise. 
The Colonel repeated his words of power, and 
the company sang a chorus of bravo ! and ckar^ 
mant! which, however, were accompanied by 
many equivocal looks. Thia behaviour scandal- 
ised the Cornet — he had an easy part to act — 
who could say, and did, say it freely, that he 
did not at ail understand anything about music. 



■ftd eiMild tiM, ther^fbre, give anjr Jodgtdenf npon 
ft. Atiother, who fh>m hw musical knowledge 
(or fbr hie eins^ sake) is called upon to give in 
opinion, is badly oflT at sueh a concert as this. 
One may condemn artists, for one has purchased 
the right of doing so ; but amateurs one can only 
praise ; that one consklers oneself obliged to do ; 
artd if one cannot do it with a good conscience,^ 
the truth takes its ^ght not willingly wichotit 
shewing a sour face. 

It was not to be thought of that we should 
return home before supper. The clock struck 
eleven bdbre we were again in the carriage. It 
was a mild, unusually lovely spring night. Her 
Honour was soon asleep, lolled by the rocking^ 
of the carriage and by our conversation. We- 
att grew silent by degrees. The Coloners couo- 
tenaoee was gloomy. l*he Cornet sate and 
looked at the moon, which, pale and mild, stood 
above the green peaceful earth. There was^ 
a something enthusiastic in his look, which I 
had never remarked before. Julie was also foil 
of thought. The coachman and horses must 
also have thought about something for we onfy 
crept slowly through wood and fields. When 
we, about midnight, drove past the parsonage, 
the residence of Professor L-- — , we saw a light 
shining in one of the windows. The Colonel 
saw it, and said, whilst his eyes beamed kindly,. 
"There, now, sits L-i — , and wakes and la- 
bours for the good of his fellow-creatures. He- 
himself enjoys no nightly repose ; and may do> 
so, perhaps, for fifty years or more, before his.* 
work will be rightly understood and valued p 
and such nights succeed to days which are 
wholly dedicated to the fulfilment of his mani- 
fold duties.'* 

" He is like his light," said the Cornet, " he 
consumes .himself to illuminate others." 

" He must be a most noble man," said JuliOj. 
with a tear in her eye. 

" Yes, indeed,*' said the Colonel, " I know 
none nobler. But he cannot live long in that 
way ; he kills himself" 

»• Has he not," asked Julie, ** any sister, or a- 
mother, or somebody at home* with him, who 
will look after him, and love him, and value 
himV 

» No, he is solitary." • 

" Solitary," repeated Julie, sofUy and anx- 
iously. WhHst we drove in a half-circle around 
the parsonage, she leaned out of the carriage- 
window, and kept her head stfll turned in one 
and the same direction. 

"What are you looking after, my child 1"' 
asked the Colonel. 

" After the light, papa — it glimmers so beau- 
tifiiBy in the night." 



On the following day several visits were to 
be made in the neighbourhood ; but now it was 
altogether impossible for the Cornet to accom- 
pany us upon these. He had got an intimd[tion 
that the LtTtnaa borealis was to be found in a 
woody district about three or four miles east. of 
Thorsborg ; and in order to convince himself 
thereof, it was necessary that he left us before 
dinner. 

"I cannot comprehend," said Julie, "upon 
what Carl Kves on certain days. He never 
takes anything with' him, however much I may 
beg of him to do so, whenever he goes on his- 
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gm vffcy ^in^'^ 

*f Nov 9^Bm he nu^ totlra woods V* sfiid the 
Qptonei, ae be. saw his son go with greait strides 
atfoae.the court. "I iear that his I4nn0a 
boFmlu.hdB Uifned his head.*' 

0«r Tisits t0-day were less fortonate. At 
the L-rr^'B of Vik the children had the measles ; 
apA, for the sake of oar IHtle Pamplings» we 
IMNBied away, on this newav at T^ speed. 

At M ^ the Countess was not at home. 

I» a piea^ore-house in the garden sung hor 
fiOAary-hiids, hungeving in si^endid coges ; and 
seemed, by alternately lamenting, akernately 
jey<0us quavering notes, both by fair mes^s ^nd 
fQul, t)»idcaw attention to thf^ir w«3t. 

Her Honour gave them seed, walieri sugar, 
htrd*|^a88» and a thousand fla^eriqg names. 

**With aH these," remarked the Colonel,. 
*^ we shall not get a cup of tea^s la^eraoon.*' 

Between six and iSevtep Vdock ihtbe ^tier- 
qopn, not to have tea was a greet kies to the 
Colonel ; and her Honour^ who knew that, sate 
with a troubled an anxious CQuatenance in the 
carnage, whilst we tunied upon our homeward 
way, which would require z lull half hour. In 
o(ib»r to take a MKsrter cut, as he believed, the 
cqacbmao drove by a new way, which also 
brought us acquainted with a new district. We 
drew up in a wild spoti overgrown with wood, 
to givQktbe horses breath. To the right, and at 
no great distance .ifom the. carriage, we saw 
abeve the tree tops a column of smoke acise, 
which a gentle wind drove towacds us. 

"* Upon my faith," said the Colonel, *< do I not 
believe that they have tea ready for us there. 
See» Julie ; does there not shine a white wall 
through the wood V 

''1^ I see somethiof grey*white; there is 
actually a house there ; the sq»ofce seems to 
come, from it. It is plain that a fairy is waiting 
for us there to entertain us. Faerie, which bids 
to tea, that rhymes excellently." 

«*My opinion is,'*" said the CploneJ, "that if 
there be no fairy there, yet theve- are quite cer- 
tainly people, and who most surely will bcyitow 
^a upon us, if wor-What do you think, Char- 
lotte ; shall we not paiy a^ visit v> that little 
oharming palnce in the wood yonder 1 We will 
tell the gentlefolks there that we wish to make 
their acquaintatnoe, and Ihat we — in one word, 
that we are thirsty." 

Julie laughed beaiitily.. H^ Honour looked 
quite horrified, 

*'My good Jfieiid)'' said she, "that would 
never do." 

**It would 4o.fair me, charmingly," seid the 
Colons, " to ipat a cup^tf tea." 

" Beeides, sweet manmv^" ssmi Julie, '< w<e 
might, perhans, make a veiry interesting ae- 
ouainlance. rofexamidektMnJk if I>pn Quixote 
dkt not die o€ his bloo^-lettini^ a^ people aaid,. 
bul; traveil«di up into the nofth, Uii bM set: 
himsell^^ewft here with his baodsoiae TohoeOt 
an4 recei^fii^ us ; or if we shc!u}4 mi^t with a 
hermit, wi^, wouki teUt m hui hiakn^ & oi? a, dis^ 
guiaed prin e a as - v " 

*f What-, and whom yon wilJ^" aaid tberCokmei, 
" if they be only ChrisMan enougk UK give us i^ 
oup el-tea'^ • 

M t^ Colonel npw certajpiy, for tlp^ fow^ 
lime, bad eeme out with his "eupof tea}" her 



Quixote, as she called it, fhet all thoughts «if It: 
were given l^>, «n4 it wee 4ej;enm«d tooon* 
tisue the drive. 

A» the owrriage wa« now again net in SDetien^ 
crack went offpne pf Ihe hind wheels ; the oai- 
riage went slowly Qver> and amid a variety -of 
exclamations wetumbleclt the ene over the* 
other, down upon the road. 

Her Hooonr tojr JUPUP: msi but endMvoured, 
however, before she herself thought of gettwi^ 
up, iQ draw a^w^y her retiouie, which by chaace. 
w«e under o^, and which I assured her west 
quite Bwpoasible for her to do as le«)g as I wee^ 
unable to mpve frf^m the spot. 

At length we, every ope of hs, s(oe4 again- 
upon our feet. Her Hppour w^ Pf^ and w»^ 
gathered all around her, with fear aad anxiety^ 
and asked a thousand questions-- "\^hether 
she had struc)c her8elf->was much fr^htaned, 
and such like." ]&ut ^s she replied to all. with» 
'^ No," and as we, to her anxious inquiries aboutt 
us could also say that we felt neither fright^ 
wounds, nor bruises (of being squeezed I wiU. 
not speak), Julie burst out into such a hearty 
and loud fit of laughter that we were compelled 
to join her. The coachman an4 servant wer» 
both, like U4» unin}ured« and seratobed their 
beads with tcoabled faces. 

With their assistance, the Colonel now en- 
deavoured to raise the o|d heavy carriage ; but 
the road consisted of deep sand—the carriage- 
had fallen as good as into a ditch-^the coach- 
men was an invalul~4he servant an antiquity. 
They cried out *( £a !-^uh !" The Colonei 
alone worked, Jind the carriage caine not fronir 
the spot. 

A visit to the grey house (the only human^ 
habitation which was visible) was now neces- 
sary, sad the Colonel, who was so bent upon 
this visit and his *' cup of tea," that he was 
quite pleased about this fifiajr of the carriage,., 
exclaimed, " We must go altogether in pleasure 
and need ;" offered his wife his arm, aad led 
hM-, w^h, unusual cheerfulness and merry jokes^ 
along.the narrow patl^ which wound though a 
thick spruce and pine wood, and seemed to con- 
duct to the so much talked of grey l^ouse. 

*' It will rain," s^iid lier Honour, and looked' 
anxiously up to heaven. " My bojpmet !— dcould 
we not stop here under the trees, whilst Gron- 
vail Pinp and fetehes people to the earriage 1" 
. " It will not rain," said the Colonel 

** It does rain," said her Honour. 

"Let. us hasten taget undsj; a roof," said the 
Colonel, and h^vried merrily onward, holdinir 
his bait aver her HonQpr's head. 

At test we arrived befojre the little grey house- 
It had a gk>0Biiy and foi^lorn appearance ; and 
with the exception of a little kitchen jgiTden, all 
ajponnd was wild and uincultivated. The silver 
waves of a lake glitteisef}, at spme. djatf^ica 
through th)e dark: fir WQe4 

It begf^ t^ raiR in ea^vest a^ we i<eeiched |he 
hoHse. A doop op the ri^^t of the entrance; 
Steed af jav. It led to the aanctuaty of the kitchr 
! en« As the Colonel entered,, a. maid^serrant 
i started from ^. corner^ like a hare from her fora^ 
ai^ fixed m^O us her only hal^awake grey 
eyes and stammeired forth—" 5e so good as ta 
gp^ up stairs-rrthe gentlefolks are.at home." 

we mounted up a narrow And dark staii^ca^e^ 
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which gave ds a'Tiew of a Utde room filled on 
all sides with washing. Tables and chairs, as 
well as haskets, were corered with clothes^ 
paitly folded and {mrtly" not. The air steamed 
botly towards as as if fh>m a heated oren. 

'' Oo on, go on !'* said the Colonel, friendly 
admonishing her Honour, who made a halt on 
the step. 

** My sweet fKend, I really cannot go and step 
into the clothes baskets,*' replied she a little 
distarbed. The Colonel and I drew these aside, 
and we went through the land of dothes to an- 
other door, at the opening of which we all stood 
for a moment in astonishment and surprise. 

A perfectly beautiful, majestic lady, dressed 
msgnificeatly in black silk and lace, stood in the 
middle of a room, tastefully ornamented with 
lieautrful glass, vases of flowers, mirrors, and 
ether useless things. Somewhat behind her 
stood, although she seemed to roe only to float, 
a young — yes, actually only a young girl, — but 
490 enchantingly, so angelically beaotifbl, that 
<^ne was ready to doubt whether there were 
anything earthly in her existence. She could 
not be more than si3^eeh at the most, bad her 
light hair fastened up with a gold pin, wore a 
light gauze dress, which surrounded like a bright 
cloud the lily-white^ lovely, ideally beautifully 
formed angelic being. 

The elder tady approached us, whilst her dark 
-blue eyes regarded somewhat proudly and in- 
^ttiringly the sninvited guests. Her Honour 
«tepp^ bacl^ward and trod upon my toes. The 
Colonel, whose noble bearing and open, and at 
the same time cheerful manner, made upon every 
one an agreeable impression, soon called forth 
■a-n amiable smile upon the lips of the handsome 
Wood-lady, whilst in a manner at once pleasant 
and comic he related the cause, or rather the 
•causes of our unexpected visit ; besought for- 
giveness for it : mentioned his name, which 
seemed to make an extraordinary impression 
upon the beautiful unknown, and presented bis 
wife and daurfiter — me, he forgot. I forgive 
%im. Who talks of the sauce to the goose 1 It 
follows of itself, of Course, as appendix. The 
handsome Wood-lady replied in broken Swedish, 
'but with a voice which was actual music. 
^* Very welcome ! the carriage -shall have help, 
and we will have tea — as good as I can. My 
-daughter^ my Hermina,*' added she, whilst she 
f>ushed back the shadowing curls from the brow 
of the sylph. 

In the mean time her Honour advancing to 
the sofa, stood and curtseyed with great polite- 
ness before a gentleman who hitherto had been 
half concealed by the window-curtains, but who 
now stepped forward, took the hand Of the ias- 
tonished lady, shook it and kissed it, laughing 
the while, and saying, not without embarrass- 
ment, '* Sweet Mamma !" It was— the Comet. 

Her Honour said merely, " Good heavens !" 
siUd seated herself quite hurriedly and quite 
confounded upon the sofa, with clasped hands 
:and looks riveted upon her son. The Colonel 
opened his eyes wide, made a most comical gri- 
mace, but said nothing. A sort of embarrassed, 
uneasy constraint took place in the company. 
The Cornet, who in particular seemed to stand 
upon needles, went out to look after the repara- 
tion of the carriage. 



The4)aiid0oiM W<«Bd-taayS¥e«t Mt Ao, atft 
we remained alone with the sylph; whom tha . 
C(jlonel observed with apparent delijght. He, 
as well as her Honour and Julie, endeavoured 
with questions and observations on a variety of 
subjects to make her talkative, but it did not 
succeed ; she talked only a little, and avoided 
answering questions. Child-like innocence, in- 
ward grace, and an almost heavenly repose, lay 
in her whole being, and impressed itself opoB 
all which she said. She spoke tolerably good 
Swedish, but with an accent in which the tint 
tones of the Italian tongue betrayed itself. Julte 
was delighted, and ceased not to v^hisper to me;- 
^'She is an angel, an angel! Look at. her 
mputh ! — no, look at her little hand,^no, ]ock 
at her foot-*^o, look at her eyes !— <ah, brother 
Carl! — now art thou certainly fast! — she i».a 
real angel !" 

In that little tastefully ornamented room stood 
also a harp and lyre. To Julie's question wheth- 
er she played upon either of these instruments, 
she answered by going up to the harp, and play^ 
ing and singing a cansonetta of Aseioli, with a 
grace and a voiee so touchingly sweet that it 
drew tears from all our eyes. 

She had scarcely ended when her mother en- 
tered ; immediately afterwards came the Cor- 
net and tea. The occupation which this last 
gave to one and alt made the constraint in the 
conversation less observable, although it did not 
go on altogether straight forward. ^ 

I could not help remarking (one may pardon 
this in a House-counsellor) the poverty of the 
tea-service. The cups were of Rdretrand's 
coarsest porcelain (three of them were joined), 
the sugar was common, and very grey lump,—* 
of bread or rusks I saw not a trace. 

I feared that our handsome hostess observed 
that I looked a little about me, and that her 
Honour also looked a little about her, and 
glanced with half an eye at me. For her coun- 
tenance betrayed a painful confusion, whilst 
she stammered out something about the diffi- 
culty of getting white flour. With her willing 
kindness, her Honour offered to send her some 
from her own^ store, but received for answer a 
decided and cold **No, I thank you !" whereup- 
on she was at once discouraged, and rather of- 
fended. 

The Colonel drank with satisfaction his sec- 
ond cup of tea, when all at once we heard a 
loud noise, and somebody hastily coming up the 
stairs. Our hostess crimsoned, turned pale, 
rose and made a few steps towards the door, 
when it was thrown open, and a man with a 
wild expression of repressed anger in a pale, 
sternly significant countenance, entered hastily, 
moved haughtily and negligently to the compa- 
ny whom he found in the room, and went and 
seated himself in a window, where he remain- 
ed silent; whilst he cast, nevertheless, wild^ 
angry, and penetrating glances upon our band- 
some hostess, who, evidently trembling, came 
silently and reseated herself by her Honour. By 
degrees, however, her demeanour became calm- 
er, and she answered several times the angry 
glances which were cast at her with a look full 
of pride and even disdain. 

The Colonel, who measured the newly-ar- 
rived with searching looks, addressed to him a 
question respecting the weather. At the sound 



pfbis vdice tihe tjiikiiown turned himself qrtick- 
\\y round, regarded the inquirer keenly, <ind a 
pale red tinged his sunken cheeks, ad be re- 
plied, without seeming to kno^ that which he 
^aid^ "Yes, yes— it rains no longer— people may 
go their ways.** 

He looked again through the vi^indow, and re- 
peated, *' It clears up— one could go Oiit withoui 
any danger." 

The Colonel, Who on this dky seemed to be 

pptoessed, by the spirit of contradiction, said, 

ai^ainst all appearanceQ, for it clearOd up every 

' moment, "It chants now ;— it clouds over, 

and begins ciertaLnly to rain worse than ever." 

Heir' Honour gave him now a little friendly 
beseecfaang glance, add at this silent prayer h6 
rose up, and saw at length that it had cleai^ed 
up, and that one might "^b ori6*8 ways." 

Amid expi'essions of gratitude and excusiss 
we made our adieus to the Wood -lady and her 
daughter, who bad large tears in her beautiful 
^yes, when we left the room ; silently saluting 
Mr', iiernebok^ as Julie called him, wh6 seemed to 
wish to shoot us with his eyes, and to help us oft. 

*♦ You will accompany us, Carlt" said the 
Colonel to his son; "or do you still think 6f 
lookmg for the Lihhaea bo T' 

VI sbaU.run and see whether the carriage is 
in order^" returned the Cornet, and was off like 
4 «itorm-wind. 

When vve again were seated in tho carriage, 
the Cornet was assailed With questions. He 
declared that he knew no more of the handsome 
fureigner than we did : upan one of his rambles 
into the i3<»uiilry be had tivddG her acquaintan0e 
— be knew thai she was handsome and amiable, 
livf^d apart frotn th€ whole \>'orJdt and seemed 
to be poor — for the rest he knew nothing' more 
— nothing at all 

'^ Pof^r I' ■ exclaimed her Honour^ ** and dress- 
ed in that way— auch lace !" 

The Cornet crimsoned, and merefy said— 
"They are always very well dressed." . 

" But who in all the world was thO ciroSd gert- 
tlemanl" asked Julie. 

I " The gentleman of the house," answered the 
Cornet; "neseoihs to have ^n unhappy and ah 
irritablb teihper— for the rest, 1 do not know 
this family/* , , 

The CplonjBT looked! sharply at his «0np wno 
WsMs^eindentiypmbai^^^ '. 

It was silent in the parria^. Her ITohbur 
nbdded her' head as an accoinpanimiBht to h^ 
own thoughtsi. 

. /6nce the Colonel interruptea the sili^noe, as 
no said, smiling gobd-humouredly, ** I have' j6i 
her * klihg, kling,' in my ears." . 

** Kling, kliiig 1 ** repeated the Comet, redded- 
■ ing. 

_ " Yes, yes P* replied the Colonel, dryly, and 
it was a^aiic^ silent. 

, Julie hadi, U is true, her heari and her eyes. , 
fuU of animated words about the two hahdsoihb 
foreignei^s, but she did not rightly know upoh 
what ground she stood with<regard to her broth- 
er's acquaintance With thetn, and besides that, 
8|ei<k>m ventured in the presence of hef; (ather 
togive vent to tier raptures, froija dread of his 
earcastic looks, of which shehad'ap^hic-terroK 

"It is.extraordinary," said the Cotonel again,, 
"that exactly in that woody region, ea^t of 
Thorsborg, the rare Linnaea bo— ».'» 
E 
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' "DO you not think:, papa," ihie#tTi)()t6d the Cor- 
net, hastily, " that I should close the wihdoW ; 
or perhaps papa should not idtk }iiki now-HSO 
much — the cold mist comes in." 

Thanks for your care, my son ; there ist ho 
dangOr for me. I fear more for you— that yOu 
may have caught some malady on your botani- 
cal excursions — that you have taken cold— haVe 
the ague." ? 

"The ague!" said the Comet laughing, but 
ireddening at the same time, "one might rather 
talk about a fever^-" 

'M will be your doctor," said the Coloiiel ; "and 
as I seO already considerable symptoms^ I Order 
you—" 

*• Thanks m^st hUrhbly, my best papa ! Bfut 
there is now no danger at all — that I assure you. 
Besides which, I have much ^respect for med- 
icines." 

The Colonel was silent. Her Honour sighed. 
Julie cast roguish glancies at me. The carriage 
drew up, we were at home. It Was aireaay 
quite late in the evening. 

Puring supper the Colonel said to his son, 
** Now Carl, when were you so fortunate as to 
meet with your Linnaea borealisT' 

The Cornet answered briskly, " Exactly to- 
day, papa !" and taking Oiit his ik>cket-book, 
drew from it a little plant, saying, " this little 
northern flower, which, with the e jtc^ption of 
Sweden and Norway, ib found only in Switzer- 
land, and upon a mountain in America, has a 
most remarkable smell, particularly in the night 
tirne. It has already begqh to dry, but U smOlls 
well yet— does it not, Julie V^ 

" The cross, best Carl !" exclaimed Julie, " it 
smells really slrorig of wormwood ,!:— -or, ho 
r— T-wbat do I say l^t sipell s / * 
[ "^Wormwood V* said the Cornet oohiusedly, 
and looked With embarrassment upon his sprig 
of wormwood ; " I have made a mistake— I 
have lost, I had— ^" 

The Colonenaughedieiarcastically," One must 
confess," said he, "that this Lihnae4 borealis is 
a most curious plant !" I 

The one, however, who, soon aflOr thii, carhe 
to know something more about the Linnea bo- 
realis, was her Honoui'. There existed between 
mother and son suc^ an inward tenderness, the 
questions of the one inevitably drew forth the 
confidence of tli#d(ti^, if tlds^ were not volun- 
teered. Of all her ph^d^en her Honour loved 
most her eldeist son, although she would n'ot con- 
fess that her heart knew any diflTerence between 
them. He was the most like her of all, not dnly 
i^ feiatdre^.but in the intrihsio goodness Of the 
heart. Besides, the care which his 'extremely 
w^ak and delicate phildbood. reqnired, had cost 
her a great deal of her own health and strength, 
ajid that, perhaps, more th^ all the rest, had 
fettered her maternal heart to the qhild Who was 
preserved through so many sacrifices. That 
which costs us puch becomes, precious to us. 
Now also was she' rewarded by' the oaoiBt heart- 
felt filiai love. , 

, If ner honour knew of any mystery, she did 
)iot help U9 out of pur darknefi|s. The Colonel 
seemed to know m).,mbre than we did, because 
he used frequently to jo^e in ^ay humour abput 
botany and the Liiiniea borealis, pf which word 
the Cornet had a real horror — and the utterahce 
of which he always endeavoured to prevent, by 
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the tntrodaotlpD ol tome new subject, the Brat 
that offered. 

In the .mean time he continued his rambles 
nninterroptedly ; even andertook a little journey 
on foot to an adjacent district, which would oc- 
cupy a week ; because — but of that hereafter. 

The Colonel said with his customary quiet- 
ness, '* In a fortnight the young gentleman wiU 
join the army, afterwards an expeditibn to Ros- 
lagen will occupy him the whole summer ; he 
will lose his love for botany and the Linnea bo- 
realis during that time.'* 

During all this Julie was in her way in a de- 
plorable condition. Lieutenant ArYid, who in 
the country missed those subjects of conversa- 
tion which were furnished by a city life, began 
in his teuHrteU with his bride, to have nothing 
to say but, *' My little Julie !" to which by way 
of filling up the pause a kiss always ensued, to 
which the '' little Julie" was sometimes averse. 
After the lovers had sate beside each other for 
& long time in silent attention, she began to 
yawn. Then said Arvid, "Thou art sleepy, 
little Julie.'' 

** Yes," she replied ; ** and thanks to thee for 
it," she thought. 

" Lean against me, my angel, and get a little 
nap," said the gentle voice of her future earthly 
support, " lean againdt me and the sofa cushion, 
which I will place thus. I will lean against the 
other pillow, and also have a nap— that will be 
divinely beautiful !" 

With rather a troubled look, Julie followed the 
advice, and presently people saw, both forenoon 
afid aAernoon, the betrothed sitting and half- 
slumbering together. Julie often said, to be sure, 
that it was a sin and a shame thus to sleep 
aw 7 life, but her bridegroom thought that it 
vfi- r bus that one enjoyed it most, and thus, as 
ndi only a good little wife but a bride will attend 
to the wishes of her beloved, and so Julie took 
for the present her forenoon and afternoon nap. 
Once she was heard to say half angrily, in re- 
turn to Lieutenant Arvid*s prayer, that she 
would consider him as a cushion, " I assure you, 
that I begin to do so in real earnest.^' 



THB BLIND GIRL. 

I aeo— the Bight alone. 

Her Honour, w.ho now for certainty had dis- 
' covered the grounds of my supposed melancholy 
.in a probable tendency to consumption, pre- 
scribed for me a course of milk diet, and lei- 
surely walks into the fresh ah: early in the 
morning. 

Perhaps also she did so in order that man 
. easy manner she might make me the companion 
of Elisabeth, to whom the physicians had pre- 
scribed the same diet But however it might 
be, four things were made out: I was melan- 
choly ; I had consumption ; I should be cured ; 
and I must walk. 

I began thus to drink milk, dnd walk out arm 
in arm with the silent Elisabeth through the 
beautiful parks when the birds, especially at this 
time of the day, struck up concerts, in which 
they were not disturbed by the gentle steps of 
the two wanderers, nor by merry words from 
their lips. 
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Elisabeth** state of mind wis in the beginning 
cold and unfriendly. She was silent almost al- 
ways, and the few words which she uttered bore 
the impression of a diseased and irritable tem- 
per. She often asked, "What o'clock is iti" 
And upon my reply, there always followed from 
her an impatient sigh, *^ Not more V* 

I was silent, because I — because I really did 
not know what to say — because I dreaded by an 
imprudent word to wound her restless, sensitive, 
unhappy soul. I saw her suflTer— ^ould so glad- 
ly have endeavoured to console her, but knew 
not what tone I must strike that it might bene- 
ficially reach her heart. Besides, it seems true 
that human words have less power to assuage 
the sufferings of a being than this mild, fresh, 
life-giving spring air which floated around u^ 
than this melodious chorus which swelled forth 
from the soughing groves, than this rich delicious 
odour which seemed to be the breath of young 
nature; which we drew in with ours, and which 
livingly pressed to the inmost of our souls. Ah» 
what could I have said, indeed, more beneficial, 
more tender, more calming, than this beautiful^ 
wonderful poesy of nature ! 

By degrees Elisabeth's state of mind became 
gentler. My silent but unobtrusive attentions 
were no longer repulsed unkindly. She spok& 
more frequently, and with greater calmness. 

One day she said to me, "You are as quiet 
and kind as nature ; it does me good to be with 
you." As I never, with a single question, sought 
to intrude into the inmost of her soul, she seem- 
ed by degrees to forget altogether that she wae 
surrounded by anything else than that nature hi 
whose bosom the most unfortunate being need 
not fear to pour forth her suflferings, and who 
often is the best, the most consoling friend. 
She often uttered broken sounds— now full of a 
still sorrow, now mysterious, wild, murmuring ; 
sometimes she sung monotonously, but charm- 
ingly, a sort of cradle- song, as if she would hush 
to sleep the stormy feelings of her heart. This 
pensive, pleasing song produced in me some- 
times exactly that melancholy which her Hon- 
our wished to cure. 

In her behaviour Elisabeth gave the same play 
as hitherto to her unrestrained outbreak of feel- 
ings. She often stretched forth her arms with- 
vehemence, or made movements with them as 
if she would remeve from her something horri- 
ble ; sometimes she pressed lier hands tightly 
upon her breast, or clasped them together upon 
her brow with an expression of unutterable suf- 
fering. Often her movements were so violent 
and so wild that it seemed to approach an out- 
break of insanity. But as soon as our morning 
pronienade was ended, and we drew pear home, 
she regained by degrees her reserved, cold, al- 
most unnaturally stiflT demeanour. 

One morning when we had sate upon a bench, 
she said hastily to me, " We sit in the sun— is 
it not so? I feel its warmth. Let us seek the 
shade. I do not like the son, and it has no pari 
in me." 

I led her to a bench where a leafy hedge of 
lilachs kept off the beams of the sun. 

" It must be right beautiful to-day," said Eli- 
sabeth ; "I think that I have never felt such a 
sweet air." And now she began to question 
me about the colour of flowers, about trees and 
birds, about all which surrounded us, beautiful. 
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but for ber iavisible, and all this with a tone so. 
mournfally genUe, so filled with quiet redigna- > 
tioUf that a deep and inward emotion overcame 
my heart ; and some tears, which I sought not 
to repress, fell from, my eyes upon her hand, 
w^hich rested in mine. She hastily withdrew it, 
•saying, " You weep for me, you can feel com- 
passion for me? Nobody should do so — nobody 
ahould pity me->nobody should deplore me, — I 
do not deserve it ! You shall no ionger be de- 
^ceived in roe — know me— detest me ! This 
heart has wished to pommit a crime-^this head 
has committed a murder '. I advance how — ^I 
Jh^ow itr— I feel it-rtowards death, but towards 
a. quiet, almost easy death, fiair from shame and 
dishonour,— and I bad deserved to endimy days 
by the band of the executioner ^poii the gal- 
Jows." 

. J iseemed at the^ words as if the day darken- 
.ed around me— I was silent in qaiet horror. 
The blind girl was silent too ; first with an ex- 
pression of wild despair, then with a laugh of 
seorn upon her pale lips. At length this passed 
off in an egression of gloomy dejection, as she 
softly and dowly asked, ** Is anybody near me 
nowt" 

" I am here," replied I, as calmly and as genr 
tly as possible, for I felt how much ooore the 
.unhappy guilty one needs the kindness of his 
fellow-creatures than the innocent sufiTerer. 

** Soon," said FUsabetb, and laid her hands 
npon her breast ; *' soon will the fiames of hell, 
Which rage here, be extinguished ! Silent death, 
I know thy friendly approach 1 The fanning of 
thy waving wings gives to roe at times a me- 
mentos alleviation. Soon will this cold heart 
rest, stiff in the cold earth ! Motherly earth, 
thou wilt clasp in thy breast the weary child, 
whom no maternal heart, no father's breast, no 
friend *s sustaining arm has known and blessed, 
during the whole of life's long, long day ! But 
why do I complain 1 That I may receive the 
alms of despicable pity 1 And, not once do I 
deserve that ! I am a miserable being !*' 

She was silent; but, after a pause, began 
again : 

•*It is strange!— to-day — to-day — after so 
many hundred days of the silently-sustained 
misery of life, my heart will speak — will, like a 
long-fettered captive, breathe a freer air—will 
step forth to-day, regardless of the feelmgs of 
horror and. detestation. Which the, yiew of the ' 
miserable criminal must awake in others. The 
flantes will now blaze up once more, and cast 
abroad a light, even though a ghastly one, before 
it is extinguished for ever. 

** Turn from roe your face, Be^ta ! Follow 
the example of the sun— it is of no consequence, 
—or rather is it right so, — X have now some- 
thing, to lose— your pity. Well, 1 have deserved 
this pun istiment.'.* 

I^be was again silent. Vehemjent.and pain- 
ful feelings seemed to shake her soul, And an 
indescribable expression of enthusiasm and mel- 
ancholy was painted on her beautiful counte- 
nance, as she stretched forth her arms longingly, 
and exclaimed-^ " ' , 

"Father-land, freedom^ honour! Could I 
have liv£d, and fought, and died fo/ you ! I 
slujuld not then have been the wretched fallen 
being that I now am. if I had been a man ! 
Then would not my heart have beaten fruitlessly 



for you. the worthy goal of the eagle-flight erf 
the soul ! These flames, which now consume 
my criminal breast, had then been kindled upon 
your altars, and blazed on high, a clear and 
holy flame of sacrifice. But now ! Oh, how 
unfortunate is the woman to whom nature gives 
a soul, full of fire, streng^ of feeling, and en- 
thusiasm! Unfortunate the woman who sees 
in the narrow circle within which she is called 
upon, quietly and uniformly to live and work, 
only a joyless condition, a prison, a grave of 
life! 

* I was this unhappy one. Oh, how have I 
not sufiTered through this contest against destiny ! 
This was the dragon with which I fought — 
which I fancied myself elected to conquer ; and 
it has thrown me down intp the dust, crushed 
me, trampled upon roe like a worm ! 

** In the haughtiness of my youthful feelings. I 
was proud of my fire, of the depth and eXpan^ 
sion of my feeling. I disdained to regulate my- 
self by reason, to acknowledge any other power 
than my own will. I felt that I bad wings. I 
would fly. .1 would raise myself above every 
thing — I have fallen ! 

'* that my dying. Toice conld be heard by 
every woman who, fiery and impassioned, be- 
lieves herself formed to be something great,, 
splendid, and astonishing ; who fancies that th» 
breadth and expansion of feeling wherewith she- 
is gifted, entitle her to despise the silent world, 
within which her place in the social ordination 
is assigned, which is appointed to her both by 
divine and human laws. that she could see 
me, fallen by over-stepping these laws, and hear 
me warnipgly say, * Misguided, pitiable being ! 
struggle against thyself— against thy own im- 
passioned soul ! Behold the dragon with whidi 
thou oughtest to contend — ^whose fire will con- 
some thee, and be the bane of others, if thou do 
not subject it. Submit thyself to the. laws of 
destiny and society — combat with thyself, or 
thou wilt suflTer, and wilt be crushed like me V 

** For me it is too late to combat— the power 
is gone, the will is gone! The fire has the 
upper hand. The temple burns, burns, bums*; 
and will b^ra, till the winds find in it nothing^ 
but ashes. I have myself kindled my funeral 
pile— I consume and sufiTer ! • 

" Tbou world around me ; full of harmony^ 
beauty^ and song ; which, like an awakened, 
^^Hing childk surrounded me with caressing, 
arms ; in vain thou smilest, in vain thou flatter- 
est. I understand thee not — I sufifer ! 

'^When I was young — it is a century. since 
then— there reigned already in my briast, by 
turns, heaven and helL Yet then I was nearer 
to, the firft — now I see the heaven no longer. 
When I was young, very young, I loved already 
with the whole, strength of passion. My fiirst 
love was for my native .land.. You smile per- 
haps, find perhaps this feeling ridiculous in the 
brea9t of a girl. So have others done '; and yet 
—my native land ! The noble, beloved land of 
Sweden,. had all thy sons had my heart, ihMSD 
wouidet thou now be that which thou once wast 
-—the home of heroes — ^thelion of Europe ! 

*' You have read— have heard speak, of mar- 
tyrs-'^f the fearful torments, of the almpst ith 
credible cruelties which the friends of freedom 
and fatherland have sufllered in all ages ; an<* 
you baye turned away your eyes in horror, itU- 
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Ara'vrn your thoagbts. I read also, T beard also 
of the fate of these, hat thirsted to share tbem ; 
dwelt with curiosity upon all pangs, all torments 
of bell ; the bliss of heaven seemed they to nfe, 
If borne, fatherland, for thee ? I besought 
from heaven for the honour, the joy of these! 

** Whilst the flower of ray yoath unfolded, 
and ray feelings swelled like the streams of 
spring, rolled the murder-chariot of war through 
Europe— K>nly an echo of the clangour of arms, 
whibh glittered forth from contending masses^, 
reached our peaceful land. But it reached ttiy 
iieart, and afWolce there fbe wildest, the most 
transporting feelings. Ah, I was only si woman ! 
people laughed at my enthusiasm, they ridiculed 
11 . i wept the bitterest tears of indignation, and 
concealed my fervour in my own breast. 

'' Peace was made, and the names fatherland 
vn^ freedom, which m the bla«e of the fites of 
'war seemed so ^ptendid and bright, fost, undc^r. 
the shadow of the oiive, raany of their enchaut- 
ing rays, ^ven to ray breast these beautiful 
names lost their magical powef, since' no lohget 
was united to tbem, thougl;rts of danger, combat, 
and honourable death. Peace was made; the 
^i^citement of mind was Stilled. Hie world 
which surrounded n^e was more comt&on-place 
and uniform than before. But my heart re- 
ipained like itself, wished to hve, wished to la- 
bour; I was as before, and more than before, 
full of desire to reach the splendid heights of 
existence, and was by my ffeUow-dreaturfes, the 
law's of society, conventional lifife, and establish- 
ed proprieties, repulsed again for ever to my life 
of nothingness. Never was a galley-slave io 
unhappy as I. Restless as the spirit of the 
tempest my soul agitated itself, embracing the 
•world, it desired to raise itself to the stars, 
pressed tliroiigh the covering of etery ibeling, 
the impediments to all knowledge ; and ray body 
abd my observation remained fettered to that 
Which is the most despised, and the most trivial 
in life. I lived as it wer6, two existences in 
one,— and the one viras the torment of the btber. 
" The ortly patssion permitted by the woHd to 
the heart of woman — in education it!s develop- 
tnertt mostly takes place through the reading 
' of no vefe, sentimental poetry, arid sucti lilce,-^i6 

" love. I became acqu^int6^d with \\. People: 
6ay that it ennobles' the woman; that it 'creates' 
ber happiness,— it has. conducted me to'Ctira|,; 

. ft condiictaf me ntfjJv tti my grtive f ' ' '•♦^^ ! 
• ♦*My father ^\e^. He never nriderstod^, 
neter loved me, never made me happy J why 
tfjff h^ give tne Iffe ! Had my mother liVerf, O 
jfihfe would have' understood, wodld have lored 
Urt^ ! ' I have Heard much said of bei^j she had' 
iuflbred much— OiJmha ted ranch: I was the' 
offspring of her last sigh, which 1 ^t^^^ in with 

'my first breath— with the first and last mother's- 
kiss. Therefore was pcrhiips my' whole life 
also like to a work of death— a strift, an etefrbai 
cOmbat. Soon, however, it will be at ab end f 
«* My guardian, from whom Tfaad livfed'hitherttt 
y&ey distant, took me to live 'With' hrtn.' You 
know him— but no, you know hini trott Youl 
fancy him tb be a God'upotf earth,'— ahdhtt irai 
stern*, inffeXibie man, — «n 1rrtecbn6iIabHB;*severe| 
Judge.' O bow stem has he not been wlib me' !" 
How I lov0d bini! I had nobody and nothing; 
upon earth. He was erer^ thibg to me.' I s/atv 
nothin£r ikhd'nobwiV exoe^it hfa^. Itbtd \iM%^: 



if he bad only had some genflen^s^ tottob 
mercy towards me ! ^ut he was only severe. 
His ^e was cold, his word aosterei I was li 
despair, bue I adoried htm neV^hefess. 

** I v^as handsome, I was rnteUectual ; faB itf 
youth, and lifig, and feeling'. As the Waviw fft 
tain strike against tito rock Wbiehf fesiste and 
repels them, eto iri tain wbre air my feelings, afi 
my natural sfifts, etRsteA like a saerffice on Ms 
ablar. Ab, the wihres may yet bathe with teAT* 
the hard br^slt wbldb tr^a and repulM 
them ! I could not W^p ujtOtt tire hand im^ 
*tbfust rnle baelr,-i-wbieh eit^ded to mie Hie 
cbtifce Of death. He whom t libove all tbinga 
tafued aM loted, l^e called tiDjr feeling for hiaa 
crtmmal. I know not whether it were so or 
no. Oemmofi '» Waos ttot,-j-and perhaps noi suit- 
able for earth. I should not at that time hato 
sbnnned the gtanee of^ngeisr into my heart — 
they wo^d have nrideri^tood me; The aageH 
of htoten love indeed !-^-4iifiif mu^ -iote in m 
hi^er and puiref degree Uiah tlie fShiX^et of 
eanb, for they love the bigbest good— (hey loto 
God ! Ab, he Was a god to bto 1 VPhy viras bo 
only a ten^fol anst'ere judge T His' judgmOnt 
of me caused me to despise myself, and adbt^ 
hiffl oril^ ttie more ! 

**At one moment wbrtdly |ifide atwso fe lihrf 
btiea^; I Wished to coriuuer my passion,— 16 
punish the inflexible sevierrty 6f its object. 

" I betrothed niyself to a: young man-*good 
and amfable I believe— whd loved me ; I do not 
remember much about him. I wished to pun^ 
isb, and thobght I could' do so by this means; 
yes— becanse sottietrmcs there passed througli 
me the belief thaft— 4 was loved by him who was 
everjf thing to me. Can love be the only firo 
which does not possess the power to warm the 
object about ^htcb all its burning rays collect % 
Arid besides thnt, I was so beautiful— and he 
was, I know it, wi^akf towards fehiale beauty. 
Tet what havb I said! when indeed vras be 
widaki Wlieb did I see bihi wjiver — ^be prbtid, 
noble, strotig-? Gh, J — I was the weak— tbe be^ 
Wildered; the bfefodleid, the niiserable'f 

" Preparations were made for ray raarHagO*; 
the' bridar dtesifer weit^ air r^adj^ ; they sur^ 
rOkinded tte with pHes^hts, csiress^", and flkt- 
;tert#i. r lookea! uj»bfl[ bini Whom r ibved^bre 
'Wns~v^y'paM. 

' <Thb^thaW^aife-d:ay <iahi^-^hb hbui^ for tlift 
'd^enio'ftf i<aSlSl^f lb6k^ at hiib, he^Wks'pkle-; 
there burned* iu-hii^ eyes a gloomy flamd; but fa^ 
sat'd— dotbin^. In the last important momeiit 
—I Idokbd agatti'at.him— ^t that timo he turned 
his fs^je.from ,me ; btsr h^dsoritte, noble, be- 
lovfed^face; heti^ed from itie,,— #i^h a look— 
O mehioryl' I saidi-yw'.^ Hell! was in taj 
heart! 

"That siimfe evlihing r Went fbfffl and hid 
myself— hid myself from every dtiei: ft y^zk 
stranli^^iir thf hfekd and in tfiy breast. How 
thdt atodjfht fof'fo^ f-^bi!, h^ ha ! there was a 
cdmmbtiori! 

" Ihafrf sWhe iniWiiey^With ihie, and suece^dea 
bjrti-aviBlllng'u rider ah as^bbied ttattie, in-re^h- 
ing one of the seaports of Sweden. ' 

«* T afaw/ «W!?' sea^a storAi agitatdd ■ iti-tho 
mbrt^frig b^aVdn stoM a^ove'it With red flabicA. 
1 ' t^cdSmtsf- it ya-i^ab ! it ' wilaf beatitifar ^ I 
s«fe'opfen"a'rtA, ttiW lodked but'at th4 steW. 
'I%^=ithfA^i^6F^bl^op^n(»dit^ artti^y^nfie^i bd^ 
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Jow^ rolled over bUiow-^^roarmg, foamUig — ^thith 
er— rtWther— in the infinite',. to>var(^8 the un- 
boTinded distance, where ocean and heaven em- 
braced each other. It roared and raged— hu I 
it ^B9 fearful and magnificent. Something like 
a freush gale swept through my troubled breast, 
X felt myself refreshed., strengthened. The bil- 
lOM^s Spoke a language which did me good. They 
whispered, tbey beckoned to noe, * Thither ! 
thither !' Half the day I sate silent upon the 
TDcH* looked oot at the sea and listened,; sj^w 
the siin ascend from the wa;yes, saw the s^ls 
with white dove-like wings upoi) the blue sea,. 
under the blue heaven, boating aw;ay tpwafds 
Bome far-off peaceful shore. I listened to the 
a^monitoiy voices of the billows, and deter- 
mined to follow their call. 

'* I wished to go to America. I wished to go 
far, far froip the earth which he trod, froi^ the 
air which he breathed ; from the language, the 
Bftanners, which were his. 

"The day was coine on ^hich I was to set 
cmt — ^it was now the hour. I was abouj; to as- 
cend iilto the ship of my deliverance, its stream- 
ers floated o^^rrily in a favourable wiqd ; soon 
should I be rocHed ppon the heaving wav^M- 
wbioh sung so pleasantly* — amid their song, ^ 
at onjce was heard the spund of a voice— I felt 
my arm seized,. and dragged back by force. 
Terrific words were spoken to me by a beloved 
Toice. I scarcely understood, them — everything 
appeared to me str^gerinoomprehensible. Like 
a prisoner Was I brought back to my husband. 
At that time I felt something extraordinary in 
my head and breast— -it was a danoto, a whirling 
— ^and; as it wer^, a gnawing grief It increased 
apd increased ip violenee — t became what peo- 
ple call— mad ! 

"The jsame hand which led me with force 
from the shore of deliverancQ, no.w fetter^ed j»y 
hands. He whom I loved so infinitely,-^ for, 
w^om I would have given my life a thqusa^d. 
tinAesr^-&«— -laid me in cbains-r-and cpndu^fed 
me to — the madhouse ! , 

'* A ;time, without time, passed oyer fi)r.me 
there — days, n^hts, mornings, ^evenings, all 
were alike>*-aU were a blank.. Of this time I 
Temember nothing,-T-only this, that I aeverai 
times heard ^ weU-knpwn voice name my name ; 
also this, thatvonce apmebody near me said* ' Yet 
if she cpuld bwfr weep V I wondered, then, vary 
mnch what ail this meant, and aflea repeal 
in a sort of confused uneasiness, * w«epV 

" O^e dayr-*l know nqt where they had,cofi- 
dttcted me-^Hnor with whooa I wa^- Before my 
eyes .every thing floated in wild, confuaed mass^ 
e^ Then alL at once t perceived a roaring„lpBe 
that of a stprmy ses^ ; bqt the roaring wa« pea- 
setied of a sound, a tone— awelled in wondei/ul 
and mighty hanaony, eank into a ^asant ajud 
gr^ye melody. . . 

*» With this a voice muted ;it§df, whieh 999g 
e^ands^Ul, 

* O LtuBboTCkNl, whieh takeM aw«y the iriBS of the world.* 

" Xike a ck)ud which, jfuU of the dew of heav- 
e% sinks down apom a hard, barren earth, thus 
B^nk.down upon my stiffened soul the holy har- 
mony, and extinguished its scorching lava. 

** Impelled now by a strange power, I began 
lovdly to accompany the singing, and sang with 
a fhn remembrance of the words and the music. 



It was that which I heard when I redfei?ed th.9 
communion first — when 1, with holy feelings, 
bowed my knee, and. saw heaven qpen itself 
^bove me. M the words, 

*<aiTOiw«hypeMe,'^ ■ 

fny tears began to flow, and from this hoar ray 
consciousness returned. Tes, that — but peace 
— aib, I perceived not that ; apd now always, 
and perhaps for ever, tairjed. heaven's ^o^e far 
from me. 

. " Ah, I desired not that it should 001390 to my 
btlB'ast ! there was no subipissip^, no sanQtific«K 
tion, no dfesire for it. . 

"My husband w^s dead. 1 was glad of it. I 
came again to the house of ipy guardian ; .1 
wished to do so ; my heart had undergone a 
change, and I believed that I bated as much 
as I had loved before. I wished again to see 
him for whom I had suflered so much-^see him 
to defy him ; to let him see^ and« if possible, feel,. 
that even I could be prou4,iCoId, disdainfujl. I 
wished to humble him. Adored by wife and 
children, and loving them m return, I saw' hia^ 
stand calmly and happily in the bosoip of ihia 
.family. For all— for the very meanest l^ad ha 
'kindness; for me he had only a look more, cold, 
more proud, more severe than before. 

" I felt all the chords of my soul vibrate. ^ 
horrible feeling took possession of my breast. 
His actual coldness mocked my assumed cold* 
ness ; his strei^gth, my weakness ; his calmness, 
my perpetual disquiet. He had acted severely 
towards me. I thought that he, in his happy 
pride, trampled me Ijke a worm in tbe dust. 
His image pursued me ; sleeping pr waking, I 
saw only it. It stood before me Uke a giant 4 
he stifled., he stopped my breath. If he were 
not, then I ^ould breathe ! If he were not^ 
then /sho^uld be ! lit he no longer lived, then 
he would cease to be my life*s .torment Struck 
out from the iiumber of the living* he would soon 
cease to exist in the memory of the Uving. I 
would g^ve myself air— arevenige^^uniab him-* 
revenge ! To-day, to-day his caUa look defied 
m^— to-morrow ! 

** Crime, like a word, the oflfsipring of thoaght, 
spnngs, forth and appears often like something 
harouess ;; but its consequences extend theoft- 
selves through. e^rnity. 

*' One evening I mixed^ arsenm in ,a glass of 
almond miUt, which piy g«ar4i9ii was about !;» 
drink, , , 

^* I had aeme by me to mix fos myself; for it 
occt^rred to me that I should feel— remorse." 

*' Have you felt remprse 1" 

I was in no mood to answer. 

£liaabetli continued, "After I had dpoeitliia 
horrible deed, I went up. tp my own room; «I 
felt myself caUn and cold ; marble opld waa py 
body; so seemed my hear^ too; its. throbbing 
was stopified. I stood before the -fire, wai^ii^f 
my icy hands, when I began to. hear vielenti 
naovements and ^n anxious noisi^ in the house< 

" Anxiety then took hold of me. I went dowa 
and saw my victim, pale as death, almost wi^- 
out consciousness, sitting leaning back on the 
sofey 8un;ounded by wife and children, ijifho.were 
sunk into an actual, agony of despair. 

" As I entered, my guardian east a look upoft 
me i never shall I forget it ! Then a bunmis 
spirit of hell approaot^ ipe^ and seized Mth 
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t^arp bloody claws upon my tieart. It wtu re- 
tnorte ! 

** I confessed my crime a]oud ; called for the 
curse of them whom I had made unhappy. I 
threw myself on the floofr and let my forehead 
Ieiss the d ust. Nobody raised jigainst me a voice 
of accusation ; but no hand was extended to me. 
1 crept to the f^et of him whom I had murder- 
ed ; I wanted to kiss them .; but another foot 
thrust me back — it was his wife. I kissed it» 
and was so happy as to lose consciousness. 

'*I continued for a long time in perfect bewil- 
/ derment of mind. When I recovered my con- 
sciousness, I saw my guardian standing beside 
my bed, henrd his recovery from his own lips, 
heard him give me his forgiyeness. 

'*So sunk, BO deeply sunken was I, that I 
would rather have heard his curse. It would, it 
seemed to me, have made my unworthiness less 
4eep, and him less great. 

*' The wildest storm of an passions raged in 
my heart. I cursed the light, and the light with- 
drew its beams from my unworthy eyes, and eter- 
nal night enclosed my body as well as my soul. 

The storms of nature are short ; to them 
calm, clear days succeed. In the human breast 
the hurricanes of passion rage long, and have 
only a moment's calm. I knew such, but it was 
the caUn of night— the stupefaction of life-HBtiff- 
ening — the cradle-song of darkness. It ceased 
in order to give place to a new rending, burning 
fire, which the eternally flowing fountains of 
tears never could quench. I felt an infinitely 
oppressive, burning desire for reconciliation. 

** Oh, the death of the cross — torments, bloody 
sweat, unending pain ! to suflTer it, and through 
it reconciliation ; that, that had been delight ! 
Birt Wind, like a mummy among living beings ; 
a criminal broken oflT from humanity ; a nullity 
in abBity, a nothing, — I stood, despicable, de- 
Bpfsed ! O misery, misery, misery ! 

** That I might, however, at the least, punish 
myself, I determined to live — ^to live — a mark 
lor the scorn of those whom I loved and honour- 
ed ; to repulse every compassionate hand — and 
to torment myself as much as possible. 

" I left once more the family whose happiness 
I had nearly destroyed, and for several years 
passed a wretched life. I returned because 
death had laid his hand upon my breast. My 
guardian wished it. He will govern my exists 
ence till its last breath. I can no longer help it 
— ^it is the decree of fate. I have power no 
longer,— with me all is past— past !*' 

She ceased. I began now to speak some com- 
f)osing, admonitory words. I spoke of patience, 
of submissipn— I mentioned— prayer. 

** Prayer !" repeated Elisabieth with a bitter 
«mi)e. " Listen Beats. For the whole of many 
years I have prayed,— night and day, at all 
times, at every moment ; I have lain upon my 
knees till the cold has stiflfened my limbs to ice, 
and prayed, *0 Father, take this cup from me !* 
Like a stone, which has been thrown upwards 
and falls down again and wounds the breast of 
the sufferer, has prayer become to me — I pray 
— ^never again !" 

"O pray, O pray!" I said, weeping, "pray 
only with the right mind— God pities— gives 
«trength to the pure will." 
, " God 1" said the Blind, with a gtoomy voice, 
**0 world, — which I shall never more see; — 



sun, which no more will light my eyes, thoo 
speakest of a God ! Heart, eternal disquiet ! in 
thy throbbing sounds his name. Conscience* 
chastiser-^thou proclaimest revenge ! Fire of 
love, — thou life of my life ! in thy flames I divine 
of thy eternal origin. But, bright angel, — thou» 
faith, — ^which canst shew me my God— thee t 
know not. I had been early cast down into the 
abyss of doubt. I deny not— but I believe not. 
I see— darkness alone.'' 

" And the clearness of reconciliation t And 
the beaming glory of the Crucified ? — and Je- 
sus 1" I asked with astonishment and horror. 

The Blind was silent a moment, with an ex- 
pression of hitter melancholy, and then said— 
*' I once read about a vision or dream — and 
many a time has its spectral form arisen, horri- 
ble and sad, in my inward being. 

" In the middle of the night,* shaken by invi- 
sible hands, thei doors of the church sprang open. 
A crowd of dejected shadows thronged around 
the altar, and only their breasts l^ved^and 
moved with violence. The children rested, how- 
ever, quietly in their graves. 
" Then descended from on high- down to the 
ir, a beaming shape, noble, sublime, and 
ich bore the iatamp of unobliterated suffering. 
The dead exclaimed, * O Christ ! is therd no 
GodV He answered, * There is none!' All 
the. shades began to tremble Violently ; and 
Christ continued, *I hajre gonis through the 
worlds, I have ascended above the ;9uns, — and 
there also is there no God. I have trodden to 
the extremest bounds of creation, j have looked 
down into hell, and I have exclaimed, * Father, 
where art thouV But I heard there only the 
rain, which fell down, drop after drop, in the 
depth,— and the eternal ptorm, which no order 
leads, alone Teplied to rne. I then raised my 
eyes to the vault of heaven, and found there 
only space— darhi silent, boundless. Eternity 
rested upon chaos, and gnawed it, and consumed 
itself slowly. * Renew yodr bitter, heart-rend- 
ing cry of lamentation and disperse yourselves, 
for all is over I' Theninconsoled shadows van- 
ished. Th5 church soon was empty ; but all at 
pncfe— horrible sight !— hastened forth the dead 
children, which in their course had awoke in (he 
:churchyard, and threw themselves down before 
the majestic form of the altar, and exclaimed^ 
' Jesusi have we no father 1' and he replied, but 
with a torrent of tears, *We are all fatherless ; 

you and I, we have no .* " 

Here the Blind broke oflf; as if in horror of this 
disease, delirious fantasy ; was silent a moment; 
but after this clasped together her hands, stretch- 
ed forth her arms as she uttered a wild, pene- 
trating cry, fnll of the most horrible despair. 

At this moment hasty steps approached ns, 
and the Colonel stood suddenly before us, fixing 
upon me an inquiring and uneasy look, Th« 
Blind, who knew his step, let fall her hands, 
trembling, but raised them again quickly towards ' 
him, beseeching him, with a heart-rending ex- 
pression, *' Be reconciled ! be kind to me I I am 
so unhappy ! If I am again mad— take me not 
to the madhouse ! It will soon be all over witk 
me. Let beloved hands, at least close my eye- 
lids!". 



* See Madame de BtaeVs Gennany, 2nd vol., Jean Paui^ 
Dreajn. 
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^Compassion and .deep pain agitated the coun- 
taiMnce of Iho Colonel. He looked long at 
£li8abe(h, abated himself beside her, placed his 
arm sustainingly aronqd her, 'waist, and let her 
iiead reat npon his breast. 

U was. the first time that I had seen liim ten- 
der towards her. The tears flowed slowly down 
lier pale cheeks. Beantifol she was, but beau- 
tiful like a fallen angel, whose expression of de- 
spair and deep shame shew that she felt herself 
uawoctby of the pity that was given to her. 

i now saw her Honour approaching us in the 
distance^ When she saw Elisabeth in the arms 
of (he Colonel, she paused for a moment, but 
again adtranced to ns, although with some as- 
tonishment expressed in her face. The Colonel 
remained stiiU. Elisabeth seemed to see nothing 
around her. .Her Honour came near to us, the 
glances of husband and wife met, and — melted 
together in a clear and friendly beam. From a 
common feeling they extended to each other 
their band. 

Her Honour caressed Elisabeth, and spoke 
tenderly to her — she answered merely by sobs. 
Afler a moment the Colonel rose, and giving 
one arm to Elisabeth, his wife took the other, 
and spiUy and with tender care they led her 
home between them. 

I remained alone quietly in the park. Amid 
imeasy and painful feelings, I looked up to the 
mild spring-blue heaven, with inward lodging 
that its clearness might beam down into my soul. 
During the wandering through a quiet destiny, 
9aved from the agitations which visit so many 
pilgrims of life, and sustaining in a peaceful 
breast a living faith, a sanctifying hope ; for the 
greatest part have the misfortunes, suffering, 
and despair of my fellow-creatures bten the 
•cloud, which at times has concealed my beauti- 
ful sun and the gladness of my life, which many 
times has made me look np on high with a pain- 
ful—" wherefore r' 

But the answer is not long delayed, because 
U has been demanded with the inward voice of 
prayer. Calming winds have wafted tlu'ough 
my excited soul, and have whispered, — 

" The clonda fly, the sun remains stilL The 
crime, pains, and despair of human beings can- 
not darken the goodness of the Creator. We 
«ee merely a small part. Those die— change. 
God is unchangeable.'* 

In vain is it that we doubt* that we murmur, 
that we disquiet ourselves. All the erring paths 
of life have a point of exit. In the moment 
when the darkness seems to us the deepest, we 
«re perhaps the nearest to the light. Afler the 
hour of midnight strike indeed the hours of 
BDorning ; and were it even the bell of death, 
which announced the hour of deliverance, what 
could we indeed say to ourselves more consola- 
tory, if to 08 the labyrinth of life has been nar- 
row and dark, than, "A door will open, and 
we shall come forth— to the light V Let it 
seem to ns ever so narrow and so closed against 
«s,— we know it—" A door will open to us !" 
Well then, — ^let us wait, let us hope ! 



Elisabeth's state of mind remained from this' 
day yet more unquiet. She had now and then 
attacks of actual insanity, and the care and 
anxiety for her were obliged to be redoubled. 

Her suffering and her unpeaceful life diffused j 



frequently some gloom over the remainder of ' 
the family. In particular it seemed to operate 
prejudicially on the health and temper of the 
Colonel. 

That I may* not weary the. attention of my 
readers by fixing their eyes upon a picture so 
dark, I will conduct them now to another. It 
is bright and gay ; in it appears onked the youth 
of the earth and the human heart. We will 
call it — 



SPRII70 ANO LOTS. 

*« I, I loo wu ill Arcadia!* 

Innocent joys ! innocent cares \ ye friends of 
my young years,— angels, who, amid smites and 
tears, opened to me the portals of life, upon yoii 
I call to-day ! And you also, thoughts, pure a9 
the blue of heaven ! feelings, warm as the beams 
of the MajT son ! hope, as fVesh as the bretith of 
the spring morning ! I call you— eome, O come 
to revive my wearied mind. 

I win sing of spring and love, yoatb and glad- 
ness ; — pleasant arid fresh memories, the night- 
ingales of the moments of youth ; lifl up your 
tones, I will set to notes your melodies, and be 
yet once more enchanted by your song ! ^ 

On the twb-and-twentieth day of May ascend- 
ed a clear spring-sun, and tinged with gold-yel- 
low^ beams Comet Carl's eyelids. The stars of 
the order of the sword glittered as it were bf 
dozens befbre his dreaming eyes. He endieav- 
cured eageriy to see them more clearly, strove 
to open his eyes,— ^woke, and saw the stars van* 
ish before the splendid beams of the day, upon 
whose prisms of light millions of atoms danced. 

A quarter of an hour after this he was to be 
seen, with his game-bag npon his shoulder, 
brushing through the fresh morning dews. It 
was a spring morning, beautiful as that described 
by Bottiger : 



All aatara lav 90 glad and sdll ; 

Green stpod eadi molehill ihere ; 
And every lark sang sweetty shrill, 

To every floweret's prayer. 
Tbe Uttie brooks flowed softly on ; 

And o'er the lake's calm breast. 
Through reedashe went, the silent swan, 

80 rich in song, in silver vest. 

Up to the son the eagle flew, 

Its brightneev thence to dmw; 
From flowen the bees their nectar drew, 

And emmets dragged their st 
In the rose's cup the butterfly 

Its porple wings conceaPd, 
And the maple green, that grew hird by. 

Two cooing doves reveaTd. 

A ymng man there, in Joyoas mood, 

Was walking hi the shade ; 
The nning-time revelPd in his blood, 

And love his eye dlsplay'd. 



In this young man we now, see Comet Carl, 
who, in the affluence of pleasant and fVesh feel- 
ings, which the morning hours of life and natmre 
united alone bestow, looked around him,— 4)ow 
up to the bright blue heaven, now down to that 
reflected in the diamonds of the grass glittering 
in morning dews ; now to the far distance, where 
the rosy-hued light clouds withdrew :hemselve8 
ever farther and farther. 

A delicious balsamic odour came eareesin^y ' 
upon the winigs of the zephyrs 
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Thi» fa;r h«d I .wnUeiii amid tho ev^r iQcreas- 
ing warmth of the feelihi^, when I suddeoly per- 
ceived fio strong a fragrance of rose-ess^ce that 
my head became qaite confused ; at the same 
time I t^came aware of a buz^in^ and humming 
aiipund me. I lift^ my pen (which inet at tbis 
moment was a^ if it were possessed) (rom the 
papier, and looked around me. 

What a siffht ! The room was fiitl of little 
shining cheruhs, with garlands of roses in their 
hands, garlands of roses round their heads, and 
whose incessantly trembling wings occasioned 
that extraordinary buzzing. The longer I ob- 
served these wondjerful b,ei|[igs, the more daz- 
zling and bewildering seemed to me the colours 
which shone in tliefr eyes, upon their cheeks, 
upon their pioioDs, a^d so on. And as I turned 
my eyes iVom them» upon other ohjects,— be- 
hold, then seeme^d to me j;)»y ink white, my pa- 
per black, my yellow walls were green, myself 
(io the glass) ctmieur dfi rote.^ No wonder was it 
th»t iibe rose odour moux^ted up into my head. 

Now I recognia^ the little rascal?. I had 
seen them before; and who has not seen, who 
does QOjt know them 1 It is they who pjay their 
jugglery upon the girl of seventeen, and turn 
her head a little. It is they who confuse the 
eye of the youth, and let him read in the tablets 
of his future ** plfo^re ^nd use/ulne^f,** instead 
of ** u^efulne^t and piensure,^^ It ia they who 
■bear the blame of people giving them3elve8 so 
much trouble about nothing, running thirty miles 
after a jack-o'lantern ; that people many a time 
cannot see clearly enough to lift up their hand 
and catch hold of their good Xu^ which goes 
close beside them. It is they who, like April 
weather, travel about, deceiving the whole 
world, and making fods of the wbote world ; 
wh0 contrive that P. get^ married, and that B. 
remains unmarried, and that both do wrong; 
who QocasioR A. to say " Yes," J. to say " No ;" 
and ihey hoth aey wrong. It is ^hey who throng 
even into the banking-house of Berakenman, 
make him confnsed in his bills, and cause him to 
write down a seven instead of a two. It is 
they, in short, who buzz so unmercifully, hum- 
ming and whirring arjOUnd' the bard» and often 
cause him to produce that which has no sound 
reason in it, to paint reality with false colours, 
and to mislead himself and others. Charming 
phantasmagoria of the imagination, little rose- 
coloured rogues ! ' Who knows you noti But 
who avoids not, who would not willingly chase 
you away, who has for once experienced your 
tricks and your cheats 1 Who, in particular, 
who liv.e8 and weaves tiirough the rez-de-chaus- 
tie of every-day life, works with discretion and 
order to throw his shuttle into the simple web, 
must he not take care, more than any one else, 
that he do not allow his brain to be mystified 
and his thoughts bewildered by your rose odour? 
I ^w in what danger I stood, upon what a dan- 
geraof path my pen had begun to travel I laid 
it down» rose up, drank two glasses of water, 
opened the window, breathed of the yet snow- 
cold April air, looked up to the bright heaven, 
looked down into the court where they were 
hangmg out clothes, next turned my attention 
upon three cats, which always sate in a ground- 
floor window opposite to me, observing, with 
ph^oaopbica}- looks and little motions of the 
head, the world around them ; with one word, 



I allowed jny Iookb to take hold of the every- 
day world ground me, and come out ftm» the 
world of fantasy which raised me npoa tbm 
, wings of my youthful remembrance, aad spread 
i^lf around me. One of the pretty little rogues 
had whispered in my ear, »» One may permit uk 
oneself a little falsehood, merely to produce a 
good etfect;^' and if I had not in time looMoA 
about m^t snd bethought myself; thenperiMipa, 
mi^ht the reader have happened to see snbh a 
fijpnng, and such aildve, the 1ik:e of which is no- 
where to be fbqnd, unless; perhaps^ in Areadia. 
when I returned from ihh window, the aiy of 
t^^ roopn was freer and fresh. The little rose^ 

?)loured shades of delqsioh had vWnia^d, aiid 
again saw fill objects in t^eir true and iiatuirid 
qo!oui;s. " ' 

The picture of reality must .resejHiWe a clear 
stream, wliich, durinj^ its course^ 'refleet» with 
purity and truth ^he objects which mirror them^ 
selves in its waves, and ihrough whose crystal 
one can see its bed and aU that iW thereon. - 
Ali that t^e painter or the author, in t>ie •r^pre- 
^niation of these, can permit to hwr fancy, is to 
act the part of a sohbeam, v^hich, without 6han^« 
irig the peculiarity of an object, yet gives to allf 
hues a more lively brightness; lets the sparkling 
of the waves become more diamond-like, and 
lights up with a pyrer brilliancy ieven the sandy 
Ijed of the brook. • ' 

In the Strength of this new discovery, f as- 
aume with calmness the part p/ sonbeams, allot- 
ted to me in all discretion, and allow it to poiii-ita 
brightne§9 over a true representation of spring 
ana love. But sunshine may weary, like every 
t^ing else, when it lasts too long' (as, for ex-' 
^mpTe, in Egypt), therefore I will altow nay sun- 
beams merely here and there to glance fortli 
quring pur wandering through the i*Iysiuin of 
yowth, and to light up only the places where I 
desire that jpay reader should pleasantly delay 
his steps ; or, also, where I have a desire to sit 
4owfn to warm, and re^t myself, tet us how ^ 
^tep out of the shadow into ' , 

THE FIRST SU?fBKAM. * 

It. shines, through a glooiny pine wood, and'^fr*'" 
sents us with a view pif an open ^be. In the 
hapkground we see that little grey house which- 
ig\\Ti^d ii{ the scenes of a foregping chapter. In 
the foreground we see the ^n^eh shores which 
are, batl>e<l by the cl^?ir waves of a lake. Gran- ' 
ifel rocks rear upiete and there their unshapely 
fprms, and stand like sentinels around the heatV- 
qn-hlue palace of tlie water-lady ; young birchee 
peep forth beside this with green crowns, and 
rock their branches, rich in joy, in the west- 
wiiid which plays around, full of life anddelight, 
in pne word, fuU of spring. * 

On the shore of the lake, in the green bircli- 
wopd, we perceive a young man and a young-.' 
lady sitting beside each other upon th(e flower- 
decorated gross. They look happy,— they seem ^ 
to enjpy nature, themselves, eyery thin^. He ' 
relates something to her ; bis. eyes beam ; now 
they look up to heaven, now glance around, with 
an expression of proud, blessed consciousness ; ' 
now they rest for a long time upon her, as jf 
they would read into her soul. Now he strikes . 
his breast ; he stretches forth his arms, as if he ' 
would embrace the whole world ; he speaks 
With all the warmth of a deep and inward devo-' ' 
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ti^nrAPd must therefore mqst pert^inly per- 
au^ade.' She listens kindly to his words ; ib^y 
sjeeui to please l^er; she smiles, sometimes 
ai(nid tef^rs, ^omeCimes with an expressioo pf 
surprise and admiration ; clasps together or 
liAs up her hands with^ an exclanxation pf lovely 
delig)it, and luoiks in an especial manner all the 
xnoie ppn^yinced. Convinced of, what! Of the 

/ Ptoh,,rt(ih! 
H«8t ttlie qf loyp direcUy ? 

J^.-^^onvinced that Gui^taf Wa^a waa.the 
greatest king; Gustayvs Adolph^s, the great- 
est knight which ever Jived; thait Charles the 
TwelAb was, as great a .hero ^ Napoleon, as 
well a^ that 4he ^wedi^h p^opU mre t^4iUp€ople 
the first wd foremost on thfi earth. , 

Some of my readers, who have a particularly 
good memory, oir elso im uncoo^mon faculty for 
guessing, .may perhaps sfsnd up ^he rocket^like 
idea: 

'' j^ere have we cortainly Corbet Carl and hi|i 
Linnaea horeaUs, or the li^pdsoJ^ jHeffpma I*' 

So it was. 

" Sat bpw b^jve t)^y n^d/»; ^o^n^i^ta^ce !" 
ask^ ^m'e op^ perhaps. , 
. I f^nswer. see the 0J4 Teatanienit, First Book 
of MosfB^j twenty-fourth chapter. £leazar's ac- 
quaints^QO^ wiith Rehecca. The modifications 
w;hich are caused by the difference ip aacient 
and modern times., manners, and mqdes of 
speech, between an Idyllian scene in Mesopota- 
mia in the time of the Patriarchs ^d^one ifi 
S^^^den in tM nineteei^th century, ajpe ifot ^. 
iniportant as to induce me to gii;e anew sketch 
of a s<;ene whiob would only give occasion to 
every one to repeat Solomon*s tiresome, l^ut 
tri^e proverb, " Thene is nothing new uqder the 
sun f a^d besides, vyojold excite in m^ ihie \f^' 
plefl^ant Ming of giving .9 feeble copy of a ^au- 
tiful original-nW^t enough ; h&se ^o was a 
v^etE^ry tpyeUer, a well, a yqung xnaiden wh& 
cfugpe witlk a pitcher to draw y^ater, and whp: 
g^^ye U^ the trayelier to drink. Tl^s one ba4 
to t^ sure 00 caBci'^* but still a gentle, ibankr 
ful hfiartilorall iWve^e^icepting christian^ iiopen- 
etrahje. 4nd this ^^antiCul weakness c^nd this 
nobJO' strength caused bioji to accompany that 
kind vm^e», ^ he< home^t and parry ^r her her 
p^herpf w^iier< 

4Si.(VQie vi^ h^ve npw taken a draught* of )jght 
(for, in jwder qot U^ o^nd the Tctrnprnaopa 
Soei/e^, It will not call it a dr^^aoi) of the &rstr 
we wul go over to the 

WQQVp SQ^BSAW« 

Whj^h wi)l giye,u^^ sigh^ of the Woodnfaipiuly, 
as iRieU 1^ 91) iojBight into Cornet Clarl's h^art, 
w.hi<4 i^ay a/9[ord us an /(^yereight of tk^ which 
may be t^ vn^Ht^n of fate negar.diog him, an4 
may lead to moral reflection on ti)0 snperin- 
tQPlde^pe y^^ii^ it is good for ev^iy one to have 
over his heart 9m,i4 the magip p)ay pf iifi^. 

If Hermipa might with justice ^ oomfKared 
to )^l^ocj|, yei the Baron ^-r — i Hermuia'a 
stepbrother, had ifpt tihjp least nesemhlaxiee to 
' th^hpdpitflble BeithtteL Cold w4 unfriepdiy m 
the extreme, he aUnost repulsed the young wan- 
derer. Qis wife, the already anD0j»nce4 Wood- 
lady, was not much kinder. It seemed as if 
she ffiXl boith f^ar and vexation to have b^en 
diacovered m that hiding-plaee- But no one 
F 



could long be fearful, or ootd ^nd imirieo 
lowarda a young nwn like pornet Carl. jHis. 
candour, his amiahle ^nd fresh cheerfoloe^ the 
goodness which beamed from his whole hei,i^ 
his c^plicity, together with . a certain no^ie 
grace in his deportment, whi(;h he derived from 
bis father ; his careleea, free, gentle ioqk, which 
always met clearly and calrn^ that of other*, 
which attached to him persons of the most dis« 
similar temperaments, characters and mindsr 
and made them always happy with him- Peo- 
ple felt themaelyes JAViolnniarily inclined (o put 
confidence in him, wis^ to live in h^s. society, 
^ they wished to live ia open j^atural scenery, 
-H>ecau8e in such they feel ii& to he lighter^ 
themselves liappier and better; because we 
thie^rer-but what is the use of making a memo^ 
randuiii pf that which everybody , bnow^ bjr 
heart. 

Cornet Carl wished to captiyate^ and capti- 
vated actually both Baroness K—- *^ s^nd her 
hpsbanid, so that they absented to his desire of 
visitijDg them again, if (and this was ,madfe a^ 
express condition) he would promise )hat to m> 
00% and not even to hi^family^ would he meA'-v 
tiojQ.his acqpaiatance wnh theo^ or their p^fu^e 
of residence. 

The Cornet promised this, hecause-r-becaua^ 
he felt a particular, infdesQiibabie de^e jtocom^ 
again. 

A few days were syfficiant to make hin»^ 
aware , of the singula^ and unhappy mi^nder- 
standings which reigned in this fj^mily ; hat i( 
was a long time hefore he pnder5t<|od tha 
causes of them. Baron K-i — was a Swea^ 
his wife ^d sLepdaugh,ter ItaMans, yvbo had ar'n 
rived with him iA Swed^ about two monU^ 
before. Their dreases yere api^n^id iwd re- 
miarkaWe, ^njd elegit in a hi^gh degr/^a Their \>^ 
haviqur. their .n^ode of speech, their apciomfdis^ 
ment, their talents, betrayed that tljw^y.belMig^ 
to the higher and more refined circles of .so* 
ci^ty ; and yet they liyed now 4n>,W:^i^0|f mapy 
laC the necessaries of lifer-rN. B. of tl^s^ whiisli' 
becomer necessary tQ t^e e^em^te phildreitoC 
the world. £xcepting one m^ifi ^m^ m 
which, as it were, was h«taj^ togethei: iaill t^ 
splendour which had been rescued fuH^ia ship- 
wreck of fortupe, all in this ^ootse je;i^ibited 
actual poverty. The da^Iy food which th^ lia^drv 
some Italian^ enjoyed, was no better i^ani.thft^i 
which ever^ peasant fai^y in Sweden ha4- 
The Corpet, for his part, always deoi^^ i'^i 
th^re wa^. no fetter d)0t thap hi^r^ipg mA Hfhr 
tatee#, p 

Between Baron Krrr^ aad hi^ wife at wm^ 
almost always stormy w^athei;. ^^e seeiffcA 
to .he between them; nm. the moslt vebtamiipli^ 
loye, and now the moat d^o^ded hatired, whifoj^ 
sometimes i^ the deportf^e^^t of the 9a9?om»si» 
assumed an e^^pressip^ of pfioud disdai^Q, ivhitsi 
b^ gave Visnt to expressions of ^nger and ra^e. 
Scene;^ oden 0CiQm7ed. h^tweea th^ unhappy 
pair, in whio)i they, mut^lly .madie t^ m^t hlt«r 
ter reproaches and accusations ; the* ip^st in^* 
significapt tiiflea conld give oecaaion thereto. 
An ^Impst seuaei^ss rags' ,90 his side, ex;oIam»f 
tions of desp9^ and tears on hers, ended so^bk 
scenes moatiy. The character of the Baronesi^^ 
seemed Aind^ientaJly to be noble; .hut sh& 
was at the same tim^, inflexible, proud, and,p«»* 
sic^ate in the extreme. Her husband, at }im 
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same time weak and despotic, was of an otit- 
regeous and unbroken temper ; only in moments 
of a kintl of remorseless calm, which he some- 
times bad, might it be suspected that here also 
existed a nobler nature — a something which 
deserved to foe loved. 

Patient, kind, and gentle, as a suffering an- 
gel, stood Hermina, spreading the snow-white 
wings of her innocence reconcinngly between 
these natures, angered and embittered in the 
strife of passion. . 

She was what is called a beautiful spirit. But 
this wa% not born so, like her lovely body, ft 
was formed by early suffering, early experience 
of domestic sorrow and trouble, especially 
through an early awakening of religious feeling, 
^hich enabled' her to bear with patience, to re- 
sign with smiles, sacrificing her pain to Heaven, 
and working full of love and unwearyingly upon 
earth. To lessen her mother's suffering, and to 
obtain for her somewhat more of comfort, she 
took upon herself even the coarsest business of 
the house, which otherwise would have been 
done by the one maid of the family. And it was 
affecting to see that loiwly, ideal, finely accdhi- 
plished being, working like a maid-servant, car- 
rying burdens under which she sunk ; that is to 
say, under which she would have sunk, had not 
Cornet Carl come and set things in order, and 
taken the burdens and carried them upon his own 
sfhoulders. From the hour in which he came, 
there was a great change for Hermina. As 
Jacob served Laban fbr the beautiful Rachel, so 
served Cornet Carl Baron K^— , to alleviate 
Hermina's pain. He hunted and fished, pro- 
vided stores for the kitchen, and was only with 
difficulty prevented from being cook himself, 
when he saw how the beautiful tace and hands 
of Hermina would be burnt by the fire. Help of 
aiKy other kind he dared not to offer in their 
poverty, to these proud and high-minded gentle- 
Ibiks. 

Hermina had hitherto served her mother al- 
aoost like a slave, but without being rewarded 
with the tenderness which she so well deserved. 

The Baroness K seemed accustomed to re- 

•oeive sacrifices without thanks ; still less did 
4she seem willing to make any herself 

She bore with difilculty the troubles of ad- 
Tersity and poverty in which she saw herself 
placed. She required that Hermina, as well as 
lierself, should continually be both tastefully 
and handsomely dressed, and which a very rich 
wardrobe, brought from Italy, enabled her to do. 
It was as if she wished in these relics of de- 
parted pomp and splendour, to find consolation 
for her present fate ; or as if she could not be- 
lieve that this fate was actually serious, but 
merely a momentary enchantment, which might 
be dissipated at any hoar ; as if she expected 
that some fairy's wand would change the little 
grey house into a palace ; and she held herself 
therefore in readiness, in a dress suitable to hei' 
rank and hor dignity, to receive visitors and 
congratulations. 

Hermina was treated by her stepfather at the 
same time with indifference and severity, and 
one saw plainly, that that which she did for him, 
she did not do for his sake— but for God's sake. 

From the m9ment when the Comet came into 
the house, he had there a sort of power, which 
increased daily, and this he made use of to 
make Hermina's life happier. 
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Baron K was for the most part absent 

during the day, and did not return till evening ; 
sometimes also he remained two or three days 
away. During these intervals of peace, the 
Cornet contrived to procure for Hermina a lib- 
erty which she never knew before, and which 
she now enjoyed with childish delight. He in- 
duced her mother, who had a feeling for tM 
beauties of nature, to take long walks in the 
wild but romantic district. Botaqy had former- 
ly been her favourite pleasure ; the Cornet re- 
vived her taste for it — sought for flowers eve- 
rywhere (even I fancy where none were to be 
found), that he might convince the handsome 
Italian, who was charmed with the abundant 
vegetation of her native land, that Sweden was 
as rich in flowers as it was i|i heroes and iron. 
At least it was certain (and that he himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards) that he had not the least 
diffidence in representing the mountain cud- 
weed, trefoil, dodder, the marsh ledum, the 
sweet gale, wormwood, tansy, and such like, 
as most tmoommon and remarkable productions 
of nature. 

He mentioned in particular, as the most beaa- 
tifiil thing in nature, that wonderfblly charm- 
ing flower which has derived its name from 
<*the world's greatest naturalist, the Swedish 
Linnaeus." He tried to inspire the Baroness 
and Hermina with the greatest possible desire 
to find this miracle of a plant. Every day he 
had new suspicions about their being able to 
find it in some new district ; he sought long-^ 
long and well, and discovered it only at that 
moment when he discovered his love; 

These walks gave the Cornet continual op- 
portunities of being with Hermina. He gave 
her his arm in walking ; when they rested he 
shaded her from the sunbeams ; by degrees he 
induced her to run about and climb among the 
rocks, in one word, to enjoy the free, firesh, 
youthful life, of which her days passed hitherto 
in the stillness of a convent, had giVen her no 
idea. As she now, with the rosy hue of health 
and gladness upon her cheeks, beautiful and 
light as a nymph, floated about in the charming 
scenery fuU of fragrance and spring, and often 
turned her angelic countenance beaming with 
grateful devotion towards him, who was the 
cause of her life's enjoyment, then— then felt 
the Cornet something wonderful in his heart; a 
warmth-^ delight— an altogether something 
which had been to him hitherto a totally un- 
known feeling. 

The Baroness seemed to contemplate the 
two young friends as two children, whose sport 
she allowed, because they stiH brought all their 
gaiety, all their flowers, as a sacrifice to her. 
The Comet possessed the good facuUy of keep- 
ing people in good humour with themselves, and 
therefore with others. 

After an, however, he was most usefal to 
Hermina in the moments wh6n the so often re- 
curring unpleasant domestic scenes, drew from 
her bitter tears, which she for the most part 
went to conceal in the kitchen. There he fol- 
lowed her, consoled her with brotherly tender- 
ness, or endeavoured by conversation or inte- 
resting stories, to lead her thoughts to pleas- 
anter subjects. 

On one of these occasions Hermina was 
needed and called for. She was not instantly 
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fbtind, atid tbis oeeasioned seYere reproaches 
firom her stepfatber. The Otisrnet took up these 
as a glove thrown to him, and the manner in 
^faieb he iieplied t» the obsllenge obtained for 
Heimina greater freedom. He might now fre- 
fuently go oat alone with her. Her education 
10 the higher hranehes of knowledge had been 
neglected. He wa^ her teacher, especially in 
Swediifh history, he was to her as a brother. 
She sOoD gave to him too the sweet name ; and 
as they one day bad been study h)g together the 
Swedish grammar, they came to the decision 
that tkou was incomparably more beautiful than 
you, and that, they must use It to each other. 

Hermina again was for €k)roet Carl one can- 
not exactly eay, an instructress, nor "preeia^ a 
sister ; but she was so unobseryOdly the light of 
his eyes, the gladness of his Hfe,*she was his 
-*«— . It is high time to inform my reader, and 
especially my young lady reader, how it was 
with Comet Carl. He was^-in love. 
" That indeed nobody would have guessed. He 
himself neither believed, nor* suspected^ nor 
l^essed it b^ore 

THB THIBD SUN^BIAK. 

' As he walked one evening, at the going down 
of the sun, on the shore of the nrirror-ealm lake, 
Hermina leaned upon his arm. She was silent 
and pale. Pale with that paleness which shews 
that the heart is joyless ; that she was resigned, 
bnt that she suffered. 

A scene deeply agitating to her gentle spirit 
had just occurred between her parents. Comet 
Cari bad borne her away from them almost by 
force, and now endeavoured, but without suc- 
eess, to divert and* eniiten her dejocted mind. 
Aftei they had walked for some time, they seat- 
ad themselves under Uie bireh-trees*, beside a 
mossy wall of rock, and observed silently the 
dying purple, which painted itself in the mirror 
of the water, and npon the woody heights of the 
opposite shore. 

It was then that Hermina first turned a tear- 
moistened eye to Comet Carl, and said, "Thou 
Ifft very good, my brother.** She wished to say 
mcMFe, but her voice trembled ; she paused, seem- 
ed to struggle with her emotions, and continued 
as she half turned from him her countenance: 
^^Thou tarriest hereon my aeoodnt, out of kind- 
ness to me, and thou hast for' my sake borne 
jBiany .disagreeable and heavy hOors, and-^-thou 
eooldet neveitheless be so happy ; thou hast in- 
deed a father, a mother so good, so exceUent— 
flitters whom thoa lovest so much, — they must 
miss theO—retum to them— 4ind remain with 
^eo>*-4)e happy— never oome back hither!*' 

The Comet sate silently and looked en the 
lake, and as if in a mirror of the soul, he looked 
at the same time into his own heart. 
: "Why shouldst thou continue to come hith- 
er V* began Hermina again, with a^persnasive 
expression in her sweet gentle' voiee. ** Thou 
givest thyself a deal of trouble, a deal of vexa- 
tion, and yet then canst net change my fate. 
My father has to-day spoken bitter, threatening 
words to thee-^ah, leave us ! Why shooldst 
thou delay ? Be not uneasy for me, Cari ! God 
will strengthen and help me !" 

" Hermina <** said Cornet Carl, **I cannot 
leave thee— but it is as mudi for my sake as for 
Aine.** 



Hermina turned to him her countenance with 
an inquiring look, whilst some large tears slowly 
rolled down her Oheeks. 

" Because — because,** continued the Comet, 
deeply excited,-— " That, Hermina — ^because I 
love thee beyond all description— because I have 
no happiness in the world,' if I do not' see thee, 
am not with thee/* 

Hermina*s an^fic countenance beamOd with 
astonishment and inward gladness. 

"There is, then, somelwdy who loves me — 
and that is thou, my brother ! How good God 
is to me !** and she extended <o the Cornet her 
hand. 

" Dost thou also love me V* asked he, with a 
secret trembling, and held the small white hand 
in his. 

" How could it be otherwise !«* replied Her- 
minia. " I have been indeed, for the first time 
in my life, happy since I knew thee. Thou art 
so excellent, so good. Thou art the first per- 
son who has loved HOrmina.'* 

^*And the first whom Hernrina has loved 1** 
asked the Cornet, not very stout-heartedly. 

" Yes, certainly ! exoept my mamma.*** 

An inward feeling of felicity overcame the two 
young lovers ; and as if Amor himself in a rosy 
cloud had sunk down upon the heathy turf be- 
side them, there floated around them, at that 
moment, a delight, so sweet, so enchanting (cer- 
tainly Olympus had not more beautiful ambro- 
sia), that Cornet Carl, amid the delight of his 
soul, sprang up and exclaimed, " This is the 
Linniea ! My life's flower is ibund !'* It grew 
reaily in long leafy trails down the mossy rooks. 
Sbon was a wreath woven for Hermina. Who 
can describe the scene of pure and inward hap- 
piness, of innocent joy which followed 1 Her- 
mina was pale no longer — ^the question was nOt 
again thrown out whether Cornet Carl should 
return to his faihily. Hermina was indeed Mf. 
He was Hermina*s. They understood each 
other, they were happy. AU was become goodi 
they shotiki ellways be together: Nobody coul4 
divide them more— they belonged to each other, ' 
on earth — ^in heaven. - 

Nature seemed to sympathise with the young 
happy pair, mild and full of love, ehe enelosea^ 
them like a tender mother in her caressing arms. 

Who would not willingly give ten heavy years 
of autumn for one moment of spring and love ? ' 

THIS FOURTH 8UNBS11C 

— <flhiiiM over the Cometfi wrath to gdioly. 
One warm pure day the Comet arrived at the 
house in. the wood, heated, wearied, longing, 
pining, thirsting to cast a kindly glance on bis 
beloved, to receive a refrecdiing draught from 
her hand. Scarcely had he reached the house 



* I know perfectly well vrhat a heap of RamaBce-gol4 
I at this moment pu4i from me. I see plainly how this 
little orumb of a novel might have been better, might have 
l>een more interestingly lUkrned out, oondueted with 'mom 
animatioii ; how both the coming in and the going initx^f 
this piece might have made my book go off splendidly. 
But this wouid have required more words; ergo,' more 
lines; eigo, more paper, and my publisher is so taorrilled 
lest my book s^iould be too big, and cannot be sold for ft 
lizdoUar banco, that I see thyself compelled to crush to- 
gether my soul and my ideas, that I may get my book Into 
the shops within the stipulated price. My publisher An- 
des tbat the Swedish public will not ley etut veiy much 
in such every-day things. I think that he is right, tbsit 
they are right, and that I am right, to write accordingly. 
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"Vlifn h^ hmrd tbe sound of her bavp. He bts- 
teAe4 upi af)d beheld 0«ermiii« more lovely, nad 
more tastefully dressed than «ver, sitting wHb 
tbe^Uirp in her lilf- white an^a, aod beatde her, 
•^ bomir» lighmUigiaiid tbander, and death ! 
work of tbe oeiher-cegioaa* iDTODtion of hell ! 
beside her aat^^-oot Cerberus the spectret witk 
three beads ; no, worse ! — not Potofpbeipue with 
one ejw ; bo, wors^ worpe !-<Hiot the Evil one 
—no, worse, worae, wopQ9«» far ! Abv it wae not 
** Tba 9ea»t" wbioh«iatQ^i^ '* The fioaoty ;" 
no, it was a j^opng umtit ban^ome aa a ataina, 
pother Prinoe A^or. 

The handsome, proud, calm, cool, refined, and 
ornate Gensorjk Q^-^-. obeerared with aaioaish- 
meat tbye .beaiie^f dud^y. «n4 more i^m that, aa 
he seemed, the highly confounded Comet H«-— . 
Sooq, however, b^ olevAted b«s ApoUorflgure, 
advaoeed, with animation futt of gracertowarda 
the new-icomer, extended to him hie baad with 
friendly coode9oensMif), rejoioed to aee him in 
tbe country, and reminded him of tbe iaet itime 
they had meH ip StochboJm* The Cornet aeem- 
ed not a^ all to r^oioe, and soaroely uttered one 
civil word on the aubjef»t. Geoaerikwent ^gain 
taHeripiaa, and asked . her. to sing. The Cornet 
nvent up to her under jsome preten^Oi wH wbia- 
pesed to her, " Do not m»g" 

With commaading voice and look, the Baro- 
BOSS desired her daughter to sing. Qermioa 
sjiRg, hut with a trembling voice. The Comet 
aimted himself in a window, and wiped witih his 
poeket-handJcerchief the pecspiratioa from his 
bcow. , He spoke, during the whole time that 
Qenserik's visit lasted* si^roely three worde ; in 
pfifri, because i^obody talked to him ; kn part, he- 
cause the youiog Q talked iacessaatlar bupA- 

aeti*. And be talked ao well, had such selept 
apd pplite turns in hisjconvemati^^ri ; tpld a^ory 
with so muqh interest, — he had so muob knowi- 
ed^ «nd ip9ight into things., that it ^aa a real 
pleasure to listen (hoi^or to the Cornet). Be- 
sidjes this, he had a oon^eioiianeas of )ufi own 
worth, which raised it aS the more in ihe 
tt^Mightaofothf^rs. 

"I am— I have— I do — ^I oona(e«tT*I thjfdb-^I 
wi#b-^I wilV-nl harr0 said,!* was ^e titeme 
ai;QUA4 which and to whioh hia ^thoMghta and 
wprdJi always playe4 rondo, at a^l tiimes retiiriied- 
Si^^HP^ : ;th?t J became by .d^^e«e9, so great,, so 
iinporl^i^t, a welled ao..gi«atly^ lihat Cor«el Carl 
saw his /, as it were, melt away or crushed 
down. He felt bimaelf almost stifled in that op- 
pressive atmosphere, and was obliged to seek 
for breath in the fresh «ir. He walked up and 
diffrn in tbe mrohard, mnid desperate thoughts. 

>^ What. had* wsathered wind, surely coming 
fioiti the eand-desert of Zahara, had blown hither 
tb* young Law-eommissioner, tbe fiital Gensertk 
Cl?;m«^1 < The Baroness^ paid him extraordinary 
compliments. What does that mean 1 He is rich, 
he is handsome, accomplished ; he is Law-com- 
missioner, he iii-Tiah,.good heavens, what is he 
not? • He shewed evidently his admiration for 
the lovely Hermina— in particular (it is enough 
to make one mad) for her singing. 

^^Aod Hermina! why did she sing, when / 
asked her not to do so 1 Why did she let com- 
plin^ents oe paid to her by a strange fiBllow — a 
Law-commissioner into the bargain 1 Why did 
sbe^giveto her only friend hardly a friendly look ? 
Why did she not take one single step to obtain 
for him — so much as a glass of water ; but let 



him ataad there aad wipe hia foMbead aad. bm 

ihiraty, and be pli^edatd t0maent|Bid heUi bodf 
a^d sonir' 

Nobody rapUed to the ^iNaftiotta.of ih^wOttekr 
hwfr. The beaitB wjmi .okwdyi ahoat his hMi« 
and hia feat gpt onUogled in Khe aiiaddsn-down 
rows of peas. Soddeoly ha hcanl the trsmplinc 
of horae's hfwfa. It aoonded ta the Comet like 
the kettle-dnmia of gitdoeaa. Qmaevik rod« 
away* and the Cornet retnmed haalijbiie the 
house, to faoetye aaAgplaMtion afid>salisfao(pDa^ 
He received neifhec. The .Harniwa qaet bioi 
coldly iBOd repulaiYsely. Her aewne and watoh'' 
ful ayea reated upoo Hermina, wiho sate mA 
aawed, without Teitorhig is look mp. . It was ia 
tbiammerttjOfmutiialiOODatraintABd diflptaasuf^ 
that the Comet waa sorpnaed by the viait of hia 
fiupiiy.. How ittt^nwantioa,. the reader kfiewA. 

A time of grief followed lor the Comet, iia 
oouH no longer go to the hoasje of hia hahw|ad 
without finding Genaarik there, before bias. Hia 
rival iraa 4ini% favoured by fiaroa K-^^^ and 
the B;M^meaa. Dbe C/Mmet was taeaicd by them 
with more and more indifferenoa. Hermina 
alone was gentle and kind ; but dejected, silent^ 
reserved, and.««ioidedfaia questioas. 

In order the better to watch. aod Observe the 
m^veoM^nts mOun the Wood^familar, the Cornel 
determined to undertake a aoicaikd joaroey oa 
fiwt ; which Qonaislad iid this, that he quartered 
himself in ahay-baivn as aear aa posaible to Her-f 
mina's place of residence ; here be slept at nig^ 
arid during the. day wandered rousd Hermiaa's. 
dwelling like a bee around flowers. 

One may be happy ia each ahwi^^-yea* lying 
upon straw or hay, may fcocy oneself in heavjen ! 
But if the tbonis of grief stick ia the heart, thea 
it is certain that tbe barn and its hed of thiatlQa 
a^d pain to tonpevt. The <C0roetiiii«de a mean 
orandum pb tins raabjecft, 

A great eb^ge,. by degrees, now took place 
in the Wood^iouae. There waa an abundaaoe 
of eatables, wines, and many artiolea of iexuigr ; 
tbaiw waa an Inoneaaer of several aanvants. 
Baipn K— ^ was m hriUiant good^mmoor ; tbff 
Barmneas morejnajestic «ad.proad. The Coraet 
all the moi» superfltfooa'iMid overiooloed. .Cieikt 
s^Ak €U-r^ gr^w Offer his hand. The geeateat 
antipathy apmag i4» batveen Aa Hw^a yming 
men ; hut the Conwt, aagry, bitier, and.hiijiDg; 
sh^wed most^ to diaadsrantage has^ the uei*^ 
fymAy eheerfui alwaja tM\r poUl^, >and oaint 
Genaerlk. Be 'feit tbia, iiead it in all eouaeet 
naaees, end became thereby the more embarcaaa* 
ed. He played what is oaaed a '' miaevahle fidvp 
die," and ihat w« matj uo kmger weary 4h» 
ears of the flnerfeeling reader wpth it, wo wiH 
lookaboi^usin.the 

viPTH tuKaa^ic. 
Move diasatisfiad than usual with Hermina^ 
her okwideff friendliness, her reserved roannera 
wMh himself, with the wholia worid, Cocnet 
Carl walked one evenings fliU of thought, np 
and down in the aougbing piaorwood. Whoa 
he reached tbe apring where he had flrst seen 
Hermina, he. stood with troubled feeUngs, obr 
serving in ite clear mirror his sua-bqrnt, dissal* 
isfied looks, his foee so little handsome, comf 
paring it, in though t^ with Gjenserik'* handsome,, 
bright, «Bd circumspect appearance. Saddanly 
then he saw in the well a face looking dowtt 
beside his own. It was beautiful as an angel — 
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it was Hermina. A ishlYer of defight Chriljedl 
throagh ttie Comet ; but wais quickly siifl6d b!y 
a bitter feeling. 

"Herouna," said be, *' it was ciertftm]; Gen 
serik t^ou tlioyght of miseting." 

Hermina stood silent a moment, theh I^id her 
liand gently upon his arm, and only said, '* Carl I 
liave we ceased to understand each other 1** 

He looked at h^r^^md her gentle^ loving, but 
iloarfnl eyes met his. 

Lovers f ^ the silken skein of your love and 
your happiness has become entaingl^d, and yott 
wish to strengthen it, do not talk, t^bbk at 6nei 
aaotboffl 

Cornet Carl felt aQ at once as ilT a veil fell 
^om his eyes — ^the mist vanished from his soul. 
All at once was clear to hini ; and so heavenly 
claar. Iiobg stood Hxe young lovers Silently* 
therSi and drunk Ugbt, and peace, and felicity, 
irom their n^uaUy bright beaming eyes. 

As there was no longer any spark of uneasi- 
ness remaining in their souls, the lovers began 
4o make explanations and. declarations. 

" la it not thou,'* said Hermina, among 6lhet 
things, " is it not thou who first loved me ; who 
Kiaoe me feel that there was a pleasure in liv- 
ing t And even if thoa badst not done so, how 
canst thou think that I could place a cold egotisil 
like G — - beside thee V 

*' But he is'so confoundedly handsomeT' said 
the Cornet, laugbihg, and yet half confused. 

" Is he I That I have not remarked.. He! 
does not please me. I know one who please^ 
me — one whose face it does me good to see— i 
one whom I think handsome. Wilt thou see hisl 
portrait 1" , 

She led bim to the spring. The Cort^et saW 
there with satisfaction his sunburnt countenahcej 
beaming with joy. 

" But thy parents favour Genserik — ^** 

** And I- favour tbiee." 

*» He kwriw thee." 

*• And 1 love thee." 

** Hermina'!" 

"Carl!" 

When a person has left this earthly life, to go 
to a better in heaven, people! say, full of confi- 
dence, ''Peace be with him!" And then the^j 
iurn to think about other things. 

Even so when two lovers turn from the viili 
ley of care of this life, ^nd enter the bright heav- 
^y kii^ddiQ «^ reconciliation, one may;Si3iyt 
«* Peace be with them !" and think upon othe^ 
subjects. . 

Yet we will, as the last <* Goil's peace be liitiilx 
it»" cast now a 

SIXTH SUNBEAM. 

And this cfmiles over the delight which heaths 
upon Cornet Cart during several happy days: 
He was sure of Hermina ; and her slletice, her 
■reserve, her politeness towards Genserik, iiis 
multiplied visits, his /, his . lover-politeness —^ 

2iaron K and his wife's coldness towards 

him (Cornet Car]>~7notbing more disturbed him; 
The barn afforded him a heavenly bed. , Tb^ 
Jipriog in natur^ mirrored the spring in his souK 
The.woo^s, nowers^ wajifes, winds, birds, all 
aang to him* and for him. *\ Gladness ! glad- 
ness !" Gls^oess t -^ Ah» Einaldo, , Hihaldo \ 
Hark! The trumpet^s clang calls thee fropi 
Armida, and thou must resign gladness. 



[ ' The tTumpet^s sound"! Noi 'Ofora the iieWs 
' of Palestine — not froni that promised land — ^bdt 
from' Ladugacrdsla'nd ; or rather from' the Ladu- 
gardsgard. All aS ohe ! Now, RfnaWo, Corniet 
Carl, thou jDiuSt leave her who is more virtuoos, 
mdre discreiet, therefore more beauttifei than 
Armida. Thoa must tealr thyself from«her eh- 
cha*nted palace, the little grey house. Thus 
wills that tinmoveable General-in -chief of all 
life-regiments, Fat^y who pays so httlie regardFV> 
the detnands of the heart. 

The trumpets sound, duty calls— to tde dainp, 
to the Camp; and then, 

ttn SiysBm svimAir 
is extinguished in the lovers* psrtittg tears. 

In order to spare our own, we oomteaod (Ntr 
Uumghts, turn t6 the jfigbt, march ! again to 
Thbrsborg. there: we shall, wHh dd aequaiiit- 
ance, go about aew busineas, aa if / 



TO md 1BBOUOH Titfa B^attt, Atd. 

One evening, as We were aH assembled around 
the sick-bed of the bRnd girl. Professor L — ^ 
read aloud a translation of Herder's " Ideas." 
The' subject was the development of ihankind In 
anothier world ; the explanatory hints, as regards 
his trartsfornifettion, which are given to us on 
earth, by the changes which We rediark in t^e 
kingdom of nature; and which are all a gradual 
advance towards perfection. 

Professor L^ closed with this feinavlc on 

the fbregoing : " The flower seems to us at first 
as d vegQtatmg seed, then' as al sprout ; this 
puts forth the! bud ; and now ttie flower first un- 
folds itself. I^milar unfoTdings ahd changes are 
shewn to tis by otheir existences, among whidh 
the butterfly is a well-known symbol of hupian 
trarfsformiation. See tl^ere criiwls' the ngly, 
coarse, greedy caterpillar; his honrcome^, and 
a f^ebieniess of dekth comes over him ; he fi^s 
hraiself firrh!y ; he sWaddle^ himself up, and 
' spins here at his own shroud, as if iti fkct ttie 
organs of his' new existence were within- Hii6 
self. Now the rings work^ nbW strive the pbW 
ei-is of thfe aew orgaHkation'. The change goes 
on slowly at the beginnitlg, and seems d^strdn6- 
tive; theiten feeit reniain iii the dried up skin, 
atid the liew being' id now unshapely ^fi all its 
Tivdhi. dy disj^e^'ih^si^ ihaiye tfiyh^lyes ahd 
come ib order, but the existence awslk^^' liot be- 
fore this change is perfected : it noW presses 
towards the light; and the' Ib^i development 
.quickly takes plap^. A few miiiiit^s dnlv,. atid 
the' tendfer witi^^ become' tfve times greats than 
they Were wittflH the covering of deitti. Tfily 
are giited Wlib Mastic power, and yfM me 
spleridoufof an beams whidh' cdh be found 1/4- 
neatb th^ suii. Its whole natur^ is chainged: 
ihSiead of the eoarse leaves upon which ji ear- 
lier' led itself, it enjoys now the nect^r-dew from 
the golden Ciijjs of the flowers. Who, in the 
fdrnfof the catei-pillar, could have divined df 
tlie existing butterfly 1 ^ Whd would recogn'f^e 
in it the same being, If expedbuce had nbt 
shewn it to us 1 And, both these exis^tences e(fe 
drily periods of life of Orte atid the sdtine beiqg, 
upon one ahd the satttil eiarth. What beautiful 
development must not lie in the boiiom of naf uFe, 
where the organic sph^6' 1^ Wlher add greater, 
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•nd where the periods of life which it uiriirtds 
embrace more than a world. 

" And thus nature shews to us also, in this 
analogy of existence, that is, of progressively 
perfecting existence, wherefore she weaves into 
her realm of shapes the slumber of death. It is 
. ^ beneficial stupor, which enwraps a being, and 
within Vhich the organic powers strive after 
sew development. The being itself, with its 
greater or less degree of consciousness, is not 
strong enough to see and direct its combats. 
Thus it sUimbers and awakens first, when it 
stands forth perfected. The slumber of death 
is also as it were a fatherly, gentle alleviation ; 
it is a composing opiate, under which operating 
nature collects its powers, and the feeble inva- 
lid is refreshed.'' 

H»e L— -^ceased. A deep and pleasant 
emotion had overcome us all. We sate silent, 
with looks riveted upon^he poor invalid, down 
whose cheeks large tears gently rolled, whilst 
low, lamenting tones oeme from her lips. Her 
Honour embraced her with tenderness. The 
Colonel laid his bands as it were in blessing up- 
on her head. A deep, sonorous, continued sno- 
ring drew, at this moment, all our regards upon 
Lieutenant Arvid, who was sleeping comforta- 
bly in a corner of the sofa, with mouth open, 
and nose turned up in the air. This trumpet 
tone was a signal of revolt for Julie, who with 
glowing cheeks vanished from the room. After 
a moment I went to seek for her, and found her 
standing upon the steps before the house, lean- 
ing with crossed arms upon the iron balustrades, 
and looking fixedly upon the bright evening 
heavens, in which pale stars began to appear. 
"Julie !" said I, laying my arm around her waist. 

*' Ah, Beata !*' sighed Julie, " I am unhappy— 
I am very unhappy t Must I remain so for my 
whole life 1" 

Before I could reply, Lieutenant Arvid came 
out on the steps, and exclaimed with a yawn, 
" What the thousand are you doing here, Julie 1 
■ Standing and getting cold — getting cold in the 
.head and chest. Come in agaid, dearest. I 
fancy, too, that they have began to bring in sup- 
per. Come, then !" 

" Arvid,*' said Julie, " come herp to me for a 
moment;** and she took his hand kindly, and 
said with animation, " See how beautiful every 
thing iQ, this evening ; let us go into the park. 
There, yo.i]\ .know, whpre we on^e agreed to — I 
want to talk with you there, to beg something 
from you — " 

" We can just as well talk with one another 
in the room — '* 

«i Yes — but it is so lovely this evening. Look 
around you ! Listen to the bird, how sweetly 
it twitters ! Do you hear the wood-horn yon- 
der i Look there, too, where the sun descends 
— what soft crimson — ah, it is.a lovely evening I" 

«« Charmani, my angel," replied Lieutenant 
Arvid, with a suppressed yawn ; " but — I am 
outrageously hungry, and percejved a delicious 
smell of cl^ops as I passed the kitchen. I long 
to meet with them again, in the saloon. Be- 
sides, now there ascends a cursed mist. Come, 
my angel !" 

*' Arvid !*' said Julie, drawing back her hand, 
"we have such dissimilar inclinations — such 
different tastes. I see *' 

** DonU you like chops t" 
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** Qod bless jovt, with your chops— I do n<^ 
speak of them. But of our inclinations, oar 
feelings— they do not accord ** 

" Yes ; that I can't help.'* 

*» No ; but I fear that we are not fitted for 
each other—that we shall be unhappy—" 

"Ah, thou dear one! that may be. One 
should not meet trouble half way. That takes 
away one*s appetite. Come, let us eat our Rup«- 
per in peace. Come my IKtIe wife ^' 

" But I will not — and I am not your wife," 
sdid Julie, as she turned herself from him ; 
'' and," added she, a little lower, " will not be 
your bride any longer." 

" Will not 1" said Arvid calmly. " Yes, but 
you see there are some difi!culties in giving that 
up. You have my ring, and I have yours, — ^be^ 
sides, I am not very much atraid; girls have 
their caprices. Nay, nay, let it be till morning. 
Adieu, Julie ! I .go to eat some chops, do yon 
swallow down your caprices," and he vanished 
in the eating-room. 

Julie took my arm and went down into thO 
orchard, whilst she wept violently. I walked 
silently beside her, waiting for her to open her 
heart with some complaint against her tH'ide^ 
groom. But she was silent, pressed my hand", 
and continued to weep. 

As we turned into a side alley, a figure wrap^ 
ped in a cloak came slowly towards us. Pro^ 

fessor L 's voice proceeded from this, and 

began kindly joking Julie on her romantic taste 
for, evening walks. When he approached us, 
he saw her weeping eyes, and became suddenly 
silent and grave. 

** Professor L ,** said Julie, half merrily, 

and with • a voice half choked with weepings 
" tell me, what must a person do, when he sees 
that he has begun a very foolish business and 
cannot go on with it — ^" 

" Then," said Professor L , ** wisdom 

must bear the consequences. of foHy." 

" And one should be unhappy for one's whole 
life 1" 

" Unhappy one should not be,— but better and 
more prudent one should be, and should make 
all past errors steps by which one should ascend 
nearer to perfection.'* 

" That sounds beautiful, most especially edi^ 
fying— and in the mean time one should grow 
weaTy of wisdom and perfection for a whole 
life,— and find evervday insuflTerable ^ 

'" bnly a verf Wtefeik person,** said Professor 

L liildly, "can so sink under the weariness 

and anxiety of life. The most gloomy and joy^ 
less position in life has its points of light, if one 
will but see them. Within ourselves we may 
in every care and trouble most surely find the 
springs qf consolation. If our surrounding cir- 
cumstances disturb or vex us, let- us seek foe 
some plan of freedom and an inward rich life 
within ourselves. Then may we say with Ham- 
let, * O, I could let myself be enclosed withjn a 
nutshell, and fancy myself lord of an immea- 
surable world !* To become acquainted with 
this world which lives within us, to regulate it, 
to bring it into clearness and progressive devel- 
opment, is an enjoyment which no p<isition in 
li'e can deprive us of, and an enjoyment which 
we must soon acknowledge as sufficient to make 
us love even the coldest earthly life. To learn 
to think, is to learn to Kve and enjoy." 
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" But,'' m^fiM Jalie, "bow ean one learn to^ 
think with a— ^— " 

" With a man who only thinks about chops t" 
ended I in spirit. 

** Good books,** continued L— — , " are gentle 
comforters, guides, and friends. With their 
help one can, if one earnestly wishes it, not go 
wrong in bringing one*s inward life Jnto equi- 
poise and consistency." He was silent for a 
moment, and added with warmth and emotion, 
«• my books, how much have I not to thank them 
for !" 

" You have been unhaifpy 1" said Julie, with 
heartfelt sympathy. 

** Every thing which I loved most tenderly on 
earth, have I lost — and that not merely through 
death. Since my childish years has this trial 
followed me. Every thing upon which I warm^ 
ly fixed my heart has been torn from me. Many 
a bitter moment has passed since I was able to 
bow myself submissively before the will of the 
Eternal God, and yet ** 

" that one could coiAfort you,*' exclaimed 
Julie, with child-like fervent devotion. 

" I have,** continued L , " sought to 

strengthen my heart, to preserve it from suf- 
fering so bitterly. *I have struggled long with 
its sensitiveness — ^I am no longer young — and 
yet (this he said with a sorrowful smile) I shall 
/ / have perhaps soon to go to my books to find 
W consolation.'* 

1 1 ** I wish I was a book i** said Julie with tears 
VLin her eyes* 

71 Professor L looked to her with fatherly— 

Mno, not exactly fatherly, but nevertheless inde- 
VVsoribable tenderness. 

" Good, amiable girl !'* said he in his beauti- 
ful,. harmonicas voice; and continued after a 
moment, more calmly, " It is weakness to com- 
plain. We find strenffth to endure, in prayers, 
and in the fulfilment of oar duties. Let us ob- 
tain our strength from these fountains.** 

He extended his hand to Julie, who gave hers 
weeping. 

At this moment we reached a ditch, from 
which three little black figures, which seemed 
to ascend up from the earth, met our astonish- 
ed eyes. And scarcely less astonished were 
we as we recognised the little Dumplings and a 
playfellow with them, standing up to Uie middle 
in a deep ditch, and sunk in deep dei^>eration. 
To our repeated questions regarding all this, 
Buoceeded on their part, first silence, then some 
confused sounds; at last the discovery and the 
rather dim explanation of their great secret. 
They had merely undertaken to difl through the 
earth, and to give their family, and in particular 
the Colonel, a great surprise thereby. 

That which now arrested their progress was 
certainly not the difiSculty of the undertaking, 
bah! but a deep thought, which arose in the 
brain of the little Claes, that when they had got 
through the earth they then should probably fall 
through it, and then where should they come 
to1—4hat— would' Professor L— — be so good 
DOW as to tell them that 1 

We now all laughed together. 

Professor Ir-r- deferred his explanation to 
the morrow, and, joking kindly, se^t tbe pigmies 
with their giant-schemes home. A messenger 
eame at that moment ailer them and us, to say 
that we were waited for at supper. The little 
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triumvirate set off at a short gallop. We fel- 
lowied more slowly after, but now were sov- 
prised by Lieutenant Arvid*s cursed mist, which 
stood like a wall between the orchard and the 
castle court. We now observed for the first 
time, that Julie was without a shawl. I was 
not much better provided for. L— — took off 
his cloak, and insisted on wrapping it round 
Julie. She would not at all listen to it, because 

L *s health was not of the strongest^ They 

woilld have stood till now contending and pro- 
testing, if I had not come between with a pom- 
promising project, and proposed that they both 
should make use of the very wide cloak. It 
was adopted ; and Julie's delicate zephyr-like 
form vanished in the corner of the cloak, which 
she laughingly wrapped around her. And the 
train went forward through the night and mist. 

That was, however, a little crazily done» 
thought I afterwards. The late Madame Gen- 
lis and M. Lafontaine no less, in tbeir romance- 
world, never would have let two lovers come 
under a cloak without making use of such an 
excellent opportunity for a declaration of love,, 
and I should really wonder if Mrs. Nature did 
not this time open a way, let some sigh, some 
word — - 

I listened attentively as I followed the inha- 
bitants of the cloak, but — they were silent, — ne 
word, no sound. Yes, now ! — ^What was it 1 

Julie sneezed. Now L- said, indeed, ** God 

help r* and this may help them to something — 
no, he said nothing. 

We leave the orchard, we go across the 
court. Will nobody speak theni Now 1— no. 
We mount the steps, we enter the door ; now 
then !— no ! The cloak falls from Julie's shoul- 
der ; she thanks and curtseys, L bows. 

As we came into the saloon Lieutenant Ar- 
vid sate and ate chops. They had waited a long 
time for us. For our excuse I related the con- 
tention about the cloak. 

During the whole of supper, her Honour 
shook her head at Jiilie to reprove her for so 
great, unheard-of imprudence as to go out so 
fate without a shawl. 

When Lieutenant Arvid perceived the eyes 
of his bride which had been weeping, h(B seemed 
very much confounded, but probably he thought 
<*it will all be right when she has eaten and 
slept ;" for he made no baste over bis supper, 
and afterwards sought no opportunity of conver- 
sing with his bride, and went to bed at his usual 
time, and .with his usual calmness. 

But Julie's uneasiness did not leave her ; on 
the contrary, it seemed to increase. In vain 
Arvid prayed her to take " a little nap," and to 
eonsider him as a " cushion.** She seemed no 
longer to find repose upon it. In vain bis father 

ckme, old General P , with his magnificent 

equipage, and besoughthis IKtIe daughter-in-law 
elect to drive out with *• the Swans*' — it helped 
nothing. There daily occurred between the 
betrothed a many little quarrels, which assumeil, 
spite of Arvid's unexampled phlegm, more and 
mora of a serious character. Her Honcnir^ who ' 
now became observant of ibis, was at first quite 
uneasy, and always held herself prepared to 
knit together again the broken thread of unity 

I with some good-humoured jest, or some concil- 
iatory word. It succeeded, to be sure, slill ; 
butr— every day became anew entangled. 
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Thtis went o« aHme. Coirhet Cart Bet blf at 
Ihe oreaWnff up of the camp to Roslagen. Prom 
this pl€iee he wrote the moat despairing letters 
«n account of dust atid taeat« and vexation, and 
^tin ui, a nd sueb like. About botany he said not 
ittircird. 

During tbe whole of the stimmer Elisabeth's 
«^dlt!rtn remained the same, and Her Honour 
continned to consider the milk diet necessat^ 
fbr my chest and vAy melancholy. 

The Parc» spun the life's thread of the rent 
^tH^ flimily of common flax, mixed with a little 
b*Blif»; iMt still more siKt, trB the end of the 
ihontti of August— i^hen they lifted thie sheairs. 
LeroB 
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Arrsm a heavy and siiltry day, a mass of 
S^^rm-clouds collected themselves together, and 
covered the whole heaven at sunset. A sort 
of silence of death spread itself over the whole 
riegion. One heard no sound from speedily 
home^going herds, no birds twittered ; the leaf 
of t^ie aspen moved not j even the swarms of 
gnats ventured upon no hurrah, as usual at the 
going down of day ; the whole of nature stood 
as if in a painful expectation of something mys- 
terious and uncommon occurring. 

Later in the evening begau the fearfully beau- 
tiful scene. 

Pale lightning illhmined every minute the 
whole region, which in the intervals was wrap- 
ped in an almost night-like darkness ; and by the 
hghtriing- flashes was shewn how masses of 
clouds assumed ever darker hues, and in threat- 
ening shapes congregated together above the 
Castle. Now and th6n a rapid teinpest passed 
through the air, to which again succeeded a 
dead calm. With a dull biit strongly increasing 
noise was heard' the thunder-chariOls rolling 
forth frbiji many sides. 

Her Honour hasteiied from stove to stove, 
from window to window, to see that all weire 
wellfiifecured. Jiilie and Helena stood with their 
father in a Window, and drew closer to hiot at 
every fresh ftash, every fresh thunder-peal. 

X vfeni to the blind ^irl. She sat6 upon her 
bed ia a stooping, bent position, expressive of 
the litmi^st Weariness Of life, and sung v^ith a 
low and melancholy voice- 
It Uplglit. Hi* oigbti 

Hy eyes are dark^ on my heart U blight 
Forrepo^UIoageth. 

Give liie rest, give me res^ . . 

And room In Uie house bjr the «araf-W6hh wriabafi. 
Opemd death's aagtfl! 

OtotmealMBplotr, 

Alt! I .am so weary of w-atehing and woe, 
80 weary of living! 

Here the anas fell, and her head, in wead* 
ness of life, sank down on the curious. She 
was silent a moment ; I saw hek- smile raourn^ 
Iblly, and thed begin again to sing, but in i 
clearer voice and lODre cheerful tone-- 

When the moiling dawnb elder. 

And the soi« of asete^tm my gimite dnweth near, 
Which c^ls to eziMfise^-^ 

0hall,leeethygiay. 

Klhg of Light, and tjcnm earth's aocdld dav 
Ratoeupmyforeheaat ' 



Here her teai^ began id iio# ; afiid di^hging 
her tone, she sang, weeping and ib brdkea 
stanisas — 

O iDotber, O mother, 

Bviny cferender, 

Ctaap tfana thy danghliri 



Thj» i»Utff repeatanti 
Teach her what prayerk^ 
Tea«h her what hope is ! 



Give 19 herjtoadamess^ 
Give to her quietnesa ! 
O mother, O mother ! 
Warmly embrace me, 
Otasp t6 thy bosomi, 
80 lender, so loving* 
Let me emerieace 
How in anectibn. 
Bosom to boeoni, 
Thioba so divinely! 
Ah, afer Itave I ksoWn tM^. 
Oa earth whilst abiding I 

Lonely I wanrfer* 
Lonely, love truly; 
Lonely I saflbr, 
Bitterly, bitterly I 

And e^'en in dying, 
Still I love tooely! 
O.modwr, O mothflr' 
Tafceme, Otikkesne , 
Hence from the cold world, 
Hence firom Its suitows ! 
♦ * ♦ * 

GlitterlQK spark of light. 
From the dust call me! 
Lift me from darkness, 
Baise me to aptoadoorl 

A violent thunder-clap, which echoed thrtiag^ 
the whole castle, interrupted her song; to this * 
succeeded others, even more rapidly and miwe 
violently. A wild storm began to rage at the 
same tiijae. 

" Is anybody hiei^e V* askied the Blind. I went 
up to her. She said, " f hieai'd miisio, which 
does me gobd: Lead m* to the virihdow.'* 

When she <^me there, site crossed Her artiis 
on her breast, and tnmed her hbe op to heaven. 
The lightning flashes pat^^d o*fer the loviely pale 
face, whilst the terrific claps of thunder seemed 
as if they wolild strike dowti the being which, 
with a kind of defying gladness, raised ackltn 
brbvi^ towairis the spirit of destructfon. 

By degi^es, violent filings seamed' to ari^e 
in Slisabeth, and the combat in nature found iln 
echo in Her soul Suddenly she eiclaime*, *< I 
see sbmeithing! A Hl^ry band, #ith btihiiiig 
fingers, ^ss^ over-my cy*s ! » • ? 1 

She stood d moment, as if iA' ^kr esp^fei^- 
tion, and thigh aaid with a kind of qtii^raptt^He, 
" How glorious, how glorious, the singing op 
there among the dbnds * Siater-harttionies^ do 
you call my heart 1 Hefe^ 5ni my bi^ttli is the , 
first voice,— there, noW sotiiKfe thi6^ secjMRl. 
Now there is unity— now' is thei^ei-life'alnd glad- 
ness! Fire of heaven I Mat^rimHWeik ! oiasp 
me in a burning ^mbrac^ ! Mbther, mkYtdtY^is 
it thy voice v^hich I hear !— thy hahd wh^.h' I 
saw ?— which I se&— I see nbw agatii ? B^W6h- 
est thou ore! Calfest thOttitadt 

** Air!»» shrieked she^ now Mrfldly i^Ytd cWi- 
mandingly, "lead me oat itit^'the' fVee afrf - 1 
will hear my mother'^ vCi«ie,^I vWl! fly to her 
bmast and l>te warm a^in. .Without are u^ings. 
bf firiB they i^ill soMain me. ^There' i^ a=«*ftf»f)t 
—hear nov^ its rolling ! it will takid m^; H^<ie, 
h<»nce ! dost th<!m' not see Wafrds 1 they IWefctm. 
Hear voices 1 tihfev call-^WA f dost ihott"h«^*r«r* 
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I itfBibf-feMed' 1i^ * wUli tendeniess, and be- [ 
-sought h^ to remain still. Slie inteVrapted me, 
. as. sbe.solemfity said; '* Grod may t^fiase to hear 
thy last prayer, if tiiou refuse mine. He will 
hless ttiee, if i]\(m comply with' mine. Lead me, 
lead me oitt into th'e open air ! It will be the 
last time that I shall ask any thin^ fmm thee. 
TboQ kdowest not how. all my w^ai and woe 
depends upon this moment. Lead Aie into my 
kingdom—- the. kingdom of the storm — there, 
there only shall I ei^perience peace, Beata, good 
Beata! See, I am quiet and collected, I am 
not mad. Hear me, hear my prayer ! I have 
lain in fetters all my life— 4et me, dnly for one 
moment be free,, and all my many bleeding 
wounds will be healed." 

I had not courage to withstand this voice, 
these words. I ted her down upon the terrace, 
which extends on the wall of rook a considerable 
way outside the castle. The yonng girl who 
was Elisabeth's maid, from fear of the storm, 
would not accompany us. 
/ I soon repented of my complaisance. Scarce- 
ly were we ctime out into the wild uproar of 
nature, than Elisabeth tore herself loose from 
me, sprang forward a few paces, and then 
staoding still, raised a loud cry, fuU of w^Id, 
insane delight. 

It was a scene of terrific beauty. The light- 
nings crossed around, with led tongues, the 
whole region ; the storm swept around us, and 
now rolling, now whizzing thunder daps circled 
over our btods. Like the spirit of the teinpest, 
the Blind stood upon th« rocks with wild, sor- 
rowtiil gestures. Then she iaugh^l and dapped 
her bands together in insane gladness, then 
turned herself round about with extended arms;' 
whilst she sung^ with a strong and dear voice — 

' Lightnfhg and IkiShingy 
Flaming \tftvefl dashing, 
From the world's eea of firis 1 
, . Wild tempests quaking, 

And riven chains breatdog 
The gravd*S'«ilenc4 dire ! 
Thnnderth— and all ye 
Mighty, I call ye 
From thje world> folleh brtfttat, 
Behold in a woman 
Ymir queen, who doth suintaon 
You,' hear thy beheei ! 
Xtghtnlag, forth wiag thirti, 
Sing than, .0 sing :thoii, . 
KaU Freedom to thee ! 



The victni^s song tings now, 
Life HnUeth wings now ; 

«r « « * ♦ 

I am the free! 

Again she laughed wildly, and ezdaSoted, 
-*< How glorious, how glorious! bow splendid! 
How glad I am, glad ! glad ! Now is my day 
of rule. comel^—A orown, at' crdwn of fire, 'will 
descend from the dark doods and be placed up- 
en my head. My day is at hand, my tibie is 
eom« !" . 

At this momdnt, to aiy ihdeseribable cdmfoirf, 
the Colonel stood at the side of the unhappy 
one. . • 

" You must,'* said hiB, ** return toyoor room." 

With a hasty movement, Elisabeth withdrew 
her hand fwm his, and instead, as be^ire, of 
subniissiYely complying with his wishes, ahe 
stood now before him proudly and inaoleotly, 
with the look of a Medea, and repealed, ** My 
hour is come ! I am frw \ Miwt 1 Who daresr 
Q 



to say that ^ord to me, here in this place? 
Stand I not in my own realm 1 Has not my 
mother fetched nje in her armst Seest thoii 
not bow iter armd of fire embrace me, and re- 
pel thee 1'* 

The Colonel, who dreaded an increasing otit- 
break of her insanity, wished to take her in fiis 
arms, to carry her again to the castle, when ' 
Ellsabeih hastily, with infinite tenderness, laid 
her arms around bis neck, and said to him, ** So, 
if i dasp thee in my arras, and thou roe in 
thine, then will my mother take us up both in 
her bosom of fire. What bright and heavenly 
blissl ! This is my day— my honr is come ! I 
am fVee, and thou art taken captive. I defy 
thee — I defy thee ever again to bcjcome free !'* • 

Was it the word defy, which aw(»ke the de-. 
fiance of the man, or was it some other feeling,* ^' 
but the Colonel suddenly released himself from 
Elisabeth's arms, and stood still at a few i)ace8 
distance From her. 

" Yes, I defy— I defy thee f" continued she. 
'* Thou hasV fettered my linibs^ thou hastbtmnd 
rny tongue ; and yet I now stand before, thee 
powMil and str(»ng, and like lightning, will 
launch agai.nst thee the fearful words. * I love 
theel I love thee!' Thou canst no longer 
forbid them to me, thy wrath is powerless. The 
thunder is with me— the tempest is with nie ! " 
Soon tfhall T be with them abo^e. for ever. Likfti 
a oloud upon thy heaven shall I follow thee all * ^ 
thy life; like a pale ghost shall I hover above • 
thy head ; and, when all is silent around thee, 
thou Shalt hear my voice eXelalming— *l love' 
thee ! I love thee r " 

A strange ^nd deep emotfpn seemed to have 
overcome the Colonel ; he stood' immovable, 
with his arms folded; bat dark- fire flashed from 
his eyes. 

Blisabeth continued With a qnief enthusiasm, * 
" O how deeply have T loved thee ! So deeply, 
80 warmly, no mort&l'ever loved! Heaven, 
which thunders above my head— earth, whfch 
soon will open my grave, — ^you, take I for eter- ' 
nal witnesses ! Hear my word! Understand 
thou, thou, my life's beloved torment, n€>ble, ' 
lofty object of all my thoughts,— of my lov«, of - 
my hatred, yes, my hatred, — hear how^it sounds ] 
— * I love thee !*— with my being's most inward, 
mo$tTio1y life have I loved thee ;— deep as the j 
aea^ but pore as heaven Was my feeling. Thou 
baat Tiot understood" it — ^nobody oh earth could 
understand it, — my mother knew it,— ^nd ife '' 
who is above' us all. If we had lived in a world 
where words and deeds 6ould be as innOceht Us 
feelings and thoughtB— ^ then, like a bright, 
warm flame might I have enclosed and shone ' 
atound thy existeboe— Have penetrated thee- 
with felicity,— have burned a pure sacrificial ; 
fiaraelbr thee alon«: Such was my love. ' Bat ' 
thou didst notv understand it— thou didst not ' 
love me — knd thou repulsed me, and thou for- 
sook me— aPnd \ became lgftilty,—bttt loved ^ '/;• 
'vertheless.—and loye now-;— ind. always, abd- 
eternally, — and — alone t* 
' " Alone t ! !'* exclaimed tbe Colonel, whilst a 
powerful feding sedttied to transport fcini Oiit of 
hfimsetf. 

" Yes, atone," repeats the Blind, bdnfosed 
and trembling, " could it be otberwisft 1 1 have 
sometimes snspectifd— feat— my Odd, my 
God ) cdoid. it be possibldl 8ay> is it possi- 
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ble ? By the eternal happiness which Uym de* 
serveat* — and which never can be mine, — by the ' 
light which thou seest, and which I never shall , 
behold,— I conjure thee-Hiay, say, hast thou 
loved me V* 

A moment's perfect silence reigned in nature. 
It seemed as if it would listen to the answer, 
which I also awaited with trembling anxiety. 
At length, pale, slow lightning flamed around us. 

Solemnly, with a strong, almost powerful ex- 
pression in his voice, the Colonel said : 

"Yes!" 

The Blind turned upwards her countenance, 
beaming with superhuman bliss, whilst the Co- 
lonel continued with violent and deep emotipn : 

" Yes, I, have loved thee, Elisabeth, loved 
thee with the whole power of my heart — but 
6od*a power in my soul was more powerful, 
and kept me from falling. My severity alone 
has saved thee and me. My love was not pure 
as thine. It was not the poison which thy 
hand gave. to me, which disturbed my health — 
it was fhe combat of passion and desire — ^it is 
the care for thee, Elisabeth ! Elisabeth ! thou 
hast been infinitely dear to me,--thou art so yet' 
—Elisabeth.'* 

Elisabeth heard him no longer; she sunk 
down as if it were under the load of happiness 
which fell upon her ; and I sprang towards her 
at the moment when she fell like one dying upon 
the earth, whilst her lips whispered with an in- 
describable expression of happiness, '' He has 
loved me !" 

The Colonel and I were scarcely able to car- 
ry her to her chamber. I trembled---his strength 
was as if paralysed. A sweat of anguish hung 
in drops on his brow. 

Elisabeth recovered, in a short time, her con- 
sciousness ; but when she re-opened her eyes, 
and the stream of life again rushed through her 
veins, she merely whispered, "he has not despis- 
ed !---he has loved me !" and remained still' and 
calni, as if she had closed her account with the 
worU — as if she had nothing left for her to wish. 

During the remaining part of the night, the 
atorqa raged terrifically, but the lightnings shone 
now upon the countenance of the blind, beaming 
with inward happiness. 

From this moinent, and during the few days 
which she yet lived, all was changed to her. 
All was peace and gentleness. She spoke sel- 
dom, but pressed kindly and gratefully the hands 
of those who approached the bed upon which she 
lay almost immoveable. One often heard her 
say, softly, " He has loved me !" 

One day her Honour stood beside Elisabeth, 
she who did not seem aware of her presence, and 
repeated with inexpressible delight the words 
so dear to her. I saw an expression of pain de- 
picted on the mild, kind countenance of her 
Honour — saw her lips tremble, and some tears 
roll down her cheeks. She turned herself has- 
tily, a^ went out. I followed her, for she had 
forgotten her bunch of keys. We went through 
the ante-room. The Colonel sate there, his 
head bowed upon his liand, as if he were read- 
ing. He had his back turned to us. Her 
Honour stole softly behind hnn, kissed his fore- 
bead, and stifled, as she went into the bed-rqem, 
her forth-bursting ^obs. The < Colonel, aston- 
ished, looked after her, glanced then tipon his 
hand» wet with the tears of his wife, pissed 



them away, and reanmed hietboiiglrtAiljfMMtm* 
After a moment I followed her Hononr into her 
bed-chamber, but she was not there ; her byn^^ 
book lay open upon the sofa, and its leaves bore 
traces of tears. At length I found her, after I bad 
gone about through all the rooms, in the kitchen,., 
where' she was rather scolding the cook, be* 
cause she had forgotten to cut the cutlets from 
a breast of lamb which was frizzling over the* 
fire ; which oversight actually was unpardona- 
ble, as I had already told her twice that we^ 
should have breast of lamb for dinner, and cut*- 
lets for supper. 

" One cannot trust to any but oneself^" said 
her Honour to me, a little piqued, as I gave to 
her her bunch of keys. 

I now left Elisabeth neither day nor night. 

With an astonishing rapidity her earthly ex- 
istence seemed to speed towards its end. It 
seemed as if the first word of aflTection which 
she had heard, had been the signal of her aflfllict- 
ed souPs deliverance. 

It is so with many children of the earth. 
They strive against the sting of affliction for 
many and many a year— live, suffer, and eon- 
tend. The sting is brdken, and they fall down 
powerless. Happiness reaches to them her 
beaker. Tliey set their lips to the purple edge 
— and die ! 

Besides Helena and me, Professor L-i — was 
ahsiost constantly with Elisabeth. In part hd 
read aloud to her, in part he talked with ns in a 
manner which was calculated to elevate her- 
slumbering feelings of religion, and strengthei^ 
her faith in the dear truths which stand like- 
bright angels by the couch of the dying. 

Once he proposed to her several questions on*^ 
the condition of her own mind. She replied^ 
" I now have not strength to think clearly. I 
have not power to exarhine myself But I feel 
— ^I have a hope— I have a presentiment of clear- 
ness !" — 

'* May the Lord lift up his countenance upon 

thee !" said Professor Lr , with quiet dignity 

and prudence. 

The next day Elisabeth besought the whole 
family to assemble around her. As we all, to- 
gether with Professor L— , were assembled ' 
in mournful silence, in her room, Elisabeth call- 
ed ^y name those whom she wished to approach 
her bed,— seized their hand, kissed it, as she 
littered with humble devotion the word " For- 
give !" So she went through them all. No one 
was able to speak; and that monrnfol " Forgive !*• 
" forgive !" was the only sound which intenupt- 
ed the 8ad< muimur of sighs. 

The Colonel and his wife stood there now to* 
getfaer. Elisabeth was silent for a moment, and* 
breathed heavily and with difficulty. At last she 
said, " Will my friend come to meV* ' 

The Colonel went forward— she extended her 
arms to him — he bent himself down to her— • 
they kissed. O what a kiss! The first and the 
last— that of love and of death ! 

No word was spoken. Pale as one dying, 
and with uncertain steps, the Colonel withdrew. 
With trembling voice, Elisabeth said, ** Lift me - 
up out of bed, and lead me to Mrs. H— — ." 

We did so. She shewed an unusual strength, 
and supported by two persons, went to the other 
end of the room* where her Honour, who did not 
seem aware of her design, sate weeping. 
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<' AiSdisltne^" said Elisabeth, *' and place me 
Bpoh my knees." 

Her Honour rose up hastily, to prevent its be- 
ing done ; but, notwithstanding, Elisabeth hasti- 
ly lay at her feet, kissing them, whilst she stam- 
mered forth, with convulsive sighs, " Forgive ! 
forgive !" 

She was borne almost lifeless again to her 
bed. 

From this moment the Colonel did not again 
l^ave .her« 

Through the night which succeeded this day, 
and the day following, she lay still, but seemed 
to suffer physical pain. In the evening, as Pro- 
fessor L— -, the Colonel, and I sate silently by 
her bed, she woke out of a still slumber, and 
said aloud, in a clear voice, '* He has loved me ! 
Lord, I thank thee !" 

After this she sank into a kind of sle^ or 
stupor, which continued probably an hour. Her 
breath, which during this time had been very 
rapid, began by degrees to become fbeble. A 
long pause occurred — ^then came a sigh — then a 
longer interval — and then, again a sigh. All at 
once the breath seemed to oease. It was a ter- 
rible momient. A slight spasm passed through 
the limbs^-then a violent sigh or gasp, followed 
by a sadly-mournful sound — and sdl was still. 

" She has ceased to be !" said the Colonel 
with a suppressed voice, and pressed hi» Mps 
upon the death- pale brow. ' 

" She s^ees now !" said Professor L , and 

raised a solemn and beaming look to heaven. 

The joyous air of the summer evening played 
in through the open window, and the birds sang 
gaily without in the hedge of honeysuckle. A 
gentle rose light, a reflection of the lately de- 
scended sun, difiused itself through the cham- 
ber, and spread an illuminating glory over the 
deceased. 

So still, so free from pain, lay she now there ! 
She who so long had combated and despaired-^ 
80 calm, so still now ! Over the white pillow, 
and even down to the floor, fell her rich brown 
hair. On her lips was an extraordinary smile, 
full of an expression of sublime knowledge. I 
have seen that smile upon the lips of many who 
sleep the sleep of death. The angel of eternity 
has impressed upon them his kiss, > -> 

Peaceful moment, iti which a heart which has 
so long throbbed with disquiet and pain, expe- 
riences rei?t I Peaceful moment, which . recon- 
ciles every enemy to us, which draws near to 
as every friend^ casts oblivion over every error> 
the beams of glory over every virtue, which 
opens the blind eyes and releases the bonds of 
the soul ! Beautiful and peaceful moment, al- 
though borne upon the wings of a nocturnal an- 
gel, thou smilest towards me like the rosy hue 
of morning ; and when I see thee advance to- 
wards another, I have many a time longed thou 
shouldst come for me also. 
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Elisabeth was no more. She had been like 
a gloomy thunder-cloud, and darkened the bright 
heaven of existence which most nearly sur- 
rounded her. When she- was gone, all experi- 
enced a sentiment of peace and security. Many 



tears were consecrated to her motumliil memory. 
but no heart recalled her. Pitiable Elisabeth * 
thou first gavest peace when thy owa heart en< 
joyed it in the grave. 

We see every day that the most insignificant, 
the least endowed persons, but who are kind and 
gentle, become more beloved in the world and 
more lamented than the distinguished, richly gift- 
ed, who misuse their talent ; who, with all their 
beauty, their mind, their warmth of heart, have 
not made one being happy. 

The Colonel alone retained for a long time a 
gloomy state of mind, and was more reserved 
than common towards hts wife and children. 
Their tenderness and attentions, however, as 
well as the beofi^cial operation of time, began 
by degrees to 4fcsipate this gloom, when cir-< 
oumstances connected with his domestic circle 
anew shook his rest^ and agitated his natnralty 
powerful feelings. 

One day, Arvid's father, General P , burst 

intO' the Colonel's room, full of fury. First of 
all, he relieved his heart by a salvo of eorses 
aqd oaths i and when the Colonel coldly askjed 
what it all meant, he stammered forth, almost 
beside himself, *' What does it mean 1 What 
does it mean ? Thousand d — ^Is ! It. means 
that your— your— your daughter is a cursed—" 

" G«neral P !" said the Colonel, in a 

voice which brought the angry man quickly to 
himself, and who replied rather more quiet^'^ 
" It--it-^it-- means that your daughter plays 
with truth and faith, that she befools— ^etch me 
seven thousand !— that she will break oflT with 
Arvid, wiU return to him the betrothal ring. 
Fetch me seven I that Arvid is beside himeelft 
that he will shoot himself through the bead, so^ 
violent and frantic as he is ; and that I shall be 
a miserable, childless old man !'* Here a few 
tears rolled down the old gentleman's cheeks, 
and he continued in a voice in "which anger and • 
pain contended: ''She sports with my sou^a 
peace — sports with my gray hairs. 1 loved ber' 
so tenderly ; as a father, brother. As a f^tber^ 
I had set>also my hope of the happiness of tba 
evening of my life upon her. It will be the 
death of me. She says directly to my Arvid'a 
face that she will not have hira ; directly in my 
•son's face. Fetch me seven thousand I Ha 
will be a, laughing-stock to the whole eouiitry. 
He Will shdot himself, brother; he will shoqt 
his brains out, I say ; and I shall be a ohUdleat^ 
miserable old man," etc. etc. 

The Colonel, who hatf heard all this in the.< 
iift)st perfect silence, now rang the bell violently. 
I was in the next room, and went in to tba 
Colonel, in order a httle to reconnoitre, aad ta 
prepare Julie for that which awaited her. 

The Gcdoners countenance betrayed anger 
and severity. He desired ine to tell Jube to 
come down to him. 

I found Julie in the greatest anxiety; but, 
from the Generars visit to her father, prepared 
for that which was before* her. 

" I know-— I know^" said she, growing pale 
at my message, *' it must come outfit canool 
be helped." 

" But hast thou actually," I asked, ''brokda 
off with thy bridegroom 1 " 

" I have— I have probaWy," answered she, ' 
troubled and full of anxiety ; " I cannot now" 
tell all— yesterday eveaing a word escaped m» 
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against Anrid— he waa oold and acornful—I 
was Tiotent, he waa in a paaaion and rode away 
io anger." 
Ajrain we heard the Ootoners bell ring. 
'' My God !" said Julie, and pressed her hands 
to her heart, "now I must go- and must have 
coarage. Ah ! if it were not for his contemp- 
tttODs look-— tell me, Beata— did papa look very 
aoleoin ?" 

I could not say no ; prayed her not to hurry 
beraelf— to consider well her own promise, once 
so solemnly given, the Coloners strict princi- 
ples regarding the sanctity of snoh a promise. 

" Ah, I cannot— I cannot ! was all that Julie 
was able to say, while trembling and pale she 
went down stairs to the Colonere room. When 
she came to the door she paused, as if to 
strengthen her resolve, said «« l^iust !»♦ and 
went in. 

In the course of about half an hour Julie came 
into Helena's room, where I also was. and look- 
ed quite inconsolable. She threw heT«f If upon 
the sofa, laid her head upon Helena's knee, and 
began sobbing loudly and violently. The good 
Helena sate silent, but sympathetic tears ran 
down her cheeks, and fell like pearls upon Julie's 
golden plaits of hair. When, after a little time, 
Juhe'a suffering seemed somewhat to allay it- 
self, Helena said tenderly, as she passed her 
fingers between her sister's rich curls, " I have 
not arranged thy hair to-day, sweet Julie. Sit 
«p a moment, and it shall soon be done.*' 

** Ah, cut off my hair!— I will be a nun ?" re- 
plied Julie ; bnt for all that rose up, dried her 
eyes;- let her arrange her hair, assisted Helena 
with liers, and was calmer. 

Socertain is It. that the little occnpations of 
everyday life possess an often wonderful power 
to dissipate tl^oubles. 

Wheh we inquired what had really happened, 
Julio replied—*' This has happened, that I am 
concSemned for the whole remainder of my life 
to do penance for the thoughtlessness of one 
moment — and to be a Wretched being— 4hat is 
to say — if I submit to the sentence— l^ut I will 
not — rather papa's displeasure— rather— *• 

*» Ah, Julie^ Julie I" interrupted Helena. 
" think well about what you say !" 

" Helena, you know not what I suffer, how I 
have struggled with myself for a long time. 
You know not how clearly I see the lamentable 
and the miserable part of ttiy fate, if I must be 
Arvid'a wife. Ah! I have hitherto gone as if 
in sleep, and sleeping I gave him my hand, — 
mow r hm awake — and should not withdraw it 
if I saw that I gave it le a— ^'» 
** AWrd is a good person, Julie !" 
**Wba* do you call good, Helena"? Those 
who merely are not bad? Arvid <I have tried, 
I haT9 proved it) seemed good, because he has 
nm been tempted to be bad ; calm and collected, 
because he troubled himself about nothing bnt 
his own convenience^ reasonable, because he 
sees no further than his nose extends. Ah! 
he is merely a collection of negatives— why 
should one fear to add to his collection, and 
make, him' a present of another no! "Do not im- 
agine that it will trouble him long— he does not 
love •me~-lie oannot love, he haa no feeling f 
Ah ! he is a bit of moist wood, which my little 
fire w<mld in vain strive to kindle ; the flame 
would by degrees vanish in smoke, and in the 
ead qiute go ottf 



I ** If even, sweet Julie, Arvid oe not the maa 
' whom you deserve, and who would make you, 
as your husband, happy, why should not your 
fire nevertheless burn clearly? Arvid is, in- 
deed, not bad ; he would never become a spirit 
of torment to you. How many wives are there 
not, who, united to husbands who beyond all 
comparison stand far below them, yet develop 
themselves as noble and excellent t)eings ; cre- 
ate happiness and prosperity around them, and 
enjoy happiness through the beautiful conscious- 
ness of fulfilling their duty. See our c^ousin, 

Mrs. M , how estimable and how amiable 

she is ! And what a man is her husband ! Look 
at Emma S ; look at Hedda R ." 

** Yes, and look at Penelope and sisters and 
company — ah, Helena, these women have my 
high esteem, my reverence, my admiration.* I 
would resemble them ; but one thing I know 
clearly — ^that I cannot do so. That independ- 
ence in opinion and judgment, that calmness, 
that clearness, that certainty and perspicuity of 
principle, which are so necessary when in mar- 
tied life one would take the lead — ^this I have 
not— nt)t at all I I am exactly one who requires 
to be guided — I am a vine-brancH, and need the 
oak for support. At this moment my under- 
slaYidrng has developed itself— I feel a better 
being arising within me — a new world opening 
itself for me ! Would that I might wander 
through it on the hand of a husband whom I 
Could love and esteem ; whose heart would re- 
ply to the purifying fire within mine ; who with 
the light of his clear understanding would il- 
lumine the twilight in my soul ; (behold Pro- 
fessor L , thought I)--oh, how much better 

a being should I then be ! — and arrive at a goal 
which I now rather imagine than see. But 
with Arvid, see Helena, with Arvid — my world 
would be like a etore-room— I myself like a bit of 
mouldy cheese. 

" It is truer than you think. Ah, it is a 
mournful affair, this marrying. There are a 
great many with whom it has happened as it 
now might happen with me — they have hoisted 
the sail of matrimony in foolishness, — have 
fancied they should reach the island of bliss, — 
and have been stranded, and fixed for the whole 
of their lives upon a sand-bank. Like the oyster 
in its shell, they have crept about and sought for 
a little sunshine, till the merciful wave came — ^** 

" Julie ! Julie !" 

" Helena ! Helena ! It is a sketch from eve- 
ry-day life; everjr day strengthens its truth. 
How many noble natures have been ruined in 
this wayl And so will mine be, if I am not 
able in time to sail past the sand-bank." 

"Julie! I fear that this cannot be done. 
Papa's principles are immoveable ; and among 
these stands foremost firm adherence to a pro- 
mise. And I think that he is perfecily right. 
Besides, as regards the annulling of a betrothal, 
the taking back of a given promise of marriage, 
there lies in it a something so deeply wounding 
to female delicacy, that I consider " 

** Delicacy here, and delicacy there : I con- 
sider it quite indelicate, and in particular quite 
absurd, that a whole life's happiness should he 
sacrificed to delicacy." 

*• Could y6u be happy, Julie, if you lost your 
connexions' — ^your father's aflfh^tion — ^the es- 
teem of the world 1" ' 
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" Th6 testeem ot the world — ^I would not give 

' ihahy stivei's for it; but the esteem of those 
whom I love — a^ Helena, Beata — is it indeed 

•' possiblfi that I' coirfd lose that ? Then it cer- 
tainly would be better that I condemned myself 

. to bi9 unhappy " 

«» You shall not be unhappy, Joliei,** said Hel- 
ena, as with tearful ey^s she clasped her sistet" 

' in her • arms—" yiiu iihaM r" 

" Of that you know nothing, Helena,'* inter- 
ropted Julie, with irritable impatience ; **/ 

' know that I should be so. There is a sometfaine 

• sliU, besides Arvjd'is tmworthiness, which would 
niake nie so ; it is the certainty that I have 
missed my goal— the certainty ihat I might have 
had a nobler, a happier lot— that I might have 
lived upon earth for the happiness of a superior 
and excellent being. Ah, I feel it. I might, 
.like a lark, have winged myself on high in free- 
dom, light, and song ; and now, now, 1 shall, as I 
feared, crawl about on th6 sand-bank of life, 
like an dyster, draggfng along with me my 
prison !" 

' By the repetition of this horrible, hut no less 
correct comparison, a new, vehement grief over- 
/ icame Julie : she threw herself again down on 
the sofa, and remained the whole day without 
eating or being willing to hear any consolation. 
Her Honour ran, partly herself, and partly dent 
me, incessantjy up and down stairs with drops 
and smetling- waters. 

Julie was really, though not seriously, unwell, 
and remained two days in her chamber, during 
which she .did not see her father. Neither 
Lieutenant Arvid nor the General were heard 
of during these days, to the great comfort of 
Julie. ^ 

Her Honour had always had her own little 
tactics, or domestic policy, whenever any mis- 
understanding occurred between her husband 
and her children ; — namely when she talked 
with the first, her words were always on th* 
side of the latter ; and with the latter she as- 
serted and proved to them that the first was in 
the right. Her heart was, I fancy, often a de- 
serter to the side of the weaker, because when, 

'' ill certain cases, every thing was obliged to 
yield to the iron will of the Colonel, her Hon- 
our iaiways caressed her children with redoub- 
led tenderness. She had now also talked with 
her husband in Julie's behalfj and for the re- 
leasing het from her engagement, but found him 

'inflexible (** impossible !" said her Honour) ; and 

]'-' when she now saw Julie so wretched, she was 

'" impeirceptibly towards him— not unfriendly-- 
. God forbid ! — but, nevertheless, a little less 

'" ftfeiidly ; inl appearance (HI answer for it that 
it was not, so in reality) somewhat less anxious 

'"about his comfort and satisfaction in a many 
little things. A certain unpleasantness, hilh- 

''. erto altogether foreign to the family, prevailed 
in tho house for some days. 

•• If the ihountain will not come to Mahonaet 
—Mahomet must go to the mountain,'* said the 
Colonel to me, one morning, with a good-tem- 
pered smile, as he was about to go up the stairs 
which led to Julie's room. 

At that very moment a travelling-carriage 
drove into the court, and Cornet Carl, with a 

' flushed and '.almost bewildered countenance, 
sprang out and up the steps, embraced with 
silent fervency his parents and sisters, and be- 
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sought, after this, a raomenrs conversati^ with 
his father. 

The moment extended to an hour, when the 
Cornet, ^ith a pale and disturbed countenance, 
came alone out of his father's i^m. As if un- 
consciously, he Went through the sitting-rtom 
and saloon into her Honours boudoir, witioat 
seeming to be aware either of her or me, and 
seated himself silently with his elbows rested 
upon a table, and covered his eyes with his hand, 
as if the daylight distressed* him. 

With maternal anxiety her Honour observed 
him ; at length she rose, stroked his cheek with 
her hand caressing^, and said to him, ** My good 
boy, what is amiss with thee 1" 

" Nothing !" answered the Comet, with a low 
and suppressed voice. 

" Nothing r repeated her Honour. "Ctri, 
thou makest md anxious — thou art so pale— tboa 
art unhappy !" 

*' Ifes," replied the Comet, in the same low 
voice. 

«♦ My child, my son I What ails thee !" 

«* Every thing !" 

" Carl ! and thou hast a mother who wMd 
give her life fof thy happiness !" 

'* My good mother !" exclaimed the Comet, 
and clasped her in his arms : ** forgive mef 

" My best child ! tell me what I can do for 
thee ! Tell me what thou wantest^-tell me all ! 
It must have an outlet some way— I cannot live 
and see thee unhappy t" 

*' I must be unhappy, if I cannot obtain^ or 
raise on bond, the sum of ten thousand rtx-dol* 
lars. If I get them not to-day, Hernilna is-^njf 
Hermina is in a few days the wife of another ! 
Good Ood ! the happiness of my. whole life, and 
that of another, I would purchase with thie ^- 
gariy money— end it is denied me ! i have 
spoken with my father — opened to him my heart 
— ^told him all. He has this sum — ^I know it — 
and he '* 

^ And he has denied thee 1" 

" Positi vely, decidedly. He says that it » the 
inheritance of the unhappy and the needy ; <and 
for the sake of these suffering strangers makee 
his own son unhappy !" 

With this the Cornet started up, and #ent 
with great strides up and down the room, as he 
exclaimed, **What low being has dared to 
blacken Hermina to my father— this God's holy 
angen She Would deceive me! She — she 

loved the detested G ! He only, or hie 

emissaries, have been able " , 

Here the Comet massacred a carriage with its 
accompanying horses (the equipage of the little 
Dumplings) ; and her Honour, terrified, removed 
from her son's neighbourhood a vase with flow- 
ers, whilst she, attentive to his complaints, asked 
anxiously,— "But why? But how V* . . 

" Do not ask me now !" said the Cqmet .im- 
patiently. **I can say only this now, that my 
life's vyeal or woe rests upon my obtaining to- 
day the specified sum of money. I may become 
the happiest being on the earth, or the most un- 
happy ; and not I alone " 

" Cart !" said her Honour solemnly, "look at 
me ! God bless thy honest eyes, my son ! Te8» 
I know thee. Thou wilt not let me takd a stefi^ 
the consequences of which T may repent," 

*'My mother! wouldst thou repent havief 
efl^eoted the happiness of my life 1" 
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^ It IB enough, my child. I go now to speak 
to Ihj fij^ihor. Wait me hera*' 

In a violently excited state of mind the Cornet 
• awaited the return of his mother. I saw that 
in a moment he was in that delirium of youth 
which makes it appear incredible that any one 
can oppose their wishes or their wills. In such 
moments people cannot bear the word " impos- 
sibility." They seem to themselves as if they 
could command the son even, seem as ii they 
eoiUd tear up the roots of the mountains ; or, 
which is all th^ same, tear up the principles 
from a firm human breast. 

It was a long time before her Honour returned. 
Julie «nd Helena accompanied her. ^he was 
pale; tears glittered on her eyelids, and her 
voice trembled as she said, '<Thy father will 
not ; he has his reasons ; he thinks that be does 
right, and does quite certainly what is best. 
But, my good child, thou canst be, assisted, 
nevertheless. Take these pearls and jewels. 
Thejr are mine — I can dispose of them— take 
them. In Stockholm thou wilt receive a con- 
siderable sum for them.*' 

"And here, and here, best Carl," said Julie 
awl Helena, whilst with the one hand they 
reached to him their treasures, and threw the 
other affisctionately around his neck ; take these 
also, Carl ; we pray thee, take, sell all, and make 
thyself happy!" 

A dark crimson flushed the countenance of 
the young man, and tears streamed down his 
cheeks. At that moment the Colonel entered, 
stood in the doorway, and riveted a keen glance 
upon the group which occupied the back-ground 
of the room. An expression of anger, mingled 
with scorn, lighted up his face. "Carl!" ex- 
claimed he ^ith a strong voice, " if thou art suf- 
ficiently unworthy to take advantage of the 
weakness of thy mother and sisters to satisfy 
thy blind passion, then / despise thee, I will not 
acknowledge thee as my son." 

Deeply unhappy, and now so deeply misjudged, 
the bitterest indignation poured its gall into the 
heart of the young man. He was deathly pale, 
his lips convulsively compressed. He stamped 
his foot violently, and was out of the door like 
lightning. A few minutes afterwards, he mount- 
ed his horse, and galloped across the court. 



TH9 CORNET ! THE CORNET I THE CORNET ! 

"Halloa ! it sounds throu^ the wood.*' 

Halloa ! it sounds. The hunted fly, and the 
hunters follow. What is the garnet An un- 

. happy human being. And the hunters t The 
fiiries of anger, of despair, and frenzy. How 
they drive ! An unexampled chase ! The hunt- 
ed fly, and the hunters follow. Halloa ! halloa ! 
They lose not the scent — ^they follow — they fol- 
low, tnrough the thickest wood, over the dancing 
billows, over hill, over dale, with gaping jaws — 

. will swallow their prey — it goes bound after 
bound— but runs wearily on its course. Halloa ! 
halloa ! it will sObn be ended ! 

Onward ! onward ! spurred the pursued his 
enorting horse, which flew foaming over hedges 
and^fences. Wild tumults raged in his soul. 
Wrapt in a cloud of dust, he posted over the 
road through gloomy and wood-over-grown 
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tracts, whilst he thought to stupifyevenr feeling, 
eveiy thought in his soul, and listened only to 
the admonitory forward ! forward ! which rung 
in every throb of his fever- wild pulse. 

The peaceful inhabitants of the cottages, which 
rushed past like a storm- wind, sprang in aston- 
ishment to their door, and asked in wonder, 
" What horseman is that who is run away with 1" 
And one of them (Stina Ander's daughter at 
Rorum) declared that she had seen a hound and 
a hare come forth ; the one out of the cottage, 
and the other out of the wood, and sitting, the 
one opposite the other with staring eyes ; saw 
the wild rider, after which, quite bewildered and 
out of sorts, they had sprung past^each other; 
the hare into the cottage, thed#g into the wood. 

The wild rider, Cornet Carl, made no halt till 
he pulled up at the gates of the Wood-house, so 
well known to us, threw himself from his horse, 
and sprung up the steps. All the doors in the 
u|^r story were fastened ; all was still. He 
sprang down the steps. All the doors in the 
iower story were fastened; all was still and 
dead. He sprang across the court to a little out- 
building, and pushed open a door. There, hum- 
ming a psalm, and spinning flax upon a whistling 
wheel, sate within the cottage a little, wrinkled 
old woman. 

" W^here are the gentlefolks ! Where is Miss 
Hermioa ?" exclaimed the heated, ahnost breath- 
less Cornet. 

"Hal" answered the little old spinning- 
woman. 

"Where are the gentlefolks 1" cried the Cor- 
net, with an annihilating voice and look. 

*• What d'ye sayl" replied the old woman, as 
she poked her nose comfortably into a little 
snufl!*-box. 

The Cornet stamped. (A mended cup fell 
down from the shelf, three crippled glass jin- 
gled together). " Are you stone-deaf 1" shriek- 
ed he, at the highest pitch of his voice. '^'I ask 
which way the gentlefolks from here are gonel" 

"Which way 1 ToThorsborg; does the gen- 
tleman meani Ay, then go over the fields, 
and—" 

" I ask," screamed the Cornet very loudly, in 
despair, "where the gentlefolks are gone to 
from here." 

"To Fromeret Yes, yes— then you must 
go—'' 

" It is beyond all patience !" said the Cornet, 
in despair, " it is enough to drive one mad !" 

" Ay, ay, indeed 1" sighed the little old wom- 
an, perplexed and terrified at the appearance of 
the Cornet's anger, and went quickly to pick up 
the pieces of the broken cup. 

A small piece of money upon this flew under 
her nose, and the stranger bad vanished. 

" God preserve me ! God bless !" stammered 
the astonished and pleased old woman. 

Another door on the same floor now flew open 
before the powerful grasp of the Cornet's hand. 

On her hearth, beside her pig (that is to say 
her child), sate in the room a fat, dear mother, 
feeding her little bristly-haired boy with hasty- 
pudding. 

The Comet repeated here his questions, and 
received for answer — 

" Yes, they are set off." 

"But where 1 say where 1 Did they leave no 
message, — no letter for me V* 
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** Letter \ Yes ; I have one that was left for 

the Comet H , and I was just thinking of 

setting out with it to Tborsborg, as soon as I 
have put a drop of gruel into the boy, poor thin^g 
— eat, boj !" 

" In heaven's name give me here the letter 
4directly — haste, go this moment, I say, after it, 

go—'* 

" Yes, yeiS — -111 go as soon as I have put these 
drops of'gruel into the boy. He is hungry, p6or 
creature — eat, boy !" 

*• I will feed the boyi give me the spoon— only 
go and fetch the letter here directly !" 

At length the woman went to her chest. The 
Oornet stood on the hearth, took grud out of 
the pot with the spoon, blew it with anxious 
^countenance, and pot it into the little fellow's 
open mouth. Th^ woman tumbled the things 
about in her chest, sought and sought. SiiufT- 
7)0x and butter-pot, stockings and under-petti- 
coats, hymn-book and bread; cam? one after an- 
other, and lay all about the floor— the letter not. 

The Cornet tramped and stamped in painful 
impatience. 
. "Be quick there ! Ko, is it not there 1 Ah !" 

•* Directly, directly ! wait only a bit, Vait— 
:liere, no, here ; no, wait a bit — wait." 

Wait ! One may imagine to oneself Whether 
the Cornet was inclined now to " wait a bit !" 

But the letter was not forthcoming. The 
w:oman put by her things, and muttered between 
her teeth — 

" It's gon&— it's not to be found !" 

** Not to be found i" repeated the Cornet, and 
poked in his terror a spoonful of hot gruel into 
the throat of the boy, who set up a loud roar. 

The letter was not to be found. " The boy 
must certainly have picked it up, have torn it in 
two, or else have burned it;" and the dear 
mother, who was more concerned about her 
boy's trouble than the Gtomet's, said angrily to 
the latter, " Go to Lofstaholm, there you can 
take leave. The gentlefolks are gone there, and 
Miss Agnes was here to-day with Miss Hermi- 
na." 

The Comet left a rix-doUar as a plaster for 
the scalded throat, and cursing half aloud the 
goose and the gosling, mounted Blanka again, 
who m the mean time had been cropping the 
yellow autumn grass which grew here and there 
in the court. 

Now to Lofdtaholm. Six miles had to be got 
' over. Blanka felt the spurs, aild sprang off at 
full gallop. 

A river divides the road. The bridge was 
broken down, and was under repair. There is 
yet another way— biit that makes a bend of a 
mile and a half Blanka soon snorted coura- 
geously in the waves, which washed the foam 
from neok and nose, and kissed the feet of the 
Tider as he sate in his saddle. 

Two traveUers at some little distance began 
to talk. 

** Do you know, mother," said the one 
thoughtfully to the other, " I think that it is the 
Neck himself, who has ridden on the black mare 
through the river." 

"Do you know, father," said the other, "I 
think it is a bridegroom who rides to his be- 
loved." 

" Trust me, my old fellow !" 

" Trust me, my old woman !'* 
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And "trust me, my reader," the rider stands 
now on the opposite shore ; and forwards, for- 
wards speeds he again through wood and field. 

Poor Blanka I when the white walls ofL6f- 
staholm shone forth amid thfe green-yellow- 
brown trees thou was not very far from being 
knocked up, but at the sight of them the rider 
somewhat relaxed his speed, and when come 
Into the court, Blanka was able to rest, and to 
draw breath by the side of the three other riding- 
horses, which proved that- Lofstaholm had guests 
at this moment. 

The iron-master and knight, Mr. D , sate 

in his room and contemplated with the mein of 
a satisfied connissenr, a head in blsick chalk, 
done by the promising daughter Eleonora, and 
the iron-master's lady, Mrs. Emerentia D— , 

whose maiden name was J ^ stood beside 

him reading with delighted attention, a poem on 
the pleasure of " Rural Life and Simplicity," 
written by her most l^peful son Lars Anders 
(whom the family called " the little Lord By- 
ron") ; as Cornet Carl stepped violently into the 
room, and after a slight apology, without troub- 
ling himself as to what people thought of him, 
his state of mind, and his questions, prayed to 

know what .was known here of Baron K 

and his family's ha^ty journey. 

" Nothing more than this," said Iron-master 

D , and wrinkled up his bro\V', " that they 

passed by here yesterday afternoon, and that 

Baron K was pleased to come up here and 

say rude things to me, and to pay me, it may 
be, a fourth of the sum which I have lent to 
him out of pure kindness, an etemity since.— A 
Dido, — Cornet H , by my Eleonora " 

Mrs. D took,up the word. " The Baroness, 

or what must one call her (for I have the idea 
that she is no more a Baroness than I am), was 
not pleased once to move to me from the oar- • 
riage. Yes, yes, one gets beautiful thanks for 
all the politeness one shews to people. No, she 
sate as bolt upright and stiff as a princess in her 
carriage, — her carriage say I — ^yes, very pretty 

— ^young G ^'s equipage it was, he himself 

sate in it like a caught bird in a cage, — and that 
perhaps made her so proud." 

" G 's carriage ? G with them 1" 

cried the Comet, " and Hermina 1" 

"Sate there, and looked straight before her 
like a turkey-hen. Yes, in that girl I have been 
quite mistaken. I thought that it was a shame 
for her, and allowed my daughters to take a little 
care about her and encourage her musical talent. 
Therese, in particular, was actually bewitched 
with her. But I soon foiind that I had commit- 
ted an imprudence, and that she, as well as her 
family, in no respect was fit society for my 
daughters. All kind of strange reports are in 
circulation respecting these high bred gentry 
-^they have sent themselves off in a man- 
ner^; — " 

A servant now came in with tobacco-pipes, 
which he arranged in a comer of the room. The 
Iron-master D— — thought it as well to continue 
the conversation in French. 

" Qui, c'est une vrai scandale," said he, " une 
forgerie de tromperie ! Un vrai frippon est la 
fiU^je.saie 9a — et le plus extr^mement mau- 
vais sujet etsa pere.'* 

• " Son pere," corrected Mrs. D , " et le pire 

de toute chose c'est son mere. Un conduite, 
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oh ! EcoQte, Cher Cornet, daoa M\\e, le vakn et 

le fille et la pere '* 

AM at once there occurred in the next room a 
fearful rtoise, a screaming, a laughing, a tumult, 
a jubilation beyond all comparison. There was 
scraping oh fiddles, there was jangling with 
shovels and tongs, there was singing, yelling, 
piping, and in the midst of this^din were heard 
air kind of exclamations, of which, this alone 
was inlelligiblie : 

^t Papa ! Papa ! now we know the piece !' 
Now the scene iB in order ! Hurra, hurra f" 

The jubilant herd rushed now like a foaming 
torrent into the room ; but when the wild young 
peopi^ beheld Cornet Carl, their delight was be- 
yond all bounds. A universal cry was uttered : 
*' Iphigenie, Iphigenie ! Hurra ! hurra ! Cor- 

Det H Cornet t?arl Will be our Iphigenie ! 

Hurra ! Long live Iphigenie the Second, long 
live Cornet Iphigenie f Lonfflive — ^" 

•* Death and hell !*' thought the Cornet, a^ 
tbe wild crowd regularly fell upon him, and en- 
deavoured to drag him with them, amid tbe 
cry, "Come Iphigenie! Come Cornet Carl, 
hence, hence ! We will have a rehearsal iriiroe- 
diately ! The Cornet may hold his part in his 
hand — come, come, only !" 

** HocUs-pokus about Cornet Carl ! Fall down 
on your knees, dnd rise up as Iphigenie." 
This last was basooned forth by the sweet 

little Agnes D , ^ho stood on tiptoes to bang 

a veil over Cornet Carl's head, but could not 
reach up to his ears. Lieutenant Kuttelin came 

to her assistance. Eleonora D and Mina 

P bad already swung a large shawl over his 

shoulders, and three young gentlemen endeav- 
oured to wrap him round with a sheet, which 
should be a gown. Among the seconds of the 

Misses D , Lieutenant Arvid was also to be 

seen. 

The Cornet resisted ; it was in vain ; he 
raised his voice, shouted to and with them, — in 
vain — he could not, amid the noise around hrm, 
either make himself understood, or once heard. 
An actual despair out of pure vexation over- 
came him, and brought him to a desperate reso- 
lution.' Making use of his strength', not in the 
most polite manner, be pushed with both arms 
right and left the people from him, tore off the 
sheet, and — ran — ran through an open door, 
which he saw before him, and striking into a 
long row of rooms, looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but ran, ran, ran f Ran over a ser- 
▼ant girl, three chairs, two tables, and came at 
length from room to room, out ihto a great 
dining-room, on the other side of which was a 
porch. This the Cornet knew, and was just 
about hastening there, when he was aware of 
the jubilant herd, with the loud cry of Iphigenie, 
Iphigenie ! who were coming through the porch 
to meet him. The Cornet, in the greatest dis- 
tress of mind, was just about to turn round, 
when he saw near him a half-open door which 
led to a little winding staircase. 

He shot down this like an anow. It was 
dark and narrow,— turned and turned. It began 
to turn round in the head of the Cornet itself, 
when at length his feet' reached firm land. He 
stood in a little dark passage. From an iron 
door which stood ajar gleamed a stripe of light. 
The Cornet went through this door also. 
Through an opposite window, defended with 



stout iron bars, shon^ a feeble and de^eending^ 
autumn sun, and lit up the white-grey stone 
walls of the vaulted room. The Cornet found 
himself— in a prison 1 — no, in a store-room. 

The Cornet sought after a way of escape. 
There was indeed in the little passage a door, 
opposite to the door of the vault, but it must be 
opened with a key, and no key was there. The 
Comet sought and sought — in vain. . He sat 
down on a bread-fchest jn the vault, freed him- 
self from his shawl and veil, and heard with 
satisfaction how the wild chase rushed forth 
overhead, and seelffng traces of him. drove 
about in the neighbourhood ; but be heard them 
always sufficiently near, to prevent him (rom 
coming up. Unhappy, indignant, weary, em- 
bittered with the whole world, be stared be- 
fore him almost without the power of think- 
ing. A dish of cpnfectiodery, the remains of a 
pasty, of veal cutlets, and currant-cream, stand- 
ing in the sunshine on a table, met bis eye 
kindly and invitingly. 

The Cornet experienced a strange enfK)tion ; 
in the midst of his despair, plagued with d thou- 
sand tormenting thoughts, he felt — hunger. 

poor human nature ! O man, crown of crea- 
tion \ Dust-king of the dust ! Is it heaven or 
hell, which storms within thy breast? Eat 
must thou nevertheless ! One minute an angel, 
another an animal ! Poor human nature ! 
And on the other side: 
Happy human nature ! Happy duality, which 
alone preserves the unity of the being. The 
animal comforts the spirit, the spirit the animal, 
and thus alone can the human being live. 

The Cornet lived, — was hungry, — saw food, 
and did not long delay the satisfying of his 
hunger therewith. The pasty was soon added 
to the more substantial stuff. 

Forgive ! forgive, young lady reader ! I 
know-^a lover, a h^ro of romance in particular, 
ought not to be so prosaic, so earthly, and our 
hero is perhaps in danger of losing all your kind 
sympathy. But reflect, reflect charming crea- 
tures, who live on rose-odour and feelings, he 
was a man, and worse, a Cornet ;, he bad had a 
long ride, and had not eaten a morsel the whole 
day. Reflect on that ! 

"But is it becoming to eat in this way in 
other peoples* store-rooms !" 

Ah, my most gracious Chief-mistrees-of-cere- 
mony ! when a man is very unhappy and very 
much embittered, very heart-inwardly weary of 
the world, then people think that everything is 
becoming to them, which in any way is becom- 
ing in itself, and does not overturn anything but 
convenances. One has then. an actual delight in 
trampling up()n these, as upon other kind of 
weeds, and is oftep in that kind of state of 
mind, a beautiful cosmopolitan spirit, which 
makes one capable of saying, " Get out of the 
way !" to the whole world. 

Cornet Carl had just cleared the pasty out of 
the way, when a tumult, increasing in strength, 
renewed its shrill cries after the unlucky " Iphi 
genje !*' and a rattling and noise on the top of 
the stairs made known to him that the bunting- 
herd spied out and were upon his track. Quite 
beside himself^ he sprung to the window, seized 
with all his might one of the iron bars, with the 
intention of loosening it, and, cost what it 
would, of making his escape. 
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CM nqrMdciiveiaacel Tto Cornet : a^zed 
the k6y, it went into the keyhole ; and, as if 
cfaaeed by ^ftiries (tbe Cornet thought in this mo* 
ment of bewi^erment.tbat all the eweet,- ac- 
jcctfnplished Mtasee D-^^^, bed Medus^rheads), 
flew thixMigh a long paesage out into the poi^h, 
.i^vm the steps* over the oouit, and opoo the' 
httck of Bie<ika. . Scarcely was he in the saddle, 
hefoie» like aewarm of bees streaoi^ out of 
the month ol the beebivie, the. raging h^d burst 
forth from: the gate» singings nay« ocueaming in 
chorus— . 

IphiireBie ! Ipbigeiile ! 

Hoaveii9). what gf09ft poltrDoaery I 

Lovely maid, wh^e art thoa,. tben ? 



Come again, O conae again ! 

The Cornet dashed off, and soon Tttnished 
drom the eyes of the ehoros,* behind the trees: 
Three yoong gentlemen, who, ia the joyeosness 
ctf their hearts, believed* nothing else than that 
aiU this was merely a madly merry frolie, mount* 
ed their horses in a twinkhng^ and. followed the 
iogitive. 

When the Comet saw himself again ptir* 
8ued« he suddenly rode more, slowly, to the 
great astonishment of the ebasing tciamamrate,, 
who speedily overtook him, and surrounded him 
with shrill laughter and cries. 

'' Aha ! aha ! Now we have the Cornet fast 
.^--now there is no more help. Give yourself 

up captive^ Cornet H , and turn round di- 

rectly with us." . And one of them seized upon 
his horse's bridle. 

But the arm was rudely struck backv and 
looking stiffly and proudly upon his pursuers, 
the Cornet said with wannth — 

**U the gentlemea had the least /grain of 
ttense, they most have seendii»ctly that lam in 
anything but the humour to play and to be played 
with. They would now also see^ that all these 
frolics ar^ to me disgusting. I wish them at the 
devil, and yoirwith them: Leame me ia peace." 

"That's very abusively said, the thousand !'* 
said one of the triumvirate, and put his horse 
at the same pace as Cornet Carre ; whilst the 
other two gentlemen, standing .rebuffed, and 
taking counsel together for a. moment, gaJloped 
back again amid loud laughter. 

The Cornet rode gently, and looked with a 
keen* angry, and inquiring gtonee^it his upbidden 
companion, who observed him with a pair of 
large, clear light blue eyes with a kind of iron<* 
ical quietness. 

' The two silent riders. now leaofaed a cross- 
road: Here the Cornet tamed himself proudly 
to his companion, and said-r- 

*' I presume that we part here ; good night, 
sir.'* 

**No,*' reified the other, carelessly and iron- 
ically, " I have now a few words to say to you*" 

^ When and where you please," said the Cor* 
net, firing np. 

•• Hoh6 ! hoho !" said the other, ironically ; 
^ do you take the matter so ill 1 Where and 
when you please, are indeed words which we 
may use as a kind of challenge^wben and 
where one pleases to take one another's Uves. 
Now, for my part, that oah.certainly be when 
and where you please ; but this time I do not 
mean it to be so serious. I- only accompany 

?)u to hold a little conversation, to see whether 
cannot enliven you a little, excite yon a4ittle 
— 4o converse with you." 
H 



<^ With oertaEn peo|^,*' said the Comet, " I 
ooorerse most wil]iogly<with the sword in my 
hand^-that. keeps at a distancOv" 

'*• Sword ^"^ said his opponent carelessly : 
" why a sword 1— why not rather with a pistol 1 
That talks louder, and serves also to keep folks 
at a disM^nce. I don't fight wilUngly with the 
sword." 

** Perhaps with pins ratber,»* said the Cornet, 
disdaihfhU> 

. ** Yes, pins; or rather haiivpins," replied. his 
jopponent^ amihnf, as he took off his hat, and 
from the richest plaits of hair which ever 
a^iiwd a lady*e head^ draw a large hair-pin, to 
which he (or rathttr she) fastened a little note, 
which :she .reaehed to the Cornet with the 
words, which she uttered in a very different 
tone — 

** If yon (findtthis.moee painfiil'tfaaA the point 
of a sword, tovgate (those who niusttbriog it to 
you against. their will." 

And the blue-eyed horsewoman, Therese 
D , gave the Comet a friendly, ccanpaasion- 
ate look, saluted him lightly, turned round her 
horse, and vanished quvdLiy from hiatwondering 
eyes. 

But these soon expressed another feeling, for 
he recognised in the address of the note the 
handwriting of Hermina. With.feehngs which 
one can easily imagine, the Comet opened the 
letter and read the following :-*- 

*'• My only &iend upon earth 1 farewell ! fare- 
well ! If thou come, it is toolate. I have been 
eompdle^ to yield to niy mother's despairing 
prayers. To-day I set off to Stockholm. To- 
morrow I am Genaedk's wifot^if Ili?e till then. 
My brother, my friend, my aH,-*«aht forgive me 1 
Farewell ^ Hbrmina. 

** Now to Stockholm I" said the Comet, with 
desperate end firm determination to win her — 
or. die!. "—Thanks, etemsd Heaven! — there 
yet is time." 

. The evening began to be stormy and dark. 
The Cornet, felt nothing, and eared for nothing 
aronnd him, but rode at full speed to the inn. 

"This mohtent, a stoot active horse r* oried 
the Ceornet in a thundering voice ; " I will pay 
you what you will !" 

' In a short time a snorting steed neighed mer- 
rily, under, the wild rider, who with, voico': and 
spur still more excited his courage, and with 
the bUnd fury of impatience sped onward, on- 
ward, over ""^i but let us take breath for a 
moment. * 



kla-whit! kla-whit!" , 

The Corpse 0^1. 

It was night. The moon's silver flood 
streamed quietly down over the castle of Thors- 
borg, where all seemed stilK because no light 
shone- i>om the deep windows, speaking of a 
wdsefiiK human eye, of a heart whidi knew no 
rest. Ah !~«-and yet 

The dear lamp of night shone into the Colo- 
n^lle room, and lighted up, one after another, 
the gilded-framed family portraits, whose forms 
seemed by the pale bhtisb beams to come again 
U> life, and from the night of antiquity, in wluise 
shadows their joys and pains, halved and love, 
grayer and glancea^ had tonrg htt» extingmshed. 
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now looked forth With qaiet dreamy smUett upon 
•tbe combats of their living desceiMlantd with 
the dark powers of life, and in the spirit of 
these thoughts — ^which thought alone perceives 
— whisper, 

Thou wilt forget, wilt be fbi)^tten qidte— 

The combat of Uie day be hid In night ; 

Repose will follow when thy strife shall ceaw. 
BpLrlt keep this in mind,— and have thoa peace ! 

Peace 1 Quiet, apparitions ! — ^you wish to com- 
fort. Bat there are moments when thoughts 
•upon this word of the grave and of heaven make 
CIS shed bitter tears. 

The Colonel stood in his window and looked 
x>ut into the moonlight night/ His lofty brow 
was paler than common, and dark fire beamed 
in his deep-set eyes.- 

A storm-wind raged now and again through' 
the court-yard, and carried along with it heaps 
of yellow leaves^ which stmck up a whirling 
dance before the old rock-firm building, and re- 
minded one of courtiers, who tried to amuse 
their dark glancing prince. Tbe flag-staff on 
.the tower swung round gratingly, and an un- 
easy, anKions whistling, such as in stormy 
weather one hears in great buildings, passed la* 
mentingly here and there through the castle. 
This sound was worthy to be the messenger of 
misfortune ; it distressed the hearer like melan- 
<;boly forebodings. White clouds, of strange, 
fantastical shapes, were driven over the heav- 
ens, and resembled hosts flying forth with torn 
♦ banners. They wrapped a storm-sail over the 

* queen of night,.who nevertheless quickly broke 
. through it with conquering beams, and at length 

they assembled themselves in dark grey masses 

• lower down on the horizon. 

The Colonel contemplated with uneasy and 
gloomy feelings the wild conflicts of nature. 
He bitterly felt that the spirit of discontent with 
bis poisonous breath disturbed also the peace 
of his hitherto so happy and united family, ifc, 
who loved his own family so dearly, who was 
«o tenderly beloved by them in return, he was noT 
all at once become as it were a stranger to them. 
Wife, children, removed themselves from him — 
turned their faces away from him ; and it was 
his fault; he had refused their prayers; they 
were unhappy through him ; and at this mo- 
inent, when his conscience bore witness that he 
had firmly adhered to his principles of right — 
i that, without wavering, he had acted up to his 
severe hot Io(^y ideas — ^in this moment painful 
feelings arose in bis hearty which seemed to ac- 
cuse him of having erre4 in their application, 
and thereby, that be had caused sufl!ering which 
he might have prevented — ^that he had embit- 
tered the days of those beings whom he was 
called upon to make happy and to bless. A 
physical sensation of pain, which was peculiar 
to him, and which he mostly perceived when 
his soul was painfully excited — a spasm of the 
chest, which made breathing difficult, was now 
-more than commonly acute during these gloomy 
thoughts. He felt himself solitary ; no one, at 
this paoment, felt tenderness towards him ; no- 
body's thoughts hovered above him on the 
peace- bringing dove- wings of prayer ; he was 
49oiitary ! A tear forced itself; to his manly eye, 
and he looked up on high with a dark wish soon 
40 leave a world where pain ruled. 
A white doBd,^ which b(Npe the form of a hu- 
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man being with out^retched arms floated alone, 
along the stanry vault ; it appeared to descend 
lower and lower, and the outstretch^ miety 
arms seemed to Approach the Colonel. He 
thought upon Elisabeth— upon her love^— on her 
promise to be with him nher death. Was it 
not as if her spirit would now embrace ' him 1 
Was it not her apparition which now, when ev- 
ery aflTeetionate voice was silent around liim, 
descended that she might solitarily call to him 
through tbe night, I love thee ! I love thee ! 

Nearer and nearer came the ghost-like ap* 
pearance; the eye of the Colonel followed it 
with melancholy longing, and almost uncon- 
sciously he raised his arms towards it. Then 
was it suddenly snatched up by the storm-wind, 
— ^the extended arms were rent from the misty 
body, and in broken, wild flames, like a myste- 
rious fantasy, the white cloud passed hy above 
the turrets of the tower. Space was desolate. 
The Colonel laid his hand upon his breast, — it 
was desolate there. Some deep sighs laboured 
forth from its painful recesses. At this bitter 
mom^t some one approached him with soft 
foot6tep&---an arm stole under his, a band was 
laid familiarly and tenderly upon his hand, and 
h6 felt a head lean softly upon his shoulder. He 
looked not around-^he questioned not — he Jcnew 
that she now was near him, who for so many 
years had shared with him joy and pain ; «he 
alone could divine his hidden pain, — she alone 
in the silent night came to him with consolation 
and love. He laid his arm quietly around. the 
companion of his life, and held her closely to his 
breast, when soon both the inward and out- 
ward pain .allayed themselves. Thus stood the 
wedded* pair for long* and saw the storm travel 
over the earth and chase amid the clouds. 
They said not one word in explanation of that 
which had occurred, not one word' of excuse. 
What need was there of k1 Reconciliation . 
clasped them to its heavenly breast. They stood 
heart' throbbing to heart, they were one. 

The storm, which increased every moment, 
moved with raging winds the tower-bell, which 
had just struck twelve. The dull strokes of the 
bell were percei ved. The Colonel held his wi fe 
closer to his breast, who at this moment was 
thrilled by an involuntary tremor. She looked 
up to her husband. His eye was immovably 
riveted upon one single point, and hers, follow- 
ing in the same direction, remained stiU and 
immovable like his. 

On the road, whidi was visible from this side, 
almost in a straight line to a considerable dis- 
tance from the building, a black body was mo- 
ving along, which, as it approached the castle, 
assumed every moment a larger size, and more 
extraordinary form. Before long they could dis- 
tinguish by the light of the moon, that it in- 
sisted of several persons, who in a particular 
manner seemed held together, and as it were 
moved together very slowly, but altogether in a 
body. Now it was hidden by the trees of the 
avenue^— now again it was in sight and much 
nearer. Several men seemed to be caj*rying 
something heavy with great care. 

" It is a funeral procession !" whispered her 
honour. 

" Impossible ! at this hour !" replied the Col- 
onel. 

Nearer and nearer came the dark ma^s. Now 



it eater ed the oourt. The wind blew wiJdly and 
'bestro^ed it with withered leaves> and took 
with it the hats from the heads of several of the 
l)earers, but Done of them went to seek after 
thenrt. The procession advanced right foryvard 
to the principal building. Now it ascended the 
steps — so 80ftly> SO carefuUy ; blows thundered 
at the door, — aU was silent and still for a mo- 
ment,— ^the door Opened and the train ent^ed 
the house. Without saying a word the Colonel 
lefl his wife and went hastily out of the room, 
the door of «which he locked, and sprang down 
stairs. The bearers had set down their burden 
between the pillars of the hall. It was a bier. 
A dark cloak covered it. The bearers stood 
aroand with uncertain and dejected countenau- 
ces. 

^ ""Who have you there T* asked the Colonel, 
In a voice which as it seemed that he had not 
the power to prevent trembling. No one re- 
plied. The Colonel went nearer, and lifted up 
the covering. The moon shone through the 
lofty gothic windows down upon the bier. A 
bloody corpse lay there. The Colonel recognised 
his son. 

O paternal pain !' Cover wUh your wings, 
ye angels of heaven, your smiling countenances, 
look not down upon a father's pain ! Be ex- 
tinguished, extinguished, ye beaming lights of 
the firmament ! Come, dark nighty and with thy 
holy veil, hide from all eyes that pang which 
has no tears^ has, not a word. O never can hu- 
man eye penetrate a father's pain ! 

Noble and unfortunate father ! When we saw 
thy eyes fixed upon thy son, we turned away 
Durs — but thou hadst our fervent prayers. 

All the domestics were, together with myself, 
put in motion by the arival of the message of 
misfortune, we alt stood dumb around the bier. 
At a motion of the Colonel, and the words, " a 
surgeon !" every one was in activity. A mes- 
senger set off directly to the city to fetch a skil- 
ful surgeon and one well known to the family, 
and the lifeless body was lifted from the bier, 
and carried to a chamber. The tears of thd^ 
bearers fell upon the body of their beloved yoimg 
master. The Colonel and I followed the slow 
mournful procession. I dared not look at him, 
but heard the deep almQst rattling sighs by 
which he breathed with the greatest diflSculty. 

When the body was laid upon a bed, they be- 
^an, almost without hope, eagerly to make use 
of all means which are available to revive a 
fainting or swooning person. The feet were 
brush^, the breast, the temples, and palms of 
the hands, were rubbed with spirits. Blood 
now began to run slowly from a wound in the 
head ; it was bound up. Busied with the feet, 
I ventured an anxious, inquiring look at the 
Cotonel— but turned it away again hastily with 
horror. He was the colour of death — ^a spasm 
had drawn together and disfigured his features. 
The lips were closely compressed, the eyes fixed. 
* All at once I felt, as it were, a light tremor 
pass through the stiffened limbs which my hands 
touched. I scarcely breathed. It was repeated 
— I looked up to the Colonel. 

The one hand he held tight upon his breast — 
the other he conveyed to his son's mouth. He 
seized mine and led it there. A faint breath 
seemed to come from it. A feeble throbbing 
moved on the temples ; a sigh, the first saluta- 
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tioa of reviving lile, heaved the breast, a faint 
tinge of life spread itself over the iace. The 
Colonel looked up to heaven. with w)mt an 
expression I O fatherly gladness ! . then art 
worth being purchased with paio. Look down 
O an|;els of heaven^ into the blessed father's 
heart ! It is a sight for you. 

Now the slumbering eyes opened, and mirror- 
ed themselves in the father's look, wbidi, with 
the highest expression of anxious gladness, rest- 
ed vpoR' him. They renoained thus fixed for a 
moment, and then softly closed again. The 
Coionelv terrified, placed his hand again upon 
his son's mouth, to ascertain if the breathing 
were weaker than before ; then the lips moved 
themselves to a kiss upon the paternal hand, and 
an expression full of peace and reconciliation 
spread itself over the young man's countenance, 
He continued to lie immovable, with his eyes 
closed aa of one sleeping. The breath was 
drawn feebly, and he made no effort to speak. 

When the prudent and afifectionate Helena 
sate Iteside me on her brother's bed» the Odibnel 
left us to seek for hia Wife. He beckoned to me 
to follow him, and I sprang op stairs, pinching 
my cheeks the while that I might not look lik» 
a messenger of death. . Her Honour sate mo- 
tionless, with her hands clasped together ; and, 
in the moonlight, was not aniike one of the pale 
ghosts of antiquity which glanced around her in 
a silent family circle. When we entered, she 
said to us with quiet anguish,—*' Something has 
happened ! What has happened 1 Tell roe— 
tell me every thing 1" 

With admirable calmness, with inward ten- 
derness, the Cok>nel prepared his wife for that 
which awaited her; and endeavoured, at the 
same time, to inspire her with a consolation and 
a hope, greater, certainly, than he himself cher- 
ished. After this, he led her into the stok-room. 
Without speaking a single word, without utter- 
ing a sound, without letting fall a tear, the un- 
happy mother went up to her son, who now ap- 
pear^ to be nearer to death than at first. Tiie 
Colonel stoed bow at the foot of the bed, and pre- 
served h is manly« powerful deportment; but when 
he saw his wife softly lay her head down upon 
her son's bloody pillow, and with all a mother's 
love and. a mother's indescribable expression of 
pain kiss his pale lips, and the nncoBomon like- 
ness of both countenances became now more 
striking amid the mournftil shadow of death, 
which s.eemed, as it were, to rest upon both— 
then he jboweddewn his head, bid his face with 
his hands» and Wept like a child. Ah ! we all 
wept bitterly. It seemed to us as if the spark 
of hope, which was just kindled, was extin- 
guished—and nobody thought that the mother 
would survive the son. 

And yet, haman cares, gnawing pain, sharp 
sword, which pieroes through the inmost of the 
soul— you kill not. The wonderful seed of life 
can nourish itself even with sorrow— can, like 
the polypqs, be cut asunder and grow together 
again, and endure, and aulfer. Sorrowing 
mothers, wives» brides, daughters, sisters— 
womanly hearu, which sorrow always strikes 
deepest and breaks, you bear witness to. this. 
Yon have seen your beloved die — have believed 
that you died with them— «nd yet you lived, and 
could not die. But what do I say 1 If you 
Uve» if you an able to submit yoorse^vee to life, 
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is it not oecaiiM a breexe from a higher regioti 
has mfased oomfoit and strength into yo*ir 
sq^ 1 Cai^ I doabt of it, and think of the no- 
ble Thilda R«— ■, the tnoarning bride of the 
noblest husband 1 . Thoo didst veceive his last 
siglv*-with him thoa lost all upon earth-— thy fu- 
ture was dark and joyless,-<-and yet thou wast 
so resigned, so gentle, so friendly, so good ! 
Thoo didst weep ; bat saidst consolingly to 
sympathising friends, *' Tnist me — it is not so 
difficult." O then they understood that there 
was a consolation which the world gives not. 
And ythea thou, endeavouring to mitigate thy 
pain, saidst " 1 wilt not make him mieasy by my 
grief,"^ who ooold doubt that he whose happiness 
on the other side of the graVe thou songhtest to 
preserve, was near thee, and sarroimded thee 
with his love, and strengthened thee, and com- 
forted thee \ 

*t And there appeared to her an angel of heaven, 
and. strengthened her/* 

Patient sufferers, hail to yod I You reveal 
the kingdom of Crod upon earth, and shew us 
the way to heaven. From the crown of thorns 
upon your heads we see eternal roses bloom 
forth. 

But I return to the inconsolable mother, whom 
the first unexpected blow of misfortune had 
ovetpowered. She collected herself — to go 
through a long time of trial, for her beloved 
wavered a long time between life and death. 
She herself faUed of strength and resolution 
<propei4y to attend upon him. Had it not been for 
Helena, had it not been fur the Colonel, and had 
it not been (I sbame to say it) for m&«-then : — 
L ot now we were all therd, and therefore (through 
Ibe mercy of God) the Cornet remained — alive. 

In times of sorrow and mourning, souls be- 
come united. When oot ward misfortunes as* 
aail us — then we draw one towards another, 
and it is lor the most part when watered by the 
leafs of. pain, that the most beautiful (lowers of 
friendship and devotion grow op. Within the 
family, a eommon misfortune mostly efl^tces all 
little contentions and misunderstandings, to 
imite all minds, all interests in one point. In 
fttrtiealar when death threatens a bel{yved 
member, thew are silenced all discords in the 
family circle, then only harmonious, even if they 
ibe moaniful feelings, move all hearts, attune all 
thoughts, and form a happy garland* of peace, 
within whose bosom the beloved invalid reposes. 

After this occurrence with Comet Carl, aiid 
dnnng the course of his illness, all nn^easant-' 
ness, all constraint in the H->— ^ family vanish- 
ed ; every care, every feeling, every thonght, 
'ttnited themselves around him, and when his 
: hie was out of danger; when he began to enjoy 
himself— how vividly tliey felt ; how highly 
they loved one another i— and what an inde- 
scribable necessity there, was to make one ano- 
ther happy ;. how they feared in any vray to 
darken the brightening heaven ! 

It was extremely affecting to me,-^at I can- 
not imagine what is come to me to-day that I 
I wish to touch the heart so raueb-^-and to make 
my readers weep, both at my sorrow and at my 
joy,-*- as if there did not fall useless tears 
enough in the urn of sensibility ^-Mit as if I my- 
self bad become regularly low-spirited with the 

H family. Let us therefore pay a flying 

visit to the D*-; — ^ teuly^ and see whether we 
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cannot amuse oursdves a little. Through tte 
power of my magic- wand (the most miserafalt 
goose-quill on earth), we will now betake ouiw 
selves, that is to say, my reader and me, for i 
moment to 
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Breakfast was in. The table was full ofj 
people. Upon the table stood {^owls, and skali 
were proposed. 

"The thousand fetch me!** said a voics 
(which the reader perhaps recognises), ^' if I 
have not a desire to drain the cup to the very 
dregs once more in a skal to Miss Eleonora !• 

A lively neighbour, as red as a peony, said, 

kindly admonishing, " What would Julie H 

say to it?" ' 

"Jul re H . The thousand fetch me ! i 

don*t trbuble myself about that Which Julie 

H says. Miss Julie may see what she basi 

occasioned with her caprices. It would please; 
me, f6tch me the thousand ! some fine day t» 
send back her betrothal*ring. Yes, yes!" 

" Skal— Arvid !** eried Lieutenant Ruttelin, 
**a skal for independent men !" 

" And for their friends !" cried the little I*or4 
Byron. " I mean their lady friends,'* whispered 
he to Eleonora— " But it will not do for the 
rhyme's sake— do you understand V* 

"Yes, I don't trouble myself much ahout 
that,** she replied. 

" Lieutenant Arvid ! Lieutenant Arvid P , 

I have the honour to drink skal to you !" ex- 
claimed the Ironmaster D . 

«• And I, and I, and I !*' repeated many voices. 

" Fill up your neighbour's glass, Eleonora !" 

" Ladies and Grentlemen ! I propose a skal 
for Lieutenant Arvid's bride — ^that she may be- 
think herself, and whit belongs to her happiness 
—and take him again into favour." 

Chorus. "Yes, that she may " 

A VOICE. " Ladies and Gentlemen — the thou- 
sand fetch me I ladies and gentlemen— that is 
ah affair— fetch me the thousand ! about which 
I don't trouble myself I have a great desire 
not to be taken into favour again — I— but — but 
to— yes, to send back her betrothal-ring — the 
thousand fetch me !'* 

Chorus. " Skal for independent men ! Skal 
for Lieutenant Arvid !" 

"And skal for girls without caprices; skal 
for my Eleonora and her sisters !" cried the 
Ironmaster D . 

Chorus. " Skal, Skal !" i ""^ 

" Drain the bowl !" added the little Lord By- 
ron, with a grimace. 
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I HAVE just bad the honour of seeing iny read- 
ers at a little dejeuner ; I now pray for the hon- 
our of entertaining them at a little supper. Nay, 
nay, do not be frightened ! It will not be great, 
nor grand ; nor will it be like a rousing up of 
his Excellence Ennui, nor will keep you up in 
wakeful pain beyond midnight. 

I cover a little round table in the blue boudoir 
at Thorsborg. In the middle of the table Hele- 
na has placed a large basket of grapes, and 
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wreathed it wHti asters, gilliilowera, and other 
flowers which still retain their haes under the 
pale beams of the autumn sun. Around the 
Bacchus crown are arranged those simple dish- 
es, of which one finds mention made in the le- 
gend of Philemon and Baucis, as well as in al] 
idyls where suppers are talked of. I shall waste, 
therefore, no paper hy the enumeration "of milk 
and cream and other pastoral dishes.* Her 
Honour would perhaps not forgive me for pasS: 
ing over in feilence a dish of honey-cake, from 
which flowed an aromatic juice, as well as a 
great tart (to the perfecting of which she had 
lent a hand) filled with plums — more light, enti- 
cing, and delicate than one can — the Colonel, it 
is true, declared that when he had eaten a piece 
it lay rather' heavy on his stomach,-r-but, as her 
Honour, after a little vexation, said, *• one does 
not knovr what oppresses some folks. Gentle- 
men bav« such curious ideas V* 

At that very momenivfinr- which I pray the 
attention of my kind reader, her Honour left oflf 
rubbing, for the fifth time, a speck from abater- 
bottle, which in the end she discovered to be a 
peculifttity in the glass itself, and therefore, alas, 
immoveable ! . At this moment there assembled 
by degre^s^ in the room, lighted mildly by a 
lamiv Julie (without the betrothal-ring), Proces- 
sor L , the Magister with his pupils, and, last 

of all, entered, between his father and Helena, 
Cornet Carl, who for the first tfme since the fall 
from, his bors^ joined the family circle during 
the evening hours. Her Honour went to meet 
him with tears in her eyes^ kissed him, and al- 
lowe$l herselC no rest till she had seated him on 
the aofa, hetween the Colond and herself, com- 
fortal>}y ^pported by soft cushions, whioh she 
even woafal place around his head in stt<ih a 
manner as if it eould only be:8astained hy the 
help of winged ciierobs. . The Colonel obsented 
too, with sweet roguish pleasure, and a laconic 
'* Ay f ay I*' bow the ousbions torn bled to right 
and left. Her Honour declared that the Colo- 
nei blew them. When she had settled them to 
her mind, she seated hereof silently, and con- 
templated, with a tender, pensive smile, the pale 
CQunteoanee of her son, whilst tears, which she 
herself ^d not observe, rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. The Colonel looked at her so long 
with a mild serious eye, that at length she was 
aroused by Ita expression to attention to herself, 
and she immediately conquered het emotfon, 
that she might not disttirbttbe rest of her be- 
loved, invalid. ;. ■ 

It was dilightfol to see how the little Dump- 
lings> with looks full of appetite, and open mouths, 
brought to their sick brother of the good things 
with which Helena bad loaded the table, and 
how indeBcribably difiioftit it was for them to 
resign the plate9. Julie knelt before her broth- 
er, and chose, from a dish which she had set 
upon the sofa, the largest and most beautiful 
^. grapes, which she gave to him. 
. / E had almost a mind to ask Professor. L-—r 
[ Ijwh at book it was which he read 30 devotedly 
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** Ah, heiiy«n have nerey on me ! It enmm now clear- 
ly ijito mv mind that Bnucis, when the unexpected atran^ 
gers njTived, ran out in order to s-icriftce to their ent<>rl>)in- 
ment her oaly foow. Atid f, who have Invited «o many 
stranger* to mipper, can treat them naitlier nith jfinwe, 
calf, nor turkey! I am ashamed of myself, up to Uie 
eyes! 



and with such atteotipn. He would either have., 
answered "Julie,'* or he would have looked a 
little confused, and have lurned to the title page 
of the book, which would have looked very sus- 
picibus, namely,, as regarded. the reading of the 
book. 

In the looks of the greater part of the little*" 
company, this evening, there was a something 
very unueualp-^ constraint, a liveliness, a -some- 
thing, io a word, like that which sparkles in the 
eyes of children when they on Christmas-eve . 
expect the arrival of the Cbristmas-goat. 

Cornet Garl alone was dejected and silent : 
the indifferent, feeble expression of his eyes 
testified of a joyless heart; and although he re- 
plied mildly and kindly to all the evidences of 
affection which were heaped upon him, there 
was a something so mournful, even in his smile, 
that it called, forth tears afresh in the eyes of 
her Honour. 

In the mean time the Magister went fishing 
after somebody ^ho would play chess with him. 
He had more than once set out the chess-pieoes 
on the board,. and turned it round, and cougUed 
at least seven limes, to give a sort of signal that 
opponents desirous of battle might now announce 
themselves. But as no combatant presented 
himself, he s0t out now on a crusade to seek tmt 

such, and ehallenge them. Profess**! h-. , 

who. saw himself first threatened with a chal-., 
lenge, stuck his nose so solemnly into his b(M)k,. 
that the Magister lost courage to venture the 
attempt, and turned to Julie, who fled to the 
other end of the room. After that, he was about 
to try Helena* but she was so. occupied .with 
serving a^ .table ^i-^now he came ^up to me with 
a determined countenance. . '' I must," I said» 
'* go and see whether we shall have moonlight 
this evening.'* "Wp had iast night the moon in 
the wane^ . 

The poor Magister at last, with a deep sigh, 
threw a glance on the Uttie Dumplings, vjrbo 
were just no.w seizing upon the tart, and ad- 
monished them to make good speed» as he, was 
thinking of shewv^4f^ the. movemeats of4he 
chess-pieces. 

The Colonel; wfeto blew his tea, and who vfitfa 
a eibile observed the movements of the little 
company, now raised hfs voice, and said, giving 
to* every word an uniisual empha8i8,rTr 

<'I have been told to-day: that Lieutenant Ar- 

Vid P has sought intanBleojnoi'aD- — -(and 

has found it too) consolation for the instability 
of a. certain young lady." . 

O how, Julie, crimsoned. Professor Jjr— »^, 
dhippe^ his. book to t^he floor. . 

'*I fancy,';. continued the GoloneJ. 'UhatithiS;. 
may b^ vejy good. Eleonora D is, I, be- 
lieve, ai, clever girl, who knows what she ia, 
about, and understands l^ow to, take th^ best 
side of others. Arvid P- — r- is a good match.- 
for her. and she is a good match for Axvidr - 1 
wish them all possible happiness.^ 

"I too!" said Julie half-aloud, and stole to- 
wards. her father, delighted tp. discov/gr in; his 
words an acquiescence in the dissolution, of her 
betrothal. 3he looked at him a mom«nt,^with.: 
an exipression in which hope, joy, tenderness,, 
and doubt alternated ; but when his eye,.fulj of 
fatherly gentleness, met hers,. she threw her 
arms around his neck, and gave him more kiss- 
es than I could count. 
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PirofessoT L-^— threw his arms around him- 
self (with the mind probably of embracing soiire- 
body), and contemplated the beautiful group with 
a look— ob, how eloquent is a look sometimes ! 

** Give me a glass of wine, Beata \" exclaim- 
ed the Coloneli " I will drink a joyfh' and joy- 
bringing skal. A glass of Swedish wine of 
course 1" 

(Friendly reader, it was berry- wine he meant 
^nd which he called for me to bring him. For- 
giye this little boasting.) 

I gave it to the Colonel. 

" Skal to thee, my son Carl !" cried he, with 
a beaming glance. 

At this moment harmoniously sounded a fine 
harp-accord from the next room. An electrical 
thril! 8eem«d to go through everybody in our 
room, and a sort of illumination kindled up all 
eyes. The Cornet was about to start up, but 
was held back by his father, who laid his arm 
roQnd him ; whilst her Honour, in anxiety of his 
evidently violent emotions, threw upon him more 
eau de Cologne than was reasonable or agreea- 
ble. To this harp-accord followed another, and 
yet another. Thus, like the delicious odours of 
a spring morning, there gushed forth by degrees 
an enchanting stream of beautiful and pure mel- 
ody, which now rose, now sunk, with infinite 
delight, and which penetrated so beautifully the 
inmost of the heart, that one might have said 
that the finger of an angel touched these strings. 
To these tones were soon united a voice even 
still more delightful. A young female voice, 
pure,, clear, and melodious, which trembled in 
the beginning, but by degrees acquired more and 
more certainty, and sang with more and more 
enchanting expression : — 

Beniember*st thou the moinent when 

Thy heart a heart had found, 
And wert so blessed — and love*s flame banied, 

* And Ut life's barren groood 1 

It was so swefet, It was so bright, 

Th«e world was all sq ftdr, 
Each thought bore up to heaven's height 

Our gratUnde and prayer. 
Then came a time, whose bitter woe 

Did soul from soul compel. 
And sadly passed from tongue to toogiiQ . 

A tn^mbling /are tAee toe/// 
Farewell all joy which earth can glve^ 

Farewell all pleasure here ! 
Farewell, my friend ! O care isoV, 

• See all again isd^ar ! 

See, thy beloved is near to fhee ; 

Meets thee with blissful heart^J 
And whispers, " I am ever thine, 

We never more shall part !'* 

What did the Cornet do in the mean time 1 
A firework of joy and rapture flashed from his 
eyes. His feet moved, he stretched forth his 
arms ; but withheld by the arm, bjr the prayer 
and eye of his father, he could not rise from the 
sofa. The soul also soothed its vehemence 
during the song; feelings of quiet happiness 
seemed to possess bis soul, and he looked up to 
the ceiling with a look as if he saw heaven 
open. ' I 

Her Honour, who in the mean time had gone 
out, returned at the close of the song, leading by 
the hand the enchanting singer-^the angelically 
beautiful Hermina. The Colonel rose, and went 
to meet them. With real fatherly affection he 
embraced the charming creature, and presented 
her solemnly to the company as his fourth be- 
loved daughter. 



Let nobody blame the Comet that he did not 
instantly spring up and throw himself on hi» 
knees before his beloved. He really could not 
do it. The feeling of transporting happiness was 
too strong for his exhausted strength, and a 
transient faintness overcame him at the moment 
when he saw, on the hand of his mother, that 
beloved being enter the room whom he had be- 
lieved to be lost for ever. Her Honour now 
emptied oVer him her whole bottle of eau de 
Cologne. 

As he again opened his eyes he met those of 
Hermina, which, full of affection and tears, rest- 
ed upon him. The Colonel took the hands of 
the young lovers and united them. The whole 
family closed in a circle around the happy pair. 
Words were not spoken ; but those looks, those 
smiles, full of love and bliss — how much bet- 
ter they are than words ! 



PBOBABLB CHOBD8 OF MT RBADEBS. 

But how 1 But what ? But why 1 But when r 
How came it about 1 How did it go on 1 

I shall haye the honour, methodically and or-^ 
derly^ as is becoming to a House-counselloress,. 
on this subject to give my 

EXPLANATION. 

When a jelly has nearly finished boiling, one- 
throws into it white-of-egg (as is said in artisti- 
cal phrase) to clear it.* So also, when a novels 
little story, or literary composition of any kind-, 
approaches its completion, then one throws in- 
an explication or explanation, to get rid of the 
sediment ; and this is generally much of the' 
quality ofwhite-of-cgg, namely, is sticky and ce- 
menting, dear and clarifying, and toler^iy in- 
sipid. 

I see already what faces will be made over 
my wbite-of-egg chapter, and am myself rather 
uneasy and anxious about it, and think it will be 
best, instead of my own written word, to give 
my reader part of a conversation which one fine 
November afternoon took place between Airs. 

P— ^ and Mrs. Mellaoder, who was her*s, as 

well as the whole neighbourhood's newspaper 
and advertizinggazette ; but in order to spare my 
reader the mist^es and conjectures of the two 

ladies, I will, unknown to Mrs. M and Mrs. 

D— , introduce a prompter on the scene; that 
is to say, a breath of the spirit of truth, which, 
whether it passes over the field of the history 
of the world, or through the smallest chink in 
the door of domestic life, is an important, always 
dear-bought auxiliary or assistant. My prompt- 
er is, besides unlike him who is engaged at our 
royal theatres, in this, that he prompts not the ' 
actors, but the spectators to the right track. 
But to the affair. 
The aeene is at LofHaholmf in Mr»:D — ^g boudoir, 

(Mrs. D sits over the afternoon coffe^e. 

Mrs. Mellander eomes in). 

Mrs. D. Nay, my sweet Mrs. Mellander, nay 
at length — ^ welcome! I have waited almost 

* The reader is respectfully requested to recollect thot 
the House-counsellor's good fortune, or ascent, was pre- 
pared or boiled up in a wine-jelly. Now, therefore, in 
grateful memory of the offspring of hartshorn, she serves 
Up therewith a dessert. 



half-ftiHhotir. > Tbe cofl^ ia ataoovt ooldr-^I nludt 
certainJy have it' warmed. 

Mrs. M. Heaven forbid ! my littlet your Hon- 
onr — cold or warm is good enough for me. 

Mrs. D.—- (« she aerveg her). Now Mrs. Mel- 
lander, now, what news? 

Mrs. M. Ay, your Honour, now I am, thank 
God, clear about aU — ^a bit more sugar — ^if you 
please. . 

Mr*. D. Nay, tell me, tell me, then ! I have 
hear^ say that the httle wood-beak yonder, — 

Hermina, is adopted by the H Family as 

their own child—tbat she and Cornet Carl are 
betrothed — and that there soon wilt be a wed- 
ding. 

Prosifter. Not for three years, says Colonel 
H The Cornet must first travel, and look 

about him in the world ; and Hermina (her Hon- 
our »ays) must first leam Swedish rural econo- 
my, and that of itself will require three years. • 
Mrs. M. It seemed to me that 8(»nebodyiWas 
talking near us ;-^are we alone 1 

Mrb; B. Not a Christian soul can heaf us. 
Mb 8. M. Nay, then 1 shall tell your Honour a 
horrible story — but see — ^I will not have it said 
that I told it. 

Mrs. D. Not a Christian soul shall know of it. 

[The prompter whi»tUs. 
Mrs. M. Well then ! It runs so. In the be- 
ginning, the present Baronesa K was in for- 
eign parts married to a Swedish nobleman, who 
was called something of Stjern.— and had by him 
a daughter — ^bo other than that handsome young 
Hermina ; about whom neither father nor mother 
troubled themselves greatly — because, do yon 
see, they wished to have had a son, and the girl 
must have had a sad time of it at hon e. Now 
— in the mean time comes Baron K — there 
abroad — into — ^Taly — or whatever the country 
is called — and see& the handsome lady, Hermi- 
na's mother— falls madly in love with her, and 
she is over head and ears in love with him. 
Her husband was aware of it^-there was a hor- 
rible disturbance in the house, and the two gen-, 
tlemen got to fighting. 
Prompter. A duel. 

Mrs. M. The end of it was that Baron K 

"Was obliged to leave the country: He returned 
now to Sweden, and lived there for a while a 
godless life, gambled and rioted till all his ^aire 
fell into disorder. One day he beard that the 
husband of the handsome lady abroad was dead 
— and set-pff speedily, and thought to get a 
handsome wife, and with the handsome wife's 
money to pay his debt^. . Now— he courted the 
widow—she said yes to him— married him in 
privacy, thinking afterwards to get the forgive- 
ness of her old father ;•— but he (a rich and high- 
bred personage) became raging mad against her, 
and disinherited her. Yes — the new-married 
folks had nothing to live upon in foreign lands. 
Nay— then they came handsomely hither, and 
on the very morning the trading-house in which 
was the remainder of K^— *'s property beotme 
bankrupt — and now sprang the creditors from 
all sides upon him, and he waa obliged regularly 
to hide himself from them ; therefore he lived in 
that little Wood-house there, and would let 
neither dog nor cat see him; and when p«r- 
chance people came there, he was as mad as a 
wild bull— and was angry witii his wife, whom 
he fancied had eiuiced the people there.. Y%a^ 
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— ^it must have been an unhappy and miseiabie* 
life. .. ... 

Mrs. D. But how came young H--^ — there ? 
- Mrs. M. Yes, heaven knows that! — that I 
have not been able rightly to get at — but there 
be came^— and the two young folks fell* in love 
with each other. About the same time also 
tbeire came there the -handsome, rich Law-oom- 
missioner G^-^ — , and fell in love, ,too, with the 
little Hermina. 

Mrs. D. That is altogether incomprehensible J 
The gh'l is altogether not handsome— no frM- 
eheurf.no colour. * 

Mrs. M. Ah ! what is ahe beside the swe6t 
Miss D " - B 1 Like a radish beside beet-roots. 

Mrs. D. (offended) Mrs. M means prob- 
ably rooes. 

Prokptsr. Peonies. 

Mrs. M. Yes,— ^I mean so exactly, — of course- 
Where was I just now 1 I have it. Nay — the 
young H— travelled fti the mean time, and 
remained away the whole summer, and the Law- 
corinmitoioner went continually to K — r-'s, and 
m^ade himself agreeable. One fine day he was- 
there courting — and what do you think 1 Her- 
mina would not have him— and gave him a di- 
rect no. Nay there wa8.«a disturbance in the 
house! , • 

Mrs. D. The girl always seemed to me a ro» 
mantic fool. 

Mrs. M. In the autumn all Baron K ^ 

creditors ^et upon him and weuld have money, 
or would take him to prison. Your Honour sees 
the, affair was this, that he during the summer 
haj secretly visited fitookboim, and gambled and 
won, and therewith had maintained tiie hoaso- 
.keeping and kept ofiT the creditors for a time. 
But all at once his luck took a turn, and be 
came into horrible difficulty. He then swore a 

deepoaldi, and said to Law-coounissioner G ,. 

*<Pay far me ten thousand rix-dollarsr-and you 
shall have Hermina for your wifew'* And he 
replied,. «* As soon as she is ray wife, I will pay 
the money on Uie morrow.'' The Baren weuld 
at first terrify Hermina iato saying, "Yes.'' 
But it would not do. He then threw bimtolf 
OD his knees before her and prayed, and tho 
Baroness did so too — and the girl cried, and 
said merely, " Give me three days time." The 
parents wicpld not, but were obliged to submit ; 
and during t^ese days she wrote to Comet 
H*-;-r- that he must come to her band-over- 
head-^ — 

Prompter. Not verbally correct. 

Mrs, D. that he should pay the sum o€ 

saoney, and have her for wife. 

Proxptbr. She did not write so. 

Mrs. D. An intriguing thing ! 

Mrs. M. Yes, truly ! Nay— the Comet came 
home quite beside himself; wished jto have the 
money from his father, who said— no. 

Mrs. M. Yes, yes ; the old ones are all covet- 
ous. Nay, the rest I know. There was a dis- 

pnte between father and son. Mrs. H ^ot 

into it — ^theysaid foolish things to one aaother* 

Prohptbr False! 

Mrs. M. Yes; it became a regular family 
quarrel. The Comet rode away desperate— 
came to the place ia the wood,— found the 

K s gone, was as if out of his mind, rode 

hither and thither the i^hole day, and met at 
last with aihaeftt^ihtanee whom he ^allenged. 
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PBoxrru. Faltel 

Mrs. D. Yes — and was carried home at 
night, as if dead^ to hie parents. Bat which 
way had K s taken i 

Mr*. M. That was in this way. There osaie 
people out ' who positively would seize -upon 
Baron K . Then he and the Baroness as- 
sailed Hermtna with prayers, so that she, out of 
anguish of heart, said yes to anytinng^ Law- 
commissioner G talked to the ereditors, 

^nd promised to pay them in » few days. And 
so he conducted Hermina to Stockholm, that 
there on the following Sunday the banns mtght 
be pobhshed once for all, and directly afler- 
wards they be married ; all was to he done 
' secretly,, and in haste, because every on6, and 
the Law- commissioner in particular, was afraid 
■of young H . 

Mrs. D. But how^^arae it that' there was no 
marriage 1 

Mrs. M. Ay, becaose iiermina became iU, 
and nearly half tnad, hice Clementina in Grand- 
son (a novef, your Hononr knows^and she was* 
about to put an end to her life. 

Promfter, False! 

Mrs. D. How wicked. • 

Mrs. M. Her motlier then became anxious, 

and sent a messe9ger to Colonel H , with 

whom > she had formerly been i^ery well, ac- 
quainted. 

PsoHPTMt. /False ! ^ilse ! false 1 > > 

As the prompter seems of the three speakers 
to be the one who knows beet the pregress of 
the pair (probably because he holds the mann- 
script in his hands), Hhus he luayr ' step > down 
upon the stagev and ende»TOur to disentangle 
that which he is as capable of describing, as the 
others of relatrng falsely, 

Promptbr. My gracious iadied land gentle- 
men,. tl>e affair is this : Hermina^s suffering of 
soul, against which she bad so long combated, 
brought on,' during the. days permitted: to'her, a 
sort of still. insanity y.. which terrified all those 
around her. .Genserik G-*— , who discoyiered. 
in Stockholm how idesperate K*— *— 'a afiaira 



Wefe, i-and who plainly perceked 'Henaina^ft 
dislike! to bim, withdrew>)fTi>m the game, and 
vanished alt aftonee, without any one knowing 
where he' was gone. Baron • K'***-t*i saw quickly 
that nfithing eouki save him ^m ruiat and.d^^- 
terniined'to^yy and his wife tojaccompnny him. 
It was in this moment of hopelessness, wben^a 
new star ascended for the Imhappy husband 
and wife.. .They approached ,ea»h other,— ^they 
wept together— a veil of oWivion was dtx>pped> 
over the past— they promised to sapport one. 
another through the weary journey of life ; 
their earlier 'k»>ve awoke^ and allowed: them to 
hope, that if. they preserved itsifrre, they miight 
even in the depths of misery, find som happi- 
ness. The heart of the Baroness, whose ice- 
suffering appeared-: to have broken,- bled for 
Hermina, and shuddered for ibex fate, of having 
to wander around the- world with, her unhappy 
parents as a prey to want and misery. > One 
evening, as she sate observing the lovely, pale 
girl consumed with -care and suffering of mind, 
who now lay in a ^uiet slumber, she knew that 
her heart was breaking, and euhduing her feel- 
ing of pride, she seifted her pen ^a»i mote the 
following liiM^. 10 QolpDol H--r-f!8 lady-^ ■ 
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**A despairing BHrther oilb npon the merer 
of a mother. In four-and4wenty hours I tihatt 
leave Stockholm, to fly out of Swe<len, My 
daughter I cannot and wUiaot take with nae. 
I will not see her become a prey to misery^ far 
it is misery which I go to meet. ' Your estimable 
character, the kindness which I have myself 
seen beam from your oonntenance, has given 
me courage to turn myself to you with this 
prayer. O ! (if you heard my trembling lips 
utter it-^if you saw in my breast the broken 
and repentant mother's heart, you woukl listen 
to my prayers) ; receive, receive my child into 
your house, into your family! In mercy re- 
ceive her ! Take my Hermina under your pro- 
tectk>n ; take her as maid to your daughters-^ 
for that, at least, the grand-daughter of the 
Marqois Axavello might be suitable. Now she 
is Vreak and ill^— weak in body and mind ; she 
is not good for much now, but have patience 
with her J ah ! I fe^^l— I become bitter, and— I 
'must be humble ! Forgive me ! and if you wHl 
save me from despair, hasten, hasten hither 
like an angel of conaoiation, and clasp my 
pitiM^ child in yotir protecting arms. Then 
will I bless you and pray for you ; may you 
never' know a moment as bitter as' this I 

Eugenia A ." 

This letter was received by Mrs. H iwme 

day's after her son's accident. She showed it 
to the Colonel. Both of them immediately set 
off to Stockholm, and returned with Hertaina, 
who from this moment received from them the 
afiection of parents, and who soon in the at. 
mosphere of peace and love which surrounded 
her, bloomed forth as lovely as she was happy. 
. [Exit . Pkomptbk to make room for Bba-t^. 
Hvardaoslao, vfho looks veiy much disposedr 
to talk. 
' Pew people npon the theatre of life ^love the 
dumb parts. Every one wishes 4o come for- 
ward in his place to say something, even werei 
it nothing: more than ** I am called Peter"— -or 
^♦I am called Paul, look at me! or listen to 
me !" and as I, Beata Hvardagslag, will not do 
myself the injustice to appear more discreet 
than I am, therefore I again kep forward and 
siy, "listen tome." 

; Baron K-— vanished hastily with hts wife 
<*nt of Sweden. They took their Way towards 
Italy, where the Baroness wished to make an- 
other attempt at reconciliation with her father. 
They expected' during this joamey to have to 
struggle with every difficulty which want and 
poverty can occasion ; but it was otherwise for 
'liiem., In many places <on the way they found, 
quite incon^rehensibly, that they Were provided 
for by some person quite unknown to them. In 
different cities lay sums of money 'r6ady for 
them to take up, — a good angel seemed to at*- 
!tend and watch over them. The Baronesses 
letter to her daughter contained these tidings. 

•**It is- all my husband's work,"' said her 
Honour to me one day, with a beaming expre^ 
siun of pride, affection, and joy. " K — ^ was 
his enemy during his youth, and had done him 
many wrongs. Although since that time they 
have been altogether separated, [ know that i»y 
hnsband has not forgotten it — because be can-- 
not forget it— but such is his revenge. He is a 
noblennai) — God bless him \^* 
1 8»d M AaieD I'» 
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TB« LAST fOBin. ^ 

AugMt 1830, 

Ths widowed PioTiiste88,Mnk'BobiiiaBott,* 
.*«ate in Iter traTeUiog carriage, with die leiiis 
itt her 6nn hands. Roand about ber were 
|)acked, in hay, a mass of eatables in bags and 
"itobs; in tbe middle among these, her good- 
ftiend, C. B. H?ardagslag. 

The August eTemng was mild and beautiful, 
Ihe way was good, the horse cheerful : and yet 
IMrs. Bobina's set-out loolied shabby ; for before 
3ier went an empty cart, driven by a young 
))easant lad, who seemed to hare made up his 
mind to try her patience ; «b he drove, step by 
«tep, with her carriage, preventing oil from pass- 
ing him ; because, when we turned to the right, 
he turned to the right ; and when we to the 
Jelt, and tried to get past him, be was there 
helbve us. And all the whHe, he sang with a 
fuH throat, songs on mosttdisagreeable subjects ; 
.lool^ed oAeu round at us, and laughed scorttfaU 
ly. I looked «p to Mrs. Provostess Bobina 
Buh^for I am, alae! a little lady, and she is 
^4i grown, and straight arid powerful as a house- 
"beamr—and I remariced how her under-lip pro- 
jected in a m)inner which I knew to betide an- 
ger. I saw her chin and the point of her nose 
grow of a crimson cofonr, and her little grey 
«yes shoot out arrows of vengeance. Many a 
<imeidid we, both by good and bad words admo- 
-nish the boy to leave the road free, but in vain. 
i*rovostess Bobina bit her lip, gave me the reins 
-without saying a word, jumped out of the car, 
•took some prodigious strides, and stood, one, 
•two three, beside our tormentor; seited him 
with a siTong hand by the collar, dragged him 
-out of his cart, laid him on the ground before he 
had time to think about resistance, and gare him, 
with the heiavy handle of her whip, some blows 
•upon the back, while she asked him whethier he 
would beg pardon and mend, or prove still far- 
ther the strength of her arm. Probably he was 
already convinced of its unusual strength, for 
be ^as spiecdiiy humble and repentant, and pro- 
mised all^ that one wished. Provostess Bult 
liow allowed him to get up, and jgave him a 
aliort but powerftit penance-sermon ; the con- 
clusion of which was so beautiful that it moved 
me, moved tersclfi and even the peasant lad, 
who' wiped the tears from his eyes with his hat 
-tntm; " I know thee," added Mrs. Bobina, 
"* thou art from the parish of Aminne ; thy fa- 
ther has long bieen sick • thou canst come to me 
trt Ldf by on Mortfla^ mo/ning, and have some- 
thing for him.** \ 

• We now drove on unimpedi^dly, but had now 
-and then a detention by the way. In one 
place. We helped an old woman Who had been 
Upset with hef cart ;' in another place the Lady 
Provostefes dismounted, to release, .with much 
difficulty a great pig, which had set itself fast 
in a hedge, and Wliose lamentable cry went to 
the very innermost of the heart. 

At the down-going of the sun, we saw its 
beams salute Lofh^. iSmall columns of smoke 
'rdse corkscrew-like from the cottage chimneys, 
dispersed themselves in the clear evening air, 
and united themselves in a light, transparent 
cloud, which like a rose-coloured gauze veil, 
floated over the village, Which, with its pretty 
nouses, green gardens^ and its murmuring, clear 



river» presented a eharming view, 'aa we slowly 
.dr6ve down an easHy-deseending bfll, whM 
quidkly branched out into two arms; one of 
which carried as to dtr home, lying some f^ 
paces from the viHage. 

The cowi^ came in long rows from the pai- 
tore meadows to be milked, with jingling beUs 
and peaceful lowing. Wood -horns sounded, 
peasant^girls sang with- dear and shrill voices ; 
and to this sound was added the bing-bong of 
the church hells, which snng on the Saturday 
evening, " Gobd-ni^t" to the week* and an- 
nounce the day of rest. Mrs. Bobina Bolt*s 
countenance was joyful and solemn. Every- 
body greeted her kindly and reverentially, and 
kindly she greeted ev^ybody. When we had 
arrived at our little school, the swarm of chil- 
dren broke forth froth the house amid s<»unding 
cries of joy, and embraced her with unbounded 
rapture and afl^ctton. Caresses and ginger- 
bread were divided among all. 

Many things now took Up the time of Pro- 
vostess Bobina. One girl had just began to 
Weave a web, another had just finished hers— 
these the Provostess must see. 

A servant man had cut his lee ; ihe Lady 
Provostess must bind it up ; a little sick boy in 
a neighbouring yard could not rest (so his mo- 
ther said) till he had seen the Lady Provostess. 
A dear married couple had fallen out, and agreed 
that the Lady Provostess should settle things 
between them, — and so on, and so on. 

First of aU« Mrs. Bobina talked with all her 
scholars ; prayed with them all ; wept with one 
little one deeply repentant for a serious over- 
sight in the course of the day ; admonished an- 
other ; praised a third ; and kissed and blessed 
them all, and went to look after her duties out 
of doors. When the clock struck eleven she 
had bound up the wound ; mightily scolded at 
first, and then reconciled the married pair ; com- 
forted the little boy; and so on. When* she re- 
turned she looked at the prices of weaving ; 
arranged about the work and housekeeping for 
the morrow ; eat in haste two potatoes with a 
little salt, and then went to the other end of the 
village to, convey to an expectant, sick, and un- 
happy niot^er, the joyful tidings of a child now 
turned from the paths of vice. 

I sate in the mean tinpe, in my room. Four 
little girls lay in* beds around me, with rosy- 
cheeks and. snow-white sheets'i sleepipg .qui- 
etly. . ' 

The calm beautiful August night; which was 
so warm that , I. could have my window open ; 
the silence and repose around me; the. light 
breathing of the slumbering children, had iii them 
something delightful and, pacifying, and awoke 
in me that still, pensive feeling which spie^ds 
calmness over the present, and oflen fans the 
remembrance of former years within us. Tlie 
moon, that friend of the days of my childhood 
and youth» arose and looked kindly and pale over 
the birch-groves into my room. Its ight stole 
caressingly over tjhe closed eyelids of the chil- 
dren, then shone quietly upon a face which the 
d^ys of life had withered — upon a breast whose 
fee1ii|gs years have not yet been able to calm^ 
how wonderfully floated forth upon thefriend- 
' iy tieams all those, so dear to me,, mournful and 
joyous memories of my past life, — how clearly 
they ascended from the night, and crowded, to 
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.119. heart, «o animated and^ Hf an^ '• AU the peo- 
!ple with whonq during my life i bad come in, 
pnnnetg and who had becMoie dear or importani 
to me, seemed as if they would assemble aroMnd 
jnoy and revive their influence by word and 
..gianoe. The H— *- family, from whom I now 
bad been separated for nearly a year, came at 
this nu)ment so near to me that I aeemed as if 
X could talk with its amiable members, ask them 
bow all stood within their home,— whether they 
were happy, whether tbey yet called me to mind T 
, —Yes — whether t For I had received, for a 
long time, not the least token of reinembrance, 
not a line, not. a word. A childish anxious feel- 
ing of being /orgottefi— of r^htly belonging to 
nobody— of being to persons whom we eateemr 
ed so highly and loved so much, so little — so 
/nothing at ajl-*-overcame my heart for a moment. 
J could not help weeping — ^I sate with my hand- 
kerchief before my eyes, when Provostess Bult, 
who had s^n me at the window from the court, 
came in. She questioned me seripiisly. like 
SQme one who will know a thing to the bottom, 
and I confessed my weakness with humility. 
She blamed me with warmth, admonished and 
^kissed me with motherly tendernesis, and bade 
^me go to bed directly, iind for her sake to take 
care of my health for a long time. 

She left me ; but I did not obey her just th'en 
-Struck a light, lighted my candle, and site 
down to write a lecture— to myself. At that 
^noment I heard the clock strike half-past twelve.- 
All at once there was a noise in the house, and 
directly afterwards somebody sprang up stairs, 
arid came to my room. My door openefd softly, 
and the widow I^dy Provostess Bobina Bult, in 
nightcap and slippers, with her bed cover over 
her shoulders, stood there with joy-kindling eyes, 
and a thick letter in her hand, which she reach- 
ed to me. . *' From H s ! from H s t*' 

she whispered. *'I would not wait any Tonger 
for the crty-messeriger ; but just as 1 Was lay- 
ing myself down I heard bim coming. I bad ;a 
presentiment! Gobd-riiaht! Good-night ! Gtid 
give thee jiy!" Aod fofth wa$ Mrs. Bobida 
Suit. . 

I h'lid'joy. Jfulie's lettfer sri^ ^k fbllovrs;-^ 

It is a cWr^ymbn^b mtfe .wife who writes to 
you. It is two rn(inth!3 sihce I v^a's tio longfer 
Julie H — '-, but Jblie L . f had n6t cour- 
age to wfite beftire. I, have been bewildered' in 
tav tiead. and properly anxioli^ Tor sotne time. 

. The causes :— first, the horrible ri^ject I bad 
jfor my dear husbahd, — ^ye8,--:-T abtjiaily 'did not 

,' ihpvi' for a tlhie how 1 shnutd condto khyself 
.With, my admiration of Prbf^issor L— 7— , feel-; 
in^s of my ittferioriiy artd mypfedods 's^lf-loVe, 
whidh «frould not allow, urtljer any condition, 

' Jolie H— to go--^ow ^hdll 1 isay ft— unxier 
it's true prlbe. And then — ^this blessed couhtry 
house- keie|Ji tig 1— co^6 and sftieep, and isggs atid^ 
butter and milk/bHd so on, and a d^uge bfj 
small th Ihgs— and then \ liiaihind, who was ' 1^0 
iinpai^y, and vvould'help me.; but— now,— hy de- 
grees every thihg'is corhe, fHr all thaft, into woh- 
d»»Vrul ord^r. The little ghfl with arn>w and 

* fH)w helped me. My good L— — is, T " faJhc'y, 

*'.niore soficiiods to please fne' than T hiih',— yes, 
he was arid is, God be thanked, rightly fn h»ve 
with me. After I saw lhis^fh**re was- no need 



— I took courage. Ci)>^s, calves, and henr 
throve ; under the great kettle of the house* 
keepinf ther* i^aa a brisk fire,*«<i«tid maiiima 
waa easy^ thank God. And ray hatband— oC 
course be waa pleasedy-^eoaaae i was pleased 
witbluiti. 

Beata, do yon know what I pray for, morning: 
and evening, — ^yes, «very . hour,— with all ihe 
fervency of my heart 1--"0 Gt>d, make me 
worthy of my hnsband's love. Give. lue ability 
to madce htm happy!" And I have received 
much ability,— -for he ia <so he aays and seems) 
very happy ; if yon icbew bow ft«sh he look»-r- 
how gay ! It ia bacauae, do you aeei, I look af< 
ter him ; he doea not look any longer so ahahby 
as formerly; and then— the does not sit up at 
night ; that be haa left. off. And f>€!vertbeleaft 
he thinka and writes (as be himself i con^sseaX 
more freely and more powerfully than formerly. 
Beaid/ea tbia» I> take food Qare not«tq distorb or 
trouble him when he is in hia study, writing 
and reading. O .' — whieti I wish very moch to* 
see bim for a moment, (be is, after all, band- 
aom^, Beata !) I steal softly in, play hwn some 
iittle trick, lay a flower in bia book, or kiss hi» 
forehead, or 9u<;h like, and then go quite ao(lly 
out, and reoeive, wheii I turn myself round to- 
shut the door, always a ^am of his eye, whiob 
follows me as.it were secretly. 

For the rest I endeavour to form myself into 
a rtgbt eatimable clergyman's wife, I wish 
people to call L-^^*s wife a pattern for ail the 
wives of his congregation. ., Don't imagine tliat 
. with all this I forjget, or neglect, myjittle outer 
man : O no! I take counseK very often<in«the 
glass, but do you know which glass I .most fre- 
quently consult 1 Ay, that which I, ?ee in 

L 's eyes — it is so charming to see oneself 

en beau. 

O Beata ! how much more noble it ia- to be* 
nnited to a person, whom one highly esteems 
and honours, and who is, at the saoie time, ao 
good ! As Arvid's wife, what a nonentity I 
should have repainej* ^bat a life of nothing- 
ness I should have led ! Now I feel vvith inward- 
joy that every day I aiscen^ higher in my ovva 
esteem, and, that of my husband. It is a hapfQT 
feeling— io ascend. . .. ,^., ;.,.,,. , .. 

Do you know that Afvid if married — has been 
so for three months. , His WJJfe, Eleonora D— — f 
always looks very wide awake — and he looki^^ 
one ma^ say-;-^lino8t obliged to be ch^rful. .1 
fear thatbis good rest is a little disturbed. Poor 
Aryid !. The xourig, couple, \^ the mean time,, 
give naagnificeni feasts and ehtertainmenta. 

Tl^e old genU^m^n P . drives (certaiiily in- 

teritibnally) almost every da^ paift here with his^ 
* 'i swans" irid h^is .<Jaogjhter-in-iaw, in the haha- 
soiiie. landau, and irivea quite, slbwly, as if he 
fancied te was driving ttie funeral procession of 
my good luck; but I feed my ducks with joy,, 
arid with a tiea^i free iroin (iare ; nod kindly to. 
El(^.c)tiora, and thank the' Eternal Goodness for 
my lot, ., 

It Is Saturday eveniiig. | axpeet my Husband' 
home. 'In ihi? arbour odtsidie my window I 
have set out bur little supper table ; asparagus 
from oiir garden, beautiful raspbeirie* and milk 

— L -> ffkvourfte dishes— complete our sup^ 

per. The angelic Hermiiia Liiinaea decorates- 
at the moment the table with flowers. How 
lovelv she is, how good she is, bow indescribably^ 
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amiable, no one can ima^oe ! She has almost 
supplanted us with our parents-''-and yet^ one 
forgives her so willingly. Ah ! brother Carl ! 
thoa hast found a beautiful paarl. He will soon 
leave the shores of the Mediterranean, to fitiH 
again in his beloved North his lifers pearl, and to 
abut it up in the mu8cle*8hell of marriage. Ha ! 
how did I hit upon that narrow simile ! Yet it 
must stand. Beams only the sun of love into 
the mother-of-pearl habitation it will float forth 
upon lifers stream, a little island of bliss. Carl 
writes home such amusing and interesting let- 
ters. His soul is like a museum, among whose 
'jewels Hermina will live. Thus, indeed, of a 
truth, like a pearl in gold. Do you know what 
happen^ to Carl before he left usi One fine 
evening he went to sleep— a- ornet, and woke 
— ^ Lieutenant ? Was it not harming 1 

To-morrow, my beloved parents and sisters 
come here to dinner. It will be a happy day. 

I have told jroa how happy I am, and yet I 
cherish now one wish and one rieht vividly; the 
fulfilment of which will complete Che measure of 
my happiness. My good friend there is in our 
house one httle room, pretty and comfortably 
papered with green, and with white curtains 
(precisely such as you like), looking out on 
meadows where fat cows, which give the most 
beautiful milk, graze pleasantly ; in the room ia 
a bookcase, a— yet it is so tiresome to describe ! 
^-come and see it, and if it please you, and you 
think you can be at home with your entertainers, 
then— call it yours. My good friend, come to 
us— -come. Now I hear L- — coming at a dis- 
tance. He comes into my room. I shall pre- 
tend that I neither see nor hear him. One must 
not spoil these men, and make them fancy that 
one listens to their steps. Yes,-r-coogh~^m- 
brace me — I shall not stir, nor drop my pen. 
One must not always submit; one must not 
spoil his — • 

(L mites.) 

wife ; and therefore Julie must give me the pen, 



and, sitting upon my knee, see me write that for 
which she will inwardly be sorry. 

Our gOod friend, Beata, come to us. We ex* 
pect you with open arms. In our home you will 
find yotirself well off. Come and see how I hold 
Julie in check. In order to give you a proof of 
this, she shall not, spite of her zeal, write one 
word more to-day: 

It^iA Writo— 

Wh of August. 
I cry, I laugh, I am beside my8el^^-and yet I 
must write. Do you know who is berel who 
Is just come 1 Guess, guess ! Ah, I have not 
time to let you guess. Emilia is here, my sister 
Emilia ! Emilia the good, Emilia the gay, flmu 
lia the handsome— 4he happy Emilia ! And Al- 
gernon is here, and the Uttle Algernon — ^the most 
magnificent little boy on the earth! Mamma 
dances with him, papa dances with him, Emiha 

dances, Algernon dances, L dances. Wait, 

wait, I will come and sing, and cannot write a 
word more, so sure aa I am called 

JULIK. 

P.S.— Beata, come back to us ! 
Prays 

TbkH FAMItT." 

Amiable and happy family, I thank you : but 
Beata win not come. I shall write this answer 
to-morrow. Innocent cbildraut who slumber 
around me, I shall remain w.ih you, because I 
can be useftd to yon. Happiness resigned often 
gives contentedness of a higher kind^t gives 
pettce. might I only know ^A«^— whilst every 
day*s quiet billows uniformly, but silently, bear 
me onward and towards that silent shore— and 
every day will be blessed. 

Nightly mists ris^ up from the meadows an- 
nouncing the morning, and admonish me to rest. 
Around the hillock of my life ascends also a cold 
mist. If it eome nearer, I will write at onody 
and take leaye of the H Family. 



PREFACE TO TRALINNAN 

(THE BONDMAID). 



A beloved friend, to whom I would com- 
mimicate my warm interest in the North- 
ern Legends of the Gods, read aloud witih 
me during solitary autumn evenings in the 
country, a learned disquisition upon them. 
Her countenance continued steadfastly 
cloudy and dissatisfied during the whole, 
and when she came to the words—" Loke, 
found the half-roasted heart of a woman ;" 
sh^ flung the book vehemently from her 
and exclaimed—" Nay ! I can bear this no 
longer I It is too monstrous ! too disgust- 
ing ! It makes me actually ill f" 

"And yet," I zealously inten^sed — ^''I 
assure you there is much and drop mean- 
ing in this itiythology, and the greatest 
interest, if we — " 

" That maybe," interrupted me my friend 
«9to6whal impatiently,;;" but to comFOfe- 
hend.it,.ipromise?you I must take another 
tt'ethodl jD6 yoti write something about 
this meaning that you consider so deep, 
and then I shall see whether I shall com- 
prehend or endure it." 

The challenge was accepted with laugh- 
ter; the execution of it drew forth tears — 
lor the misery and the darkness of the past 
arose, and was felt as present. Three 
days after our little conversation, the Bond- 
MAmEN was written; and I proposed to 
read it aloud to my friend, while by way 
of prologue I said, " I have here endeav- 
oured to collect into one tangible picture 
what our forefatheas believed respecting 
gods and men, about life and death, heaven 
and helU as well as earthly things. In the 
dawn of the world, as in that of the day, 
we see first the shadows of night still rest 
on the earth, yet at the' same time we be- 
hold the morning red of the eternal truth, 
and herald of the sun, in whose light our 
race has acquired light, and the slave his 
freedom." My friei^ listened to my pro- 
logue in silence^ and I commenced my 
reading. 

It is always a hard matter to so through 
withy as my friendi whenever 1 begin to 



read to her any of my compositions, is 
sure to begin mercilessly to gape. I say 
" tp go through with," because I have found 
that if the article rivet her attention, which, 
heaven knows is not always the case, the 
gapings quickly disappear, and give p^ce 
to most lively and enchanting sympathy. 
As now, therefore, with a secret glance at 
my friend, I began to read aloud "the 
Bondmaiden," and with a dreadful feeling 
saw her let One undisguised yawn follow 
another; I pretended not in the leasrt to 
perceive it, but read on, and soon beheld 
to my great consolation, the mouth close 
itsen, and the eyes and ears become pro- 
(blindly attentive. The result of the read- 
ing was, nevertheless, but little edifying. 

"Ah, my poor soul!" said my friend with 
ar.deep sigh, " that truly was no amuping 
history I t'or your Krumba, or Tumbat, or 
Katakumba, is too hideous ; and then the 
conclusion — ah! it is horibly tiresome al« 
together I" 

I defended my Bondmaiden the best that 
I could, at the same time observing that 
her name was Kumba, and not either 
Tumba or Katakumba. My friend's last 
words^ were, " It may be very true that she 
is beautiful. I would willingly wish to 
believe so ; but I beg to be excused likings 
her. There is interest enough about her ; 
but the conclusion, the conclusion V* 

The Bondmaid continued a good while/ 
after this in silence, undergoing, the while, 
first one and then another change, but still 
without being able to win my friend's fa* 
vour. I have now resolved to make the 
public, from whose decision, as from that 
of God himself, there is no appeal, the judge 
between us ; and to hear what it says of 
the Bondmaiden. My friend assures me« 
that no one can desire more cordially thaQ 
she, that " Katakumba"-*she has perverse- 
ly taken a determined whim to call my 
Bondmaiden thus— may be admired ; and I 
protest to my friend, that no one can more 
neartily chime in with her desire than 

^ TaS AOYflOEBML 
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ACT L 

SCENE I. 
T%e Fkwer Garden.. Frima binds up flowers to 
. 4knrij$uj^rtt. K.JBM3A yiakrs thm, 
Prid. 

Tfic mornifig is delicioos a^d dear. Yet 
'glitters in the grass the honev-dewrrora the tree 
Miipa. The Nbmor spriDKle its erown with 
water from the sacred fountaio, and let it softly 
Hftitidown in heavenly sweetness Over the flow- 
ers and leaves of the field. The bee sacks it 
from the bosom, of the flowers, and then bestows 
the precious juice on man, which is delicious 
"both to the sick and the sound. How beautiful, 
how rich, is Nature, how full of wisdom are all 
her arrangements'! How great is the goodness 
>of Qod, who shaped the earth for mankind like 
a cup filled with honey ! 

Brightly advaaoes the sun on his hero path. 
Receive my gieeting, thon radiant creation of 
the All-Father, thou at whose fire spirits of light 
and spirits of darkness assemble themselves af- 
fectionately to prepare the golden harvest of the 
•earth! Here all boms, here all rejoices in the 

Splendour of the All-Fathcjr's eye ! The All-Fa- 
er is light, is fire. Love, too, is fire, is an an- 
imated flame sprung from the All-Father's bo- 
som. O Sun! thou, the image of his person; 
thou, warm and glorious a.$ love ; I bow myself 
in adoration before thee, and pray thee to pro- 
tect a 4ame as pure and ppweml as thine. A 
beam of thy firs kindle thoo in, the eyes of King 
}I)ag; it boms yet more beiautiAiIly in his heart; 
he is this descendant of a divine race; — ^prot^ct 
iliim, ilia mine his voyage over the great siea! 
-Make his path light, his arm strong and vieiori- 
<ous! Conduct him home to the court of his fa- 
thers, to his faithfol bride; and, kneeliog bv his 
side^ I will consecrate to thee a better o&eriog 
ithan Qow, thou glorious king of day I 

[8he approaches Kumba and JMma. 
Bond-maidens, it is good ! The flowei^garden 
Is well tended. The beauty of the plants glad- 
dens both eye and heait. Soon, too, will King 
Dag see it, and reward your care. He has com- 
missioned m« to give you a testimony of his fa- 
vow. He will one day give yoo more beautiful 
ones himself. Feima, tal(e this silver chain. 
Thou shall wear it m thy wedding-day. The 
seme sun which blesses my union with King 
Dag shall witness thy marriage wHh thy faithful 
Hreimer. Qe shall be my master-gardener. 
The cottage, which I have caused to be^ built for 
•you, will soon be completed. I wish you always 
to reman with me and the king. Thou shall 
brew the mead for our wedding; and thou wilt 
4o well, Feima, to call the goodDisor to thy 
,aidj that it may be clear and strong. 

Fl!tM>l. 

Xlkttts down and imU leiss PntfsfeeL Frid extends 
to her her hand.) 
Princess! thy favour is great! Wie '^ll live 
«3id die for th^je! How beautiful \s thy hand ; 
how white, how silken. Onl^ K^n^ l>ag has 
iiands, as. bf^atifnl' as tjl^nel 



Fbjd. 
More beautify], Feima, l>ecause they are 
siroDger. Kumba, thou art the most intimatff 
of my attendants. Frpm the years of childhood 
have we beeP together. Thou shall always bQ 
near me. Take this golden ridg. 

ICUMBA. 

King's daughter, that is not for mel 

Fbid. 
I give, it thee. 

Kumba. 
My h&nd is brown ; my fingers are short aqd 
bony— what shall the golden ring do there 7 It 
does not become me. Retain thy giA* Thy 1^ 
vour is all tl^At I desire. 

Frid. 

very w^Uj I will keep my riqg, but— tijl 
thv wedding-day. I know that nil ur loves ihe^. 
Thou wiK not always be hard with him- He 
shall put the ring on thy fipger. {Kumba turns 
airo^.} If thoa hast a w ish, thou shaU tell it me, 
that r may gratify it. I desire that a^ should W 
happy. Ah! see, see here reddens a rosebud! 
Welcome, thou little harbinger of the highest 
happiness! {kisses/U,) Kumba! Felnia! tend it 
well. Protect it from the night chill; moisteO^ 
its root with the clearest water. "When the 
r4}se-buds red4eni then shall I b^ uear thee!" 
wrote last tp me. King. Dag. This rose is the 
first which reddens this year in th^ flower-gar- 
den. Perhaps when this flowers opens, shall 
my life's happiness be in bloom. Ten4 well the 
delicate bud, boQd-maiden$ ! Ye sh^li oot do \i 
ia v^in. l^uno^ba, in about an hour I shall ejp- 
pect tbie^ <o, ^l^teod me io ih,t.. hath, 

1 wfll bse puncti^aL 

Frid. 
Once more — take ca^ of my rosebud ! 

SCENE IL 

KOBIBA. FsiWA. 

FfeiifjL. 
How gpod she is ! 

Kumba, 
She is happy I 

Feima. 

How beautiAil she isj and proodl Well is 

she worthy to be beloved by a king like King 

Dag. Kumba! What art thou ddihg 1 Thou 

breakest off the bud which she bade us ehedsh! 

KiTMBA. 

She can hav^ so many others. 
Feima. 

Kumba ! that was ill done. Ought not her 
slightest wish to have been a law to ioee T She, 
thy lady, thy behefaotress! 

Kumba* 

1 am her slave ! 

Frima. 
And y^ is she so mcious, so condescending 
to&ee! lilef-KumH! 

Kumba. 
Reproach i^e uot My min<l i^ emhitteii^^ 
ji win diet 
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Fbima. 

Die I Wlierefoiet 

1 am a slare 1 

Feima. 
And has one of oar race erer been treated bet- 
ter than thoul Has not the king's daaghter 
exempted thee from laborious occupations 1 
Hast thou not from. childhood been allowed to 
be near her, and treated better than all the ser- 
vants 7 Does she not give thee better clothes, 
better food 1 Dost thou not go freely about in 
the royal halls 1 Hast thou not there been in- 
strutted in, much that thralls are not wont to 
know? 

KuStBA. 

Feima! Why dost thou call me fortunate 1 
Call me unfortunate ! Why was I not led in 
the humble cottage, with poverty and hardship, 
and taught by custom to endure the stern lot to 
"l^hich I was.bom 1 Why did the bondmaid re- 
ceive a dwelling in the halls of kings, and learn 
to compare 1 Why did I learn to love beauty 
and p:reatness, when my lot was ugliness and in- 
sifi^ificancel Why did I receive iustructions 
which taught me only to despair ? 
Feima. 

Ah ! it was thy proud heart which taught thee 
to feel thus ! It is thy haughty spirit which con- 
verts the sweetness into poison ! 

KUMBA. 

Frid too is proud, and yet in her that is no 
feult! A- ' ^ 

Feima. 
No ! for pride becomes her; but pride does not 
become us. She is of the race of the jTarls; we 
ofthat of the Thralls. 

KuMBA. 

And yet Feima, the Saga says, that the father 
of our race was a god— yes, the same god who 
allerwards became the father of the haughty 
race of the tfods. We are the elder brethren and 
sisters. Why are we suffered to creep, in the 
dost, wUen the younger brethren are exalted to 
God's heaven 1 

Feima. 

t do not know. But this I know, that it would 
not befit thee to wear Frid's crown on thy head, 
her golden girdle afound thy waist, and to walk 
so slowly and proudly as she' does. I feel that I 
could not help laughmg at that. 

KUMBA. 

Woe is me ! I know it too. In me that were 
ridiculous, which in her is beautiful. I am call- 
ed, and I am, Kumba** But it is precisely of 
that that I compli^in. Why am J so ? 
Feima.' 

And I. know too that there are much good aiid 
mai^y joys for us if we can but bridle our minds 
and our desires. Have we not the sun's light 
and warmth ? Have we not the fragrance of 
flowers as well as the king's daughter? Have 
we not the enjoyment of the cottage wfeich pro- 
tects u«;,of food which we eatl Can we not, 
under the guardianship of good masters, possess 
our husbands and children as well as the Jarls 1 

KUMBA. f 

Slaves! 

Feima. - 

Hreimer is a slave ; yes, and Ws hand is sooty,: 
but diligent and faithful is that hand; his heart 
U good, and hiJB glance tells me how dear he 
holds me. By his side I shall live happy ^d 
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free fiom care, for we love one aaother, and wr 
Jove pur master?, an4 know that they will not 
lepamte us, or sell dur chiMrea away from Q8» 
We desire nothing better than always to live ia. 
their service. 

Kdbiba. 
Happy thou! 

^EIMA.. 

The same happiness may be thine if thou wilt^ 
Klur loves thee. 

KUMBA. 

Fie, fie, fie then ! 1 speak not of bim. 
Feima. 

And if thou wilt not have a Hasbaad -, if thoa 
wilt remain siagle, what, more pleasant lot canst 
thou have than to serve the noble Frid, and ]iv& 
in the royal halls, and see around thee men lind 
women of the race of the Jarls 1 That, iiodeedn 
is great.and beautiful. 

KuMBA. 

Miserable! Know, Feima, farther towards, 
the north, towards the region where giants and 
horrible dragons have their abode, there is found 
amid ice-dad mountains, a people, not far re- 
moved from beasts. Their clothes are the skins, 
of wild beasts ; their dwellings, caves and clefts- 
of the rocks ; their speech a t«st|al noise. WelL 
then, amongst this people, in their woods, £'. 
should feel ^myself happier than here, in the halls- 
of the king's daughter ! 

Feima. 

Thou wouldst prefer living amongst detestable 
monsters of the woods rather than with the good 
and beautiful Frid 1 Thou wouldst rather freeze- 
in their caves, and hunt in their woods, thao^ 
plait her golden bair and bathe in a silver ewejt 
ner white feet 1 

KUMBA. 

Yes, that would I. 

Feima. . 
Wonderful I And why ? . 

Kumba. 
Because there I should be freel Because* 
amongst them I should be somewhat! 

Feima. 
> : I do not understand thee. But if thou findest 
tliyself so unhappy here, wherefore, Kumba, dost 
thou not make thy prayer to Frid for thy free- 
dom'J She loves thee, and could certainly not 
i:efuse.thy request. Wherefore dost thou linger 
where thou art in torment 1 
Kumba. 
Ask me not! 

Feima. 
Thou art very strange. Thou wilt and thoa 
wilt not. 

Kumba. 
Woe is me ! It is so. My feet are riveted to 
the spot which bears me. 

F^ma» 
Sister ! poor sister I I compassionate theei 

Kumba. 
WelLmayest thou. But the powers who mad© 
the races of the Jarls and the slaves, who gave 
to the one gold aod to the other dost — of these 
will I demand, Was it just that y^ dealt thus 3 
Feima. 
Kumba, tempt not the gods ! 

Kumba. 
They who require of men worship beqansd 
they conferred, on them a wretched life— who 
demand praise, and offerings for the clod of earth 
which we cultivate with the sweat of our brow 
for others — to them I will say, " In your unjust 
selfish existence^ 
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Feima. 
* Silence I O silence! It is horrible to hear 
tbeet Thy ejes flash, Kamba! Thou blas- 
phemestt 

KyaiBA. 

Bat if I do OQQrmur and blaspheme in despair 
over my lot, what then T In a little time I shall 
grow damb in the world — ^in a little time the 
blaspheming spirit will disappear like a vapour 
in space, and be as it had never been. But it 
has not disturbed the rejoicing songs of Valbal-* 
la; aloft there is not heard its pain and com- 
plaint. And when the achievements of the 
mighty shall live immortally in the songs of the 
Scalds on the earth— -when their glory shall be 
admired by succeeding generations— who shall 
know anything of the lite of slaves, of their vir- 
tueSi their suQerings 1 Dumb, beneath the bur- 
den of their labours, they have sunk into the 
earth, and ^re forgotten. Where is found jus- 
tice for them, la. heaven or upon earth 1 We are 
born to no end* 

Fbjma. 

Nay» that I cannot believe. Say not our holy 
Sagas, that lor us, too, shall be found room alter 
death, there, where every one shall receive his 
reward for what he has dione on the earth, wheiji- 
er it be good or evil 1 

Kcmsa. 

Seest thou the pale grey cloud in the distance, 
which sails over the wild heath 1 Seest thou, far 
oS in the marshes, the vapours tossed about by 
the wind 1 There beholdest thou the life of a 
slave after death. Seest thou the sun, how he 
' warms the world from the inward glow of his 
own happiness; the stars by night, beaming 
down iranquillvi as kings from their thrones, a$ 
happy spirits in the courts of the gods— there 
hast tnou the Immortality of the noble-born pf the 
hero-race. Dark is our life on the earth, dark 
on the other side of the grave! It is not good to 
go poor to Qdin— the poor find in his halls no 
room^ Alone for a nooly-bom hero, alone for a 
Icing who carried far and wide the blood-dripping 
•word, resounds the road to Valhalla ; for him 
only are adorned its couches, for him its cup is 
burnished, and the Valkyrior bring wine. The 
joys of heaven are made only for the great^ the 
nappy on earth. 

Feima. 

Bat it is said likewise, that the servant who 
oomes in the traig of a great lord can slip into 
.Uie glorious Asgard; therefore, often do the ser- 
vants kiU themselves on their master's corpse. 

, , KUMBA. 

Fools I , Yes, to become slaves to them aAer 
death as they have been here, " Wretches" are 
the slaves termed by the Scalds; and justly, for 
wretched is their lot even there, beyond Hela's 
nocturnal halls. Thraldom and fatigue await 
them as here. And for sach of us, who do not 
accompany some mighty lord in death, there 
•hall be no resurrection — we have here lived in 
pain. 

Feima. 

Ah ! my heart tells me different. It says that 
the gods will never take away again the exist- 
ence which they have given. 

KUMBA. 

. , Seest thou the worm in the sand which is tor- 
tared and dragged .along by antsi See how it 
writhes, how, it is agonized ! Let it be I If thou 
Yescuest it, a thousand others will still be tor- 
tured. In. vain dost thou writhe, worm. Thy 
'tormentors drag thee to the hillock, to the un- 
K 



honoured funeral-pile, from which no glorify!n|f 
dame ascends, and where thou shalt speedily 
become nothine. Is not the worm created by 
the gods as well as we 1 They regard not the 
worm; they look not down on us. Our fatesi 
are alike. 

Feima. 
No, no ! I would not believe that, if thou said 
it a thousand times. They who have served in 
truth shall certainly hereailer dwell in peace and 
joy. But, were it indeed not so, were it others- 
wise— 

KUMBA. 

What then 1 

Feima. 

From the dust was I taken. The goodness of 
Goki gave me life. I have seen the beauty of the 
sun ; I have enjoyed the fruits of the earth, the 
freshness of the water, the cool shade of the treea 
— I have loved. If the gods shall one day reduce 
to nothing the dust which they have raised up, t 
will then praise them for the life which I have 
enjoyed ; and will deliver agahi into their hands 
what from their hands I have received, if not 
without regret, at least without complaining. 

KtJMBA. 

Shall I admire, or shall I despise thee 1 
Feima. 

We are small; let us in humility acknowl* 
edge it. Humility is the soul's repose. OKum- 
ba, Kumba ! Leave thy proud heights — humble 
thyself. See, it is only by stooping that thoit 
canst gather this beautiful flower. Ciuit the re- 
gal palace if thou art not happy there, but go not 
amongst the wild people. Comfe to as, sister r 
come and remain with us. Hreimer and I wilr 
love thee, cherish thee, perform the heaviest 
tasks for thee. Choose a husband, possess « 
cottage, and press a child to thy bosom. My 
mother has told toe, that when she gave me birth 
the world became light to her, and that she would 
not have exchanged me for a kin^idom. l^ha- 
animals, which are so mach beneath us, how^ 
they love, how they rejoice themselves in their 
you^g! Become a wife and mother, Kumba t 
become good and happy. 

E.UMBA« 

The cradle and the bier are the tools of the 
Nomor, and no one can escape his fate. I will 
not give birth to a being doomed to unhappiness;. 
Feima. 

Hr'emier and I are happy, and yrt we are the^ 
children of slaves. 

Kumba. 

My mother was amongst the slaves of Clneeik 
Gunnild — she was the most faithful 6f her ser- 
vants. Poor and heavy was her lot, yet did she 
wish to live. My fether was a free-bom person, 
who thought little of forsaking the woman who 
loved him* and the child she had borne to him. I 
remember a night— that night has stretched it* 
self over my whole life. Flames arose firom a 
pile — they ascended high into heaven. It was 
the corp$e of the queen which was burned. M/ 
mother was amongst those who tended the pile; 
she, with many others, were cast alive into the 
flames ! The queen, it was said, needed her at- 
tendants in the other wx>rld. I stood amongst 
the people, still a child: and heard my mother's 
cry, and saw her burtiJ^^Fathcrless and mothers, 
jess, I went thence iiito. the world alone, and 
wandered in the woods without knowing whither, 
There came people who seized me, and carried 
me back to the court of King Atle. They said 
thai I wished to run awar and t Waa coiinucted 
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>tD the preaeoce of t)>e ^i9g. I answered hangh* 
lilv lo bi9 questioas^ and fae caused me to be 
whipped till the blood came, fn punishment, a; 
be said, of my disobedience. Tfoou, Fefma, then 
lay oh thy mother's bo^omr-thou dist not under- 

^stand^hatlfelt. 

FfilMA, 

BiU Fcid, King Atle*5 beautiful piece, under^ 
'^tood it. tshe begged thee from the king, and 
•cherished thee like a mother, although she was 
scarcely older than thyseff. She endeavoured 
to recompense thee for all that thou hadst suf- 
fered. 

KUMBA. 

Then did I sit in the nights, and gazed on 
the wandering stars, on the' flying clouds. I 
asked them of mv mother's fate; I called her 
name, and listened. The njehi wind flew com- 
plaining over the heath, ana the fog bedewed 
me with tears. See, there, tbe only answer that 
I received. 

> Feima. 

O canst thou not for^t the horrors of thy 
<hi]di8h years in all the kindness which has been 
showered on thy youth 1 .And what dost thou 
3aiow 1 Perhaps thy mother's soul lies happily 
in the sunshine which now closes the'e in its 
-warm embrace. O that it would become light 
^B thy soul^ and that thou couldst see life ^nd 
ttby own destiny in a cjearer vision! It is long 
«ipce thou hast offered tp the gods. Come, sis- 
ter, come J Let us go to the holy fountain of 
offering on the mountain. Dost thou see this 
silver-penny 1 I received i^ onpe from King 
Dag. I will now offer this for thee. Carry thou 
also thither an offering of something dear to thee, 
that we may win the favour of the Powers, and 
Jtbat they may be^ our prayers. 

KUMSA. 

Aad what woujdst thou that I should solicit 

Fbima. 
M pion^, a contented mind* 

KUMBA. 

Api I then so wicked, Feim^l 
Feima. 

Sister, pardon me the hard word;— tfepu art 
^otgood.\ 

Kd^ba, 

Thou speakest the truth- But, Feima, I have 
•wished to be good. O! had the gods heard my 
«ighs, Feima, I should now have been pious; 
like Frid, I would wish to makis all hafH>y- 
ISeize, torment a bee, and it will sting, and leaxe 
poison in the sting; but leave it in its freedom, 
let it possess its wjngs and. ifs flowers, a,nd it 
will SMffk and confer only delicious sweetness, 
Feima. 

And what wouldst tnou desire of tb^^gods? 

KUMBA. 

Beauty, high birth, weailli, and— a king's love : 
room in the halls of Odin after death, for me anq 
^W my race. 

Fbima. 

Kumba, thou art mad. Thy glance is wild. 
Poor sister! Thy mind is diseased. Come, O 
-come with me to cool thy brpw with the holy 
water, and offer and pray witfc me in the stlH 
morning, while the tunmlt of the wodd is hushr 
ed, and when Heimdars.evei'-listening ears can 
lae reached even by th^ lowest prayers, Cpoiel 
Kumba. 

I will not, sister. At the prayers which now 
arise within me, thou wouldst be horrified, and 
the gods would reject n^e., Thou^rt fight. My 
:8oul is sick, Thei»^Ee,|5P le^^ve me alo^e. Go I 



Feim^ 
And what snail J ^y to ih^ king's dotigbter, 
whoa she inqqires affcer her rosebuff 1^ 

Kt7MBA. 

Tell her that a bitter norfh wind took it oflT. 

Feima; 
Then thou wilt not accompany mel 

KuWBA. 

No, I say; no! Leave me alone. 

Feima {aside, as s^e goes aicfay). 
I will then go alone, and pray for her. Yet— 
Hreimer, will gladly accompany me to offer ^^ 



me for the unhappy sister. 



[Sf^goes, 



SOENKIII. 

Kumba {alone). 

Yes, go! Offer, pray to the mereeaafy, fiie 
unjust gods. I am not childish enough to do tluit 
But she is good an4 pious. Were I but piOasr 
as she! Can I not be so? No! for I know 
more than she; my eyes have pierced deepe^ 
into the dark disposal of events; and a poison 
corrodes me, which she does not know. " Why 
dost thou not fly 1" she demanded. " Wherefore 
dost thou not solicit thy freedom V^ IFnhappy 
power, wJiich binds my will and my soul ! Ab^ 
n#rred, beloved torment, which causes me to 
court what I never can win, and to eeek what I 
ought to fly from, thou wilt tyrannize over me 
in life and in deatn. Ahl why saw I the glori- 
ous object that I am not to possess? why 
should I behold a day whiph will never shine 
for me 1 Why, stern and terrible fate, didst thou 
allure me up into the light, oi^ly to plunge nie 
deeper into my darkness T The mischief is now 
done: my eyes ape dazzled, my glance is fasci- 
nated, my heart is doomed, my life is given oveir 
to misery. " Here is my torment, and here must 
I remain; so will the inexorable Powers. I 
must, because I niurt hear his name pronounced. 
Not to hear him. mentioned, is not to get a«r to 
breathe. I mu^t see him again, onee more he«r 
his voice, and live in the lustre of his eyes. O 
King Pag! wilt thou notice the bondmaidenl 
Wilt thou give one look, oije thought, to her 
who would gladly die for th.ee 1 Thou wik clap 
thy proud steed with thy strong vi<itorious hand : 
btit it would be defiled by the touch of the band 
of Kumba. F6r Frid— for the king's daughteir 
—is thy hand; for her, thy embraces, thy kisses, 
thy great, proqd- hero-heart. And her dp liena 
and adorn every day, that she may become raor3 
beautiful for thee, and all the happier in thy loWl 
Every day shall I see her beauty and bappjncs©, 
and feel myself devoured by envy. O depth of 
anguish ! . O bottomless pit ! In thee am Idoooi- 
ed to live and move for ever! [Skepmtses^ 

In the cold, fog?y Nifelhem is the fountain 
Hvergelmer. Streams of poison rush from it; 
and in its depth^ amid countless snakes, lies Use 
great snake Nidhogg, which gnaws at the root 
of the tree of the world— gnaws, gnaws til! it de- 
cays. When I was very young, the Saga easily 
made me shudder. I am now qu ite at home in it 
I seem sometimes indeed to be myself the fount- 
ain, that mist is my world, and that the worm 
gnaws at the tree of my life. \Again sii«a$: 

Sometimes dark thoughts rise up within mel. 
It is said that elves of darkness,. which live on 
tihe northern edge of the earthy beneiith the deep- 
est roots, of the Tree of the World, someiiraes 
ascend thence, and speak words with the chlf- 
dren of men. which fright the light of day. Hell 
i^pdj? Xhei;! lorth tp exect^te its commissions mid 
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a£Siiirs, -I^sdin^ te me as if at times the -roiee 
of evil spirits 8pofa;e Wilkin me, and exhorted me 
to ... . [Another silence. 

If I coald but die, and find restl Could my 
life, after death, but become pleasant; might 
once the freed spirit but look down from heaven 
upon the earth, where it h&d suJOfered and been 

tormented Bid I but know that a mereiful 

^od had prepared for his tired and weary chiUt 
« peaceful anfd bright abode, where it might re- 
pose after its harcT conflict, O theQ couki I stfli 
submit myself! could then renounce, then .... 

[Weept. 

But, ye GK>ds! ye hare fbrgotten us, and 
there^re is my spirit exasperated. To your &• 
vourites you have given all, to us nothing. 
Nothing 1 Yes, bitterness! poison! But with 
the poison there is strength. Ye Gods! if Arom 
the drops, which from hour to hour yoi^ cause 
to drop into my bosom, there sWells a stream 
which bums and destroys, the guilt /a2^-on you 1 

SCENE IV. 
; Frid^i Bedchamber, 
Frid. Kumba, 
PaiD 
Kumbal Plait my hair, amd: anoint it with 
the oil of the south, whiclk I recdvad from Kkig 
Dag. 

KUMBl. 

What thoa eoikunandest I will do. 
Prid. 

And while thou plaited it, relate to me 
of die Saf^as which thon kno west so well. It la 
justly said that the dweUing of the Sagas is sni^ 
rounded by the marmun of cool Ullows, to 
whose rushing Odin giadly listens. E^ivenine 
and soothing at the same time are Sagas ana 
«>ng,— <« worthy pastime for lh» raceoflhe gods. 

KUMBA. 

Wilt thou, king's daughter, hear the aneicat 
SajgasofRigT* 

FaiD. 
QIadly. 

KtTMBA. 

Hetmdal"^-6o it is said; the trusty and wise 
god, went onee on a dme to walk in .the country, 
jmd came on the sea^sfaofre to a boose which he 
«Dtered. The door stood wide open; a fire burnt 
<»n the hearth, and within sate the inhabitants, 
grown grey with labour, Ae and Edda, in old- 
world garments. Edda took out of theashes the 
heavy, thi<^k, seed*mingied cake, brought forth 
the soup in a bowl; but the givatest delieaey: 
w^s the sodden calf. Heimdal, who called him- 
self king, continued three nights there, and nine 
months aflier his departure, Edda gave birth to a 
son, which was baptized and named Tral (slave). 
Be grew-and flourished, was of a dark complex- 
ion, had wrinkled skin on his hands, contracted 
knuckles, thick fingers, an ugly countenance, a 
humpback, and long heels. A beggar>giri came 
to the house : her feet sore, her arms sunburnt, 
her nose hooked. She was called .TraHnna 
(bondwoman, or female slave). She lived there 
with Tr«l, the htary days, and bom hhn sons 
ind daughters. Their employment was to twine 
ioat ropesv to drag load a, to carry firewood, fed 
keep and fatten cattle, herd swine,, watch the 
goats, dig turf From her came the race of 
staves. 

* l«tn>^e«4 into tb# olto Sdif. >M 'Qp^\ " St^ 
Bikes Btfder." (. 



Big went fartner, aoiiMind in another house 
another pair. Tbeidoor stood a-jar ; flireihonied 
on the hearth. The i^usbandwaa shaping a en^ 
into a weaver's beaoL; his beafd.wa8'trimm«d« 
his hair cut on the Ibrehead f he had a closa shiit. 
which was fastened by a clasp ajt therncck^ The 
wife twirled the spinningvwheel, 8piiathread,>and 
converted it into clothing. She had afiUet 0B 
her head, a broach en her bosom, a cloth roniid 
her neck, and ribbon on the shoulders^ The 
couple were called Afe and Amma. Rig waa 
hospitably entertained, and stayed with them 
three nignts. Nine months afterwards, Amma 
gave birth to a son, rosy and blooq^ing, with 
sparkling eyes. He was baptised and called 
iCarL He grew and throve, learned io tame oxen, 
to cultivate land, to build houses, forged horse^ 
nails, made carts, drove the nlough. To him 
was conducted home/ as a bride, finer) hung 
round with keys, in kirtle of gold's hair. They 
exchanged rings, spread the sheet, built a house. 
They had sons and daughters, and of thip aio 
come the race of Karh, or free men. 

Rig went further. He oame to a haH. The 
door was dosed, and adorned with a ling; Ha 
entered. The floor waft strown. There sate, 
the couple, looking each other in the eyes^J'h' 
der and Moder. There work was pUiy. The 
husband shaped bows, twisted strings, polished 
arrows. The wim ironed and starcbed her 
sleeves, and made pp a head-dress. She bad a 
jewel on her breast, a silken klitie, bhie figured 
linen, a countenance more beaaiifal, a bosom 
more charming, a neck more white< than Ibe re* 
cent snow. Moder spread the figured white cloth 
on th<$ table, set on it the thin white wheatea 
cakes, and dishes of embossed silver, M} of aH 
kinds of meat, pork, and roasted birds. There 
was wine in flagons and embossed' cups; they 
drank and talked till the day dawned. Rig re« 
mained three nights there also, ^ ailer nine 
months, Moder brought forth a son, who waa 
wrapt in $i4k, was baptized, and called Jarl. 
His hair was flaxen, his cheeks brttht, his eyea 
keen as those of a young eagle. He grew up, 
twisted bowstrings, shaped bows, flung the spearj 
shot arrows, shook Jances,rode horses, huntedwith 
houQds, drew the sword, and exerctsed himeeif 
in swimming. Then came Rig again to the 
court, taught hfm Runes, gave him At^name, and 
aeknowl^ged him as his sen. The young Ri^ 
therefore marched over the rocks in #ar, won 
victories and lands, distributed goods and estates, 
and married the daughter of Herve, the slender, 
fair, noble Ema. Of their sons, the youngest ' 
was Kour. He contended wijh his father R§ iq, 
the knowledge of Runes, and won. Then was it 
the son's lot to be himself called Rfg, and thence- 
forth to understand Rones bevond all others. 
From him are descended the Jarls and kings. 

Here ends the Saga about Rfg. 
Prid. 

Thanks, Kmnba ! The Saga is beamiful and 
full of meaning. 

KvMBA (aside). 

BeautifuH! Yes, for her. 
Prid. 

Bat mj attention was distracted while I Nst- 
ened to it. A great, a precious, and almost 
affecting recollection came vividly on ray soul. 
To-day, three years ago, I saw, for the first timel 
King Dag. 

Kttmba. 

Ah! speak of that! (aside). The poison ii 
liweetl •^ . , 
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Thou knowest that my fiuher's brother, the 
* omy Alle, bad in an eof affement killed tiin^ 
f^s father, the victorious King Ifvar. King 
^ag, and his brother Ragnai*, revenged iheir 
tether's death, and stormed my uncle's castJe. 
Shot lip in the inner room of the castle with my 
trader brother Arild, 1 heard the din of arms, and 
the battle-cries of the warriors. Arild clenched 
his little hands in wrath. I prayed to the gods 
for his life, for I held him as dear as a mother. 
Suddenly I heard a cry, accompanied by a wild 
ittbilaUon of victory. "Atle is faUenl The 
brave Ragnar has slain himi" Bttt immediate- 
hr. thereon^*' Ragnar is wounded 1 Ragnar is 
deadl Revenge! revenge!" Amid a horrid 
din, steps drew near the room. Before the 
strokes of war-axes, the door went to pieces. 
At this moment I felt not fear, bat wrath and a 
proud desperation. I had seized spear and 
shield, ana stood there resolved to die, rather 
than ^ surrender myself a prisoner; and till my 
last breath to defend the little one. "Back!" 
thundered a lordly voice to the on-pressing mar- 
tial tbroog; and environed by the flashings of 
bloody swords, as by a thousand jagged light- 
nings, I beheld before me a man— a god he seem- 
ed to me to be. 

KUMBA. 

ItwasAtf/ 

Frid. 

Yes, it was he J It was King Dag! "Yield 
thyself!" exclaimed he to me. In answer I 
sought bis breast with my spear. My trembling 
hand was arrested by his sword, and he disarm- 
ed me. Bleeding, 1 sunk by my brother's side, 
exclaiming, "Mercy for him! Mercy fox the 
child !" . *'. X)eath to the traitor's son I" cried wild- 
ly the warriors, and rushed on. King Dag turn- 
ed himself to his people^ and covered us,Vith his 
shield. " Back !'' exclaimed he once more com- 
mandingly to the wilds troop. "With women 
sind children we contend not.. The victory is 
won. Down with your weapons !" Rut a fran- 
tic lust of murder had takcQ possession of Rag- 
nar's people, and they cried— " Blood for blood !" 
Then shouldst thou have seen King Dag I Glo- 
rious and strong as the god Thor, he lifted his 
broadsword in defence of the helpless. Like 
lightning flew its strokes whistling through the 
air, and fell on the blood-thirsty warriors. Heaps 
of dead were round bis feet. 

KUMBA. 

The br^ve ! the glorious I 
Frid. , 

Seized with amaze at his superhuman strength, 
Ragnar's people began to give way. Then 
cried King Dag— "Hither, my men! Every 
true friend follow me I" He lifted up Arild, and 
placed him in the arms of one of his warriors; 
he took myself in his own, and guarding me with 
shield and sword, he broke through the tumult of 
war. I saw nothing more. A swoon overoow- 
ered my senses ; my eyes were closed. 

KCMBA. 

Put he watched over theel i^ 

Fhw>. , 

, Vhen J opened them again, it was night; but 
a nigl?t lighted up by a red and wiM splendour. 
I saw from the distant strand a castle stand all in 
flames J but cool winds fanned my cheek, and 
farther and farther over the dancing waves, con- 
veyed me the winged sea-dragon, and my little 
brother stood; beside me under the purple pavil- 
ion, and Uaoped his hands in childish joy over 



,tbe novel spectacle. Betore Bie|Oii hi»kii€e|!ift 
godlike beautiful countenance illomined bv the 
flames of the bupning, and with uncovered nead^ 
lay King Dag, and I was his captive ! 
KuHBA (aside). 

Haf^ylot! 

Frid. 

Ah, yes! His captive. For my heart had he 
conquered,— the brave, the noble one; and ( 
could not then, ^ I wished, in proud anger turn 
from the victor my glance. By his strength h^ 
had disarmed my hand, by his love he now 
sought to win my love ; and when he pra ved me 
as t^autifully, as mildly as Balder, when he 
begged me, as a favour, to accept his kingdom, 
and his crown, then 1 let him see what my heart 
felt, aud he pressed oae to his heart, and called 
me his bride. 

KUMBA. 

Thou happy one ! 

Frid. 

Yes, I was happy. Days and nights went on, 
and life was to me like a beam of the light of 
God's heaven — all around me was so beautiful. 
The sea-dragon flew over the blue sea, under the 
dark-blue heaven, and the waves danced merri- 
ly around the prow, covered with golden shields,, 
and the wind sung in the purple silken sailv 
splendidly embroidered with rich silver viae- 
bran ches; By day, King Da g exercised h is meik 
in martial manoeuvres, and fired them to an aK 
most frenzied, yet joyous, daring, while I watch- 
ed them from the royal pavilion. When,. the 
evening came, and sea and winds were lulled, 
then took King Dag his harp, and played and 
sung by my side, which maiide my heart beat 
with transport. Then burned the stars clearer, 
and the spirits of the sea arose in enchanfment to> 
the surface of the water; then seemed the sea to 
bum with a strange light, and we floated onward 
as on waves of fire. All things did hon^ge to 
the glorious one, and he did homage to me ; yes^ 
happy was I, happy, amid, the dangers of war! 
My father's castle was plundered and burnt. 
Enemies' hosts invaded King Dag's realm. We 
possessed, no home. Then the son of. Valhalla 
conducted me to the temple-of (Jpsala, and gave 
me there an asylun^, while he advanced agtfinst 
his enemies. He returned and brought me ta 
this stnHig castle; but was himself agi^in soon 
obliged to leave me, in consequence of a vow 
which forbade him to celebrate a joyous feast 
before he had freed his unfortunate sister Oud- 
run out of her ignominious captivity. Here 
should I remain, guarded by his trusty men, till 
he should return from the Saxon coast. 

KuMBA. 

A nd if he do not return ? If he perish in strife 
on the distant strand ? — • 
Frid. 

No, no ! I fear nothing. A far-prescient Vala, 
a renowned prophetess, who visited the temple 
of Upsala, has told me his fate. His course will 
be long and victorious. From this campaign he 
will return happily, and rich in honours and 
treasures. / 

Kt?MBA. 

Thou bast seen the temple of TJpsala, t e 
magnificent court of the gods! Thou hast lived 
amongst Dfar and Divor. Were they beautiful 
and happy 1 - 

Frid. 

Yes, yes, beautiful and blessed. A noble tran- 
quillity, an infinite dimity repo?»con ihfir fea- 
tures, and breathe through their whole beings 
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The cues and the joy* of eanh tonck tbem nol; 
> the/ stand high above them, gazing into the 
clearness of the heaven of the gods. The coun- 
tenance of the chief priest is majestic as we con- 
ceive of that of Odin, fall of power and mildness. 
All disquiet dies in him who contemplates it: 
(he before stormy heart hashes itself, in volan- 
tarily at his glance, and is at peace. 
KuMBA (adds). 

Peace, ah ! And 1 1 (aUnJ.) And the tem- 
ple and its happy abodes are really splendid! 
Frjd. 

Beyond all description. Of gold and precious 
atones are the walls; a radiance glows thence, 
which illuminates the country far around. The 
gorgeous splendour of the interior of the temple 
testifies to the power of the divinity; while the 
silence in the sacred eroves, in the lofty halls, 
interrupted only by the solemn songs of the 
Piars, speaks of its sublimitv, and draws the 
spirit to contemnlation. Had I not so deeply 
loved King Dag, I should have dedicated myself 
to tl)e service df the gods, and continued there 
amongst the sacred Assyniors. 
"KcTMBA (aside). 

She chooses between the throne and the tem- 
ple. But 1 1 

Fbid. 
,When I recall those days, a wonderfnlly dc- 
lightfal and solemn feeling seizes me. An ! it 
Was beamliVil in the courts of the temple, in its 
lofty halls I Pondering on the counsel or the gods, 
silently walked the deep- thinking Diars. 

KUMBA. 

And didst thou learn their secret wisdom — the 
-verses which teach how to quiet waves, quench 
fire, and dissipate care t Didst thou get to know 
about the beginning and the end of all things 1 
Frid; 

No 1 I was too young, and too much engrossed 
by the outward splendour of life, and by my love. 
My voice, indeed, blended with the songs of the 
Assyniors, and I took part in their nocturnal 
dances, in their ceremonies; but their meaning 
f understood not. They regarded me— and justly 
-—as not worthy to comprehend them. 
KniiBA. 

And what, indeed, is all the wisdom of the 
priests, in comparison with the love of such a 
king as King Dag 1 « 

Fri0. 

rhoa sayst truly. Kumba. But had I never 
seen him, then could I have pr^rred, beyond 
any earthly throne, to live as a priestess in the 
lioiy temple. Asg'rd, as it is also called, is an 
Image of the eelestial Asgird, the eternally 
green Gudhem; and beantifu) is it, amid offer- 
ings and songs of praise, to walk before the gods 
on earth, and up to their everlasting abodes 
above us. 

KuMBA. 

That I can believe. Are there always offer- 
ings in the temple 1 

FwD. ' 

' TeS, often ; but there are in particular three 

gvat annual festivals, whieh were instituted by 
din.' Recently has been celebrated the Sacri- 
fice of Victory, that takes plaee in spring, when 
the open waters invite to vikfBg- voyages. 

KuMBA. 

AAd'do they Ijideed sacrifice men 1 

Frid. » 
Yes. Moat commonly slaves and malefactors. 

RVMBA. 

Slaves fiiid malefiietoAl 
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Veil, but sometimes also the ttoUestlile. The 
victitu is led forth festively adorned; the seatsof 
the eods are tinged with bloody it isalsospriakled 
on the assembled people^ The smoke whteh as- 
cends from the flame of sacrifice is delicioasyaad 
fills the halls with a delicious aroma. Sweetly 
sound in accordance the- songs of the priests. 

KUMBA. 

Bnt the victims, the victims! do they 
plain noti d not their shrieks of miseiy i 
above the songs of the priests 1 
Fbid. 

Their wailings are prevented f or are diow90d 
in the songs of praise. 

KOMBA, 

They are drowned by the songs of praise 1 . 

Frid. 
Yes, and no dissonance disturbs the maiesly 
and beauty of the loAy solemnity, , But what (b 
this, Kumbal I hear the tramp of steeds, the 
gealing of horns; the drawbridge is riaiisfdl 
There must be tidings—important ones ! Qood 
Kumba, go, fly, and bring me word what it is. 

[Kumbagfiesi 

SCENE V. 
Frid (alaue). 
It is certainly a messenger fVom King Dag! 
My heart assures me of it ;-^how it beats i Stm, 
thou unquiet one, still ! O the pleasures and the 
pangs of love ! And yet, beloved pangs; I would 
not exchange you for the Assynior's eternal re- 
pose ! O my Idng I to love thee, that is my life ; 
but if my heart beats thus at the anticipation of 
a message from thee, how shall I he able' to see 
thy liEice and not die of joy 1 

SCENE VL 
Frid. Kumba. 

KUMBA. 

A letter^ ^from King Dag! With 

it there are costly presents ■ 
Frid. 

A letter ! Qive it me, give it me ! O ye dear 
Rones ! (kisses the Runic tablet and reads). He 
comes, comes soon ! Before the next new moon 
he is here ! Victorious, rich in honour and spoil, 
comes be to his bride, " the eternally beloved.'' 

my bridegroom ! O my Dag ! 

KuMBA (aside), 

AndJI 

Frid. 

I will myself make the arrangements for the 
messenger^ reception. I will myielf speak wi^ 
him. f must see the man who has lately seen 
my beloved ; I must hear him talk of BUng Dag. 
Itumba, go thou and work oii the golden girdle, 
and be diligent, Kumba, that it may be quickly 
ready. I will wear it on the Kin^s .arrival. I 
desire that he should find his bride beautiful. 

1 shall then really see him sook.I Happy X ! 

SCENE! vn . ,, .' \ 

KiTMBA {alone), 
Bitt 1 1 Why was 1 bom t CHnll I now see 
them, their embraces, hear their sighs of love 
and vows of truth 7 Shall I adorn her for hiwi : 
help to make ber still more beautifbl in his eyesi 
So has she commanded. Q ye great I ye dream 
not that a slave also has a* human heart. Yon 
trample it under your feet, and give it not a 
thought, and take not the. slightest heed of i|s 
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death-pangs. " Tb#y ifisowB their cofnplftints," 
iBHid «ne, <^liAt the jpy of the Mgh soleoQiiitF 

-way not be Uteturbed".*' They dragged therh 
fonk to the stone of saoHfice; they murdered 
cbttB, and drowned their complaints. Out of 
the fire whieh devoured their qui verfng Kmba, 

• theie aroae a sweet odour for the chief priesit 
who sang the prtf Iscb of the gods. Btit the men .< 
the slaves 1 the noor ! no help, no escape. . They 
WQst'adbmit. They were dragged'Torth spite of 

•jmij^r&'aiid'reisistanee. They mttst submit. Hor^ 
rible doom of tbe Noma ! Hard necessity 1 And 

for me to ^bui why necessity for mie 1 If I will, 

Vho caB'COMBtxialb me? Can I nof, if I will it. 
command both my own f^te and tb^t of others 1 
Necessity exists oniy fbr the weak. The strong 
makes Ms own laws, and cotnpels einen the gods. 
My stature indeed is low, but my will is strong. 

' Let3 the 'sa<;r^eeTs tremble. 

If I sbobld kill Frid, and clothe mysdfin her 

•garmenu, knd deceive Khig Dag in the obscoi^ity 

. of night 1 Loke was cunning, and Loke was suc- 
cessful. I feet that his fire bulms in my veins. 
CSh^puWotk J^Hd^manttij amipiUsher ercwn m 
her ksad.) In truth a glorious costume. Well 
may the heart beat proudly beneath this splen- 
dour. Now am I the King's daughter. (Ske gazes 
al h£rsdf in a bwmisked sUd shidd.) Woe is me! 

' I am ii not. My figure is shoft and thick, my 
^es small, my hand rough. Woe! I am the 
bondwoman'a daughter, ahd my lot is fixed, woe ! 
(FUngs dawn the robe and crtnon wndstamps vio- 
lenUf.) No, I will not ; I will not long endure this 
torture. The snake rages in my vitals, and I 
long aAer something which may still its hunger. 
It must be done-»-by sonse me^ns 1 Shall I go to 
the temple, and gai^e into the dfvfndy tranquil 
countenance of the chief priest, which allays all 
disquiet 1 No ; I ^e the sacrificial knife m his 
hand i— -the victim bleeds,— the sacrificers cry— 
. it is the tranquillity of the gods ! 

CHORUS OP SPIRITS OP LlOfiT UP IN TItE AIR, 



Look to heaven, 
To the sun look, 

f'hey deaiBive;in^ nevft ; 
krioks of victims 
Shalt have Ending, , 
'106(1*8 sttre goodtte^ t^ver ! 

"<>flRBr VengeiUioe, 

Meed of vengeful wiHi-^ 

Tis bat tortnre ; 

But the true heart's 

Lot is lovely still. 

Wonder not then 
uAtl*rel<ifty 

PMce of poW^ MbliinQt 



S6ft how btig)it«n 
Earth's own fortunes 
In the far-oflTtraift! 
Prom the depths, and 
From the heights, will 
There be heard a Voice, 
That to captive 
And to iBonHier 
Shall proctaam— " ws|«iiee P* 
Dnmib shall grow each 
Elfin chorus ; . ^ 
Put in heavenVaoolaim 
Loftier spirits 
Shall iuibrcr the 
Wbrld^Radeetivr's BMsu i 



Kttmba. 



.a^rifite,......, .J 

• the MHXrn ! If dfae'^^ftrtoifs ''^imMer 

voices speak of peace and reconciliation,— but, 
perhaps, they areong^ :$Mijptive illusions. I 

€PQit9i»spF«fiRRiT% 109 tAimms^^vmm 9he 

;J^t,^r^iwrt>j|»iK%i j |iwi§lavt^k(.«juls>«Twrrr^- 1 

^PiteJ^mp*':'-; 

[g*|hk of lirts.ftiwteria^Ml n ^f;lJpft,ligih»tt)hi : a UuU t 
T^'^fr \'''Vf!P'BfW^? ! • ' ' ' ' #T^' WlyMcoiflplii^^ , u',{\ 
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HWBJL dmh^ffey. 
Yes. Yes, they were illusidttfe — iEind I Wlw 
merelV weak. I hear well-known voices aSeeAd 
out of the depth, and reproach me with It. Des- 
picable is the etemall^-cotnplaining, etemaWy- 
hesitating soul. Despicable I will' nOt be. -I 
know what I will do. Yonder, fat" amongst the 
rocks, on the desolate shore, which the traveller 
dreads and the mariner shuns, dwelleth a sorcer- 
ess, noted for her various knowledge, aftd exer- 
cising the mighty magic art— jSwrf. To her 1 
will go— will bestow on her the most precious 
thing which I possess, on condition that she fxr 
^tia her magic art for ine, and gives myheatt 
fest. Ha ! this ihonght invigorates my soul. It 
Is j^id that snakes and Wolves are her compatt- 
irtn^. Them I fear not. I have known them as 
they raged here within me. 'Away ! away ! To' 
her! to her! 

SCENE vin. 

Ptito (jOdney stamding in attnndowh/tJU CdstU)^ 

Frid, 

What a storm! The night is wild, and in« 
vain have I sooght rest upon my bed.^ The sea- 
gull's cries sound shrill amid the roar of the- 
waves. Han's daughter, the dolorous, the poi- 
sonpmixii^, who, with pale hair, wander from- 
rock to roek, seeking warm human hearts that 
they may press to their cold bosoms^ how they 
now rave and foam, trembling over each other 
—the terrible ones l Wildly dash pale lightnings 
from the careering clouds. O ye friendly pow- 
ers, who desire the good of men, protect mjr be- 
loved one- on his voyage. Conduct him victo- 
riously through the storms and the waves I JS|p 
is a true descendant of the race of the, gods,, ap^L 
so is his bride. Protect, hless us both ! 

[Sh£ is 9iH^^ 

Is it the gloom of night which thM%>pfn|aj«|B: 
OB my mind, or^is it an unhappy, jfor^jjpjlipgrl' 
But there is a strange feeling in wy bft^9si^,.aRd 
gtoomy thoughts arise ther^M#«iithfl W?p^ iaiv^^ 
out of the earth. Frid f5?ls{.Tipf„|p|i^gpfy,|iRfia|c 
and easily terrified j.iS^fb^^^tlrf^wtWi*^-^ 
thunders of war; .^Q^i^en the winter-night 
came black, «^4fthm?H^i|lgij>ftfijIftfePW 
King D^gi^fldownRi^ilirjCfhfl^fftA-) (Wmvm 

nowl Now that he is noflpg|^r.4f9I^,;iMi^ 
that he approaches eywyimonient 'hearer to" me,. 
whflPf ftfe^l^jSppedifeTftel* i«j9i*iW-rf«a/j,^ts-. 
m^fi^ofp,n^m^t^i$imV^^^^ this sccirt tqn JikiBg 
•mtm^:klB»f^^iki\ r. ar. 'yji ■ ■■ ■ . [P'WfJ^, . 
at;Tfh<ftfifey>iS;>^^ai2l^Hin4 wilri. On the desi^ta^g 
fm^f^^mm^f^/m^P I kuowthai Eliey at* 
>9?W<?rR^!f0S,#i|*S9«^4y tiijure mankind., But 

-CWfhr,t<M«0rtaievii V>:,»i<l^sceiKJmt of Baldef?' 
Ought King Dag's bride lo fertr ii rrn '? sh? 
will not. ,Airr/i>.L fjlv .:.n^* 

. , ;Wl»«f:9mn<»(rKW|ir^ is 4tr.WWtfi >?V3y?Mtpelf 
in the air--so strong, so mighftyfta^lf tftfPAi .^ 
this light, so mild, a,V»oft faini, like a feel 
p^fti^ftft^rrW^hf i»t€l«H^? Jtigtfl%$rp#«*:^hft^it 

ntp*iitrhWyiWw§iW»ht:Mi^ftrpaftj,ift 

fee:;«in,!^n(.|?pJ^nd9«rffW^^W ¥fl(!?J%f(t o]^im 
,hf#f^ r n^0Wn^t,.bflttl«6 iIWi*.(iih5 4l#V^i!?^d^ 
Now it,i§:^ue^h«d/ n^rwge^t^wri^iil^^^lgf 

d a rk deep I-^ , /. r rr, i y f 

I have b«€|a>F^iyjh^py.h4lb»«^^-gW?i^kWW^ 
life as in the radiancfjrW'a strong sunshine. If 

onlv a brighter day*,,'rfti^: if the night should 
now rome in eamestjj«n4ffl^W^8ej)J»yi:4ift(ipto» 
darkness I 
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' 'i Bare not reflected ttjach on Wfe. The very 
ftippy merely enjoy, and do tiot think. I have 
. enjoyed life, and praised the j^oodness of thd 
gods. . But many are not so happy as I am. 
Many have little or no gladness. How do the 
"World and the gods appear to them t 

Thoughts aHse in me which I nevir had Ije-. 
fore. The lot of life seems to me strangely dealfr 
on. the' earth. "Why do some men receive so 
xnuch and others so little t The goodness of fate 
sprinkle the branches of the? tree of the world 
with life-giving streams j but the drops fell un- 
equally. ! but the fresh, the richly-spriiikled 
branches, will hehd themselves over the dry oties, 
jaud impart to them of their moisture. This is^ 
certainly the will of the benevolient gods, and 
Prid's, highest hiappTnefes shall be to follow it. 
And if some Mme rny hour should cdiii^, my h'onr 
"to suffer— what is tfiaf? Ye gods! what a hid- 
eous shape rides there on the pale mbbnbeams! 
pe is little and black as a Son of Hel. Is it btae 
df th? spirits which wa« born to Loke by the 
witch Angurboda ; or is it a creation of my sick 
'irhagihation 1 Ko. it draws nearer!. It is no 

illusion! Speak, hideous onei Who art 

thoul What is thy Wiin 

Black- Etp. 

From the tinder-earth I come on a Message to 
Aee. 

. Fhip. . 

To What end 1 , Whereforel 
.' , BUck-Elp. 

,, Misfortune awaits thee, fiekth thVeat^iis 
thee. 

F'rid. 
' Death! Ah, bo,( f will not die, iiol 
,. , Black-Elp 

Death is near theej, . ^ 

; My, 'fiay I Ah !. .Vt^Hat .doj^t 'ihbii kt my 
Dfeartt ' It is become sp heavy. Aiiray, black 
on^, away 1 Thou mayst not injtire ine t I am 
of the race of tb'^^Khds. 

BLACk-ELiP. 

Bd wldt» for thee in his idnric div!d)infi . 

[He vaauskes* 
.Frq). 

SI will noU ,^q, \ will. not! ..AwayJ. Hal 
Fhat a frost there is ii^iby veina! Kiimbat 
ttnabal 



KuuBA (aftar A itument's sUmee). 
i)ost thou feel thyself betterl 

Frid. 

Y^s— I am better. 1 am calmer wm\ Go 

again to thy bed, KamlMi. I, too, wilt go to rest, 

imd endeavour to forget th \n dre^m. Qood-n igM. 

KustSA. 

Gddd^i^ / [She vntkdraws. 

Phru. 

I will Iry to she)}. I wfll no longer think en 

thiis hideous apparition. It was, tjerhaps, oirty 

a decep(iOt, a night £ihadow; whicn will vanish. 

in the li^ht of day. I Will 8leep,^I will sleep. 



BClATKBlX, •• 
jfctJMfiA. FMto. 

'KuM9A, , 

PriiMKss? 

, . -,. .,..'. .... Frid. • 

.. Kiimbal J Ana ill! , Nty. tiirh i^ot fo pal^ 
]|umba. It,,wUI,;gp pver. ts^he fl0Q|9,.jthe bid- 
, eon's one.7 Seest thon nothing, JCoiniiat—- ^ 
. j|here,.in the moons^e T .;.... 

; head on t]ie wall. {siC^ thyselC.. 

...^ Fjiip. .;, .. . /. 

^ .Ji; Jiji^e,Meed^ W.a bad dtTeaii^..; y^;wps $. 
.ffl^ei^bw drearfi— a rVcfy m.isera)^|[pjrea|fa^- It 
. ISi^t^^d ^e deeply. It was a wealtineas^ Give 
me somethiing to drinV. 

, Tate this' idrauglii., ITwill streng^iea yoii. 

t. 'U, I •■• . . ; Fr'd, ..... r -J 

,, Thantbsp;Ineed'it« Howthyhaqd ti^mtles, 
iood.Knmba. The drink was-good. Thanhs, 
; Kunibal 



ACT 11. 

»v/£^fXi I« 
ite F%fwer Odrden. Tfie evening. 

KUMBA. FeIMA, . . 

KthlBA. 

Thou Vbejiest, Pelma.— WheKibre 1 
Feima. 

Odhst thou laslr 1 Is not the dAoghter of kings 
sl^k, siclr to death 1 Do not her Uteps e veiy day 
become fainter, her cheek3 paler 1 See we ndt 
the traces of bitter tear» on that countenance 
which before beamed only with smites 1 Is not 
her very voice weak and faltering'? 

KtTMBA. 

And the^fOft: ddst thou wcepi 
Fbima. 

Yes; I 'we^p, I will weep, thlit the lonely, the 
dfvinely-good Friff shall go awlay f>om the earth;, 
that Hr^iq^er sitid I shall lose our Moved mis- 
jtresis: th'af th^ vbung king will cOme home, and 
^nd his beauiirol bridib nfrdwn pale. HoV deso- 
late will the rose-garden be, when tre no lon^r 
see there, the daughlte'r of kings, no longer hear 
\tt silver vtacej ho longer see hfer beadiful 
countenance, she, the queen of all fldwers ! O 
it was a ^ast for me lev^en to look upon her ! 

KuUBA. 

Thou calledst her the divitt^ly-godd. Why 
didst thoii do that t 

FirrkA. • 

Is sh<e not 86 % Does sfafe nuM desife tbr make 
eVery creitftit tiappy 1 

• KmiAfA. 

Ofit of Ifer rich VreaMirej she Oilrss some gold 
dttist and thrown h artmnd her. Who' Could not 
'do thati What endures, what suffers she for 
IKe fa^lp of hw feltow-cr^alUres 1 Does she, in- 
deed, touch with a finger theibvnrdenuii«herwhi6h 
thou art bowed dowh \ £]loes she stoop in order 
to alleviate thy fatigue? 

.. , ... , -'FiifkA. 

^8%i^Iif^,n«titf:«ht stmibgef 'Cimv'liid^ed/^oM^ 
^df'th^godsdoThuSt 

Vi^, but the high gods, and their de^<SiMd«IRS 
cannot perform the Ivbcmrs of slaves. It is not 
befitting them.^ fi!^e9«i9W»tas his proper part * 

. ICUMBA. 

. 8^ thenT^U Ls therefore tKdt I pannot &^ horn* 
age to thy gw, h^ause they deVm themselves 
too gox)d to do' good to us. Sfy God, he before 
whom 1 would bow my knee,, must do othfsi^tirife^ 



And howl 



Fei 
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KOIOIA. 

He shoaU canw hinnMlf to be born In a low- 
ly ha i; be tbooid |>anicjpate in oar bardeas and 
<mr snlferingi ; he should chopse his friends (rom 
amongst the despised and poor. He should, like 
the slaves, be scorned by tne hicb, and partaking 
in their whole fortune, shouldl although inno- 
cent, be put 10 death as a malefactor. But after 
death, he shoald come afaio in his glory to his 
4»wtt, and say to then,*-*' I have suffered this 
with yon and ibr you, that you might not despair, 
htit helieve that the Father of all k>oks down 
wpon Tou ; for on the other side of Hel's dwell- 
ings, be has prepared a place for yon, where yon 
ahali rest from your laoonr^ where your tears 
ahaH be wiped away, and wnere yon shall lire 
in glory with me to the end of the world I'' Oh, 
in^ny other words should be say, at which the 
•arth should tremble^power should be thrown 
down— chains should burst, and ibe fate of the 
slaves be changed .... the eaift be bathed in 
blood t .... Hal glorious, glorious t 

FstMA. 

What sptrit speaks through theef Foam 
stands around thy pale lips. And thy words! 
How wild and strangle they sound t Kamba t 
listen ! Tbon terrifiest me; but 1 understand 
thee not. 

That 1 believe. 

Fbima. 

But this I nndersund, that she is good who 
^ave me this chain, who built for Hreimer and 
me a cottage; who every day made my heart 
^lad with her friendly words. I know that I 
vouM rather bear burdens twice as heavy than 
see her oppressed by the least thing. When she 
commands, and I obey her, 1 know that it ought 
so to be, and that it is best for ns both that it 
should be so. 

KUMBA. 

Thon art a slave, body and soul. Bemain in 
thy dust ! 

Fbika. 

I will so^ Kumba, and it shall not binder me 
^m being contented, and from believing a the 
goodness of the gods to great and small. To the 
gods will I now pray for the daughter of kings, 
ibal she may be restored to Ufe, to her young 
consort and us. Blessed be he who heals her: 
blessed he he who diverts from her Hel's cold 
lumd { But cursed be he who xlesires her suffer- 
ing t And if it be a human hand, may it be thus 
iCursedl May Nifel hem's cold poison-stream 
drop for ever on the traitoi's heart ; may he never 
«njoy gladness on the earth ! 

EUMBA. 

Sister, speak not thus 1 

Feika. 
: Yes, thus will I speak 1 1 will work eWl to 
the evil one who desires the death of the good 
one ! But I will not yet despair. I will sacri- 
^fiee and pray for her, Seest Ihou th^ ^utiful 
chain ? F received it from her : fi>r her will I 
offer it for the reconsilement ot the unfriendly 
-cmwenf [Ooes. 

SCENE It 

EuMBA (aJone). 

Blessings, curses, all are ab*ke to me now, and 

.^, stir my heart scarcely more than a faint evening 

breeze stirs the leaf of the aspen. Thus has it 

been within roe since late of the she* wolf 's heart, 

at the old woman's in Jemskog. It made my 



heart hud and e^d. The swelling, its nea^iUMg 
torture, ceased. Hunger for revenge grew stroir 
for action. I took courage to give to the proud 
daughter of kings the poison-draught which the 
sorceress had prepared. Since then there lies a 
trance upon my soal — it seems to me to sleep 
heavily, heavily ;*-will it not awake 1 

[A pause. 

Frid is dyine. Kow is her joyous career 
closed. Now she partakes the mortal ihte of 
others, and can learn what suffering is. Now 
will she not embrace, and be embraced by King 
Dag. All this beauty, this pride, this splendour 
will wither, moulder into dust ! No more will 
she pass like a reproach over my life, my feel- 
ings. I shall get rest! 

Resit Thou didst promise it me, mighty, 
dark GriipgerdaT; but yet lives a gloomy dis- 
quiet in the depth of my soul. I tbi rst after ber 
tears. Methinks they would cool my tongue. 
A hunger devours me to see her sufferings, to 
hear her lamentations. That must proceed Aom 
the she-wolf's heart Before, I was not so 
hard. And yet— if it conld but be undone— if I 
could in the fountain of ITrda purify myself from 
this guilt . * . . and yet go away and die inno- 
cent! .... 

But it is too late. Therefore awfiy, fo<4iBh 
thoughts! it IS too late; I cannot return; and 
therefore forward, forward into the night, till all 
becomes dark; forward into hardness, till all be- 
comes rigid and dead. Powers of AfgruHd, 
strengthen my heart ! I cannot win reconcileikient 
with heaven. Well then, Afgmnd! give to me, 
then, the benefit of my crime. Frid approaches. 
I will fix my attention on her feeble gait, on her 
pale countenance, her dimmed glance. Hat 
now be proud, daughter of kings ! Boast now 
o€ love and honour ! I will hide myself behind 
the hedge of roses, and listen to her bewailinss. 
Sweeter will they be to me than the song of ue 
nightingale in the evening. 

SCENE m. 

Frxd (ker appeaitance heira^ a great 4tbi&i^^ 

a wasting suffering). 

Frid. 

This is the bour when all things weep the 
death of Balder. There is no tree, no leaf, no 
flower, which is not bathed in silent tears; the 
very stones are bedewed with sadness. Now is 
Nature weak; her sofil is moved; now can she 
perhaps feel sympathy with tjiie sufierings of a 
daughter of humanity ; and will hear her prayer, 
and put an end to her torment. 

[^ supports hersdf tktnighlfuBy against a tree. 

He died— the good, wounded by ,the hand of 
a subtle foe, and in the same Instant Peafc 
quenched her torch and Piscord kindled her 
crackling flames. Pain and tears made their 
home on the earth. Before, it was not thus: 
before, it was very different. The gods played 
joyously on the greten earth, and !n love created 
the race of nren. Jettermar eittne and exdted 
woe; and monsters tirose, and strife .... 

I did not notice this before, but now I see it, 
for the agony which eonsumes mybody opens 
mv eyes to the world's suffering. What is good, 
what is pure in lifel Does not the serpent of 
Midglid coil his venomous circle round the 
earth 7 Does not Nidhdgg ^aw at the root of 
the Tree of the Worid 1 Is there not found a 
concealed worm In everv human heart, in the 
bosom of everv flower 1 It slumbera ^r a whUe, 
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and the flower diffuses its fragrance, and the 
ttan smiles. But it wakes, comes forth, and 
sttncfs, and the flower withers, and the man dies. 

My hour, too, is come ; my hour of suffering. 
Since the night when the Black elf came with 
its message of terror, a secret disease corrodes 
my heart, and my days and my nights are with- 
out repose. My eyes are weak, my lips parch- 
ed, my knees tremole— my strength or lire dies 
a-way ! . . . . 

O Dag r O my bridegroom ! What wilt thou 
say when thou comest to thy castle, and findest 
thy bride changed into a pale ghost 1 Yes, per- 
haps before .... but no f that were too cruel t 
To die without haying seen thee were eternal 
misery. No! so sayage the Nomor are not t O 
no ! Stands not the All-Father's heayen aboye 
me so clear and mild 1 Stand not the beings of 
nature all around me so tearful and tender 1 
Why, then, should I despair 7 Why should I 
not yet hope to regain life and happiness 1 Per- 
haps this suffering was merely seut to make ine 
better, and more grateful. I will bow myself 
before the gods of nature, and implore them for 
help, for great is my suffering, great my need Of 
alleyiation. 

O ye friendly powers which murmur in the 
green trees I strong and he^llug are the juices 
•which the sun pours into your bosoms. Proud 
and strong do ye stand against storm and winter, 
but on the head of the weary wanderer you 
stretch your protecting arms, and giye a coyert 
to the young of the bird. Hear, ye gentle ex- 
istences, my lamentation and my prayer. Tor- 
ture consumes my limbs, and wiU sink by de- 
grees my body to the ^ave ! Tell me, O tell 
me f haye you strength which can giye life to my 
strength; manna, wnich can inyigorate minel 
The Spirits op the Tree. 

We have it not ! 

Frid. 

Ye spirits which sport in the bosom of the 
flowers, which glance up so beautifully and joy- 
ously at the light, ye whom I trusted, and loyed, 
and kissed ; say ye loyely, gracious beings, can 
ye alleyiate, can ye help me 1 

Spirits op the FloWers {softly aiid sadly). 

We can not. 

Prid. 

Ye pale dwarfs, which dwell in cliffs and 
stones f I turn to you now, and implore, implqre 
with tears, for great is my suffering! You, too, 
weep the death of Balder. 01 certainly, good- 
ness like gold dwells within your bosoms. Deny 
me not. Give healing} giye help! 
The Dwarfs {roughh/). 

No! 

Frid. 

Eyerywhere refusal ! . . . . that is hard. Na- 
ture abandons me. Mighty All-Father! wilt 
thou also do so^ To thy heayen I yenture to 
lift my hands^ and pray for that life which I re- 
ceiyed as a gift from thee. Bums not thy eyen- 
iDg-heayen so gloriously in the light of thy coun- 
tenance 1 Dost thou not look down upon the 
earth with love, and on the beings whom thou 
hast created 1 All-Father ! listen to my prayer ! 
Let me live! Let me, at least, once more wit- 
ness the return of my bridegroom ; let me yet 
once see, and embrace my Dag! And if thou 
grantest my request— send me a sign. Let a 
star fall, let a sough pass through the grove ! 

[PafUMS. 

All is hushed ! It is silent as the grave. The 
red flames of evening expire and the welkin 
L 



grows dark. Denied even here I Denied or nn- 
Eeard. It is then certain ! I must jdle I 

[Retires tn sUenoe, 
KuMBA (comes forth). 
Beautiful! glorious! She sighed; she prayed 
like me, and was unheard like me. Now are we 
alike, daughter of kings. Pleasure sits like a 
cramp in my heart. For this moment of enjoy- 
ment nave manks, mighty Qrtpoigerda ! 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in the CusUe. Frid lies on a couch. 

It is deep twQigkt. 

Frid. 

Long, long hours, how heavily ye stride on; 
and nothing affords one moment of rest or for- 
getfulness. The worm gnaws, and eats even 
deeper into the tree of my life. Hresvdger, de- 
vourer of corpses !— thou who sittest at the north- 
em end of heaven, and waftest with thy wings— 
I hear thy cold wind murmur around me. O I 
am sick, sick even to the soul ! Darkness has 
obtained power over me ! My Dag is absent ! 

I shall die. I shall quit the firiendly earth. I 
shall relinquish my chosen consort, never more 
to be enlightened by his glance, never more led , 
by his hand. How will it be with me 1 They 
tell of heavenly dwellings, where the noble and 
the just find entrance when they issue from Hel's 
dark realm. What are they 1 Are they indeed ♦ 
for me, and how will it be with me in themi 
Shall I never see again my beloved king 1 Shall 
I love him still, when death chills my heart t 
Ah, what is my life without my love ! How un- 
certain, how desolate, pale and wild is all in the 
realm of shadows! 

I shall die! I feel how my life dwindles 
away. Shall it sink into eternal night Y But if 
all here in life— love, virtue, sufffering, patience, 
should be in vain O bitter, bitter thought! 

Good All-Father, no! That cannot be. I 
will hope, I will trust in thee. Thou didst cre- 
ate the sun and love— thou must be as good as 
thou art powerful. I will put my head beneath 
thy hand, and wil l pr aise thee even in the em- 
brace of torture. When my tears fall, they shall 
not accuse thee. Forgive my weakness, my 
complaints ! They will soon oe over. I have 
loved thee, and trusted in thee. I will love thee 
and trast in thee still, and in my love will find 
Strength to bear my fate. [A pause. 

How peaceful is it become within my bosom ! 
I breathe more easily. Methinks that a breath 
of life is breathed upjon my forehead. It grows 
light. [A radiant Light-Elf appears at thefbot of 
Frid's bed. 

What an apparition ! My eyes are dazzled ! 
[She covers her eyes with her hands. After a 
moment she again looks up. 

Is it still there T Beautiful, radiant being! 
whose splendour is like that of the sun, whose 
countenance is mild as that of a vemal sky. 
Who art thou 1 And whence Y 
Ligbt-Elp. 

My home is the pale azure space. I am of 
the race of elves, a guardian genius for mankind. 
Frid. 

O thou comest to me as a messenger of life 
and gladness ! Thou bringest me certainly some 
of the apples of Iduna, which have power to re- 
new the youth even of the cods. TTiou comest 
to restore to me health and Happiness— my heart 
tells me so. Or why else shouldst thou come so 
kindly and radiantly 7 The gods haye sent thee 
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to me to put an end to ttus bitter trial, to giv^ i 
again my Dae! Why is thy mild glance 
powerful^ Why dost thou qnench thy cle 
beams 1 Ah, sbue. thinej gracious being I 
d]e with thy light tne beams of lifb again ii 



Kin. 
_ I in my 
bosom. 

LiOH'T-Ez.F (sorrovfullff). 
Daughter of man ! I cannot ! 

PRID. 

Cannot 1 Art thou not sent hither by gracious 
powers to raise and gladden Y 

I came to conaolethee— tomflke thy death less 
bitter. 

Paia 
JVfustltbendiel 

t»iaHT-£|«F. 

The Noraor hare determined it. 
Frid. . 

The goddesses of Pate 1 The inexorable, the 
iearful I What have I done to thiem 1 Why do 
they desire my disath 1 

LlOHT-EU^F. 

' Daughter of man, I do not know. The chil- 
dren of Alfhem are permitted to know the will 
of the Mighty One, but not to penetrate its causes. 

pRID. 

Then why comest thou to me 1 Wliy shouldst 
thou, by awaking fresh hopes, awaken fresh 
pangs? Leave mei I can die without thee. 
Leave me I Thy light g[ives me pain. 

[T%e Light-£lf rekreSf and toaits at tHe bot- 
tom ofthf room Uke afamt gUmmtr, 
Frid. 

Is he gone? I was impatient, hasty! How 
weak I am ! . And he came to give me consola- 
tion— —But what? Po I not see yonder, al- 
though feeble, his friendly gleam? O come again, 
thou lovely, gracious bemg I Pardon the weak- 
ness of the dj^ing. Come back 1 and if thou hast 
comfort to give me, speak to me, and strength- 
en my soul— *- 

[Tke Light-Elp retumSj but surrounds hiwr 
klfoniy with a fcebk glow, Frid proceeds. 

Thou art very good, and it does my heart good. 
I feel that to thee I can open my innermost heart. 
See, iriendly being, I have safiered^much in a 
short time; and my own anguish has made my 
eyes quick to perceive the sufferings of mortals. 
It has seemed to me that nothing was good on 
earth ; and there have been moments in which I 
have doubted of the goodness of the gods — of all 
that makes life valuable ; fof all under the snn 
w;as uncertain and changeable — all flowers bloom- 
ing only to wither — all creatures born only to die. 
Light-Elp. 

Does not the heaven vault itself eternally over 
the changeable earth, embracing it from morning 
till evening? So does the All-Father surround 
the world, and bear it in his faithful embrace. 
The sun continues for ever the same: and in the 
sun thou beboldest an image of the All-Father's 
ever-watching eye ! 

Frid. 

Yet war exists on earth ; and the old legends 
prognosticate a fearful strife, in which the earth, 
and men, and gods shall perish. 
Light-Elf. 

They will rise again, glorified. One God^ 
mighty, just and good, will then reign in all. 
Balder will again live upon the earth, and all 
evil will disappear from it. O daughter of man 1 
the path of life is strife; but the goal is peace, 
and the means, reconciliation. A day shall come 
when heaven and earth become one, and gods 



and men, as of olil, shall on the gre^'n Xflav^ 
play hap|>ily together. 

FaiD. 

But when the powers conteud, wh'eh world* 
perish and are bom again, say! when shkll 
the souls who are already gone hence find their 
home ? 

Light-Elf, 

Many good houses has the All-Father for Che 
just on earth. But the luos; beadtiftil is the 
lofty Gimlie \ a house more fair thaii the sun^ 
and roofed with goM. There shall taithful so^ 
word-keeping men dwill. 
Frid. 
,Is there a home there for me? Shall my 
4weiling be Gimle the lolW ?' 
Light-Klf. 

Daughter of man! Icahnot tell thee that; fbr 
manj are the races of man, and many are the 
houses. Perhaps Prigg[a ^ill tiike thee uj) in'ta 
her eloripus Ylngolfl^amongsttbe blessed troops 
of the Assyniors. Perhaps wilt thou become^ 
one of the chosen vir^ns who dwell with Gefiou 
iai his heavenly palace. Thy dwelling I cannot 
declare; but one thing I can promise thde, ia 
the name of the mighty gods— 4ife ailier death ! 
Frid' 

And tell me, tell me !— for, of all things, that 
is to me the most important— shall I^ beyond 
death, see again my beloved king, my bride-^ 
groom? 

Light-Elf. 

Is thy soul strong in its love to hini ? 
Frid. 

Without him life has no value for mej but t& 
purchase iminortality for him, J will myself be- 
come nothing. 

Lioht-Elf. 

O then rejoice, daughter of maii ! For if thy 
love is stronger than death, then death can never 
again have power to^ separate you. 
Frid. . 

Almighty and good gods ! What sayest thou t 
Liqht-Elp. 

Afler death'thou shall tiecome his Pylgia,and 
guide him through all life's dispensations. In 
his dreams thou canst approach him, and whis- 
per in his ears thy eternal truth; thou canst 
warn him of the dangers which mojaoe him, of 
the foe who seeks his life. When he reposes 
from' his fatigues in war, thou canst draw near 
to him in the shape of a bird, and ehchant his 
soul with song. Changed into the loveliest rose, 
thou canst breathe fragrance for him, and in fra- 
grance impart thy love. When a treacherous 
enemy lies in wait for him, thirstine for his 
blood, thou canst take his form, and the traitor 
shall cast his spear at thee^ and pierce — only the 

airi But thou weepest? 

Frid. . 

For joy ! How delightful are thy words, beau- 
tiful child of the azure welkin. Why do they 
not let death become bright? I shall no longer 
fear the time which separates me from earthly 
life, since, my Dag I I shall then better hie 
able to accompany and serve thee than I am in 
this mortal shape. But tell me more, O spirit 
of light ! tell under what circumstances his death- 
hour also shall arrive ! 

Light-Elp. 

His Pylgia can cause him to fall with honour 
amid the glory of battle and victory. For him 
the house of spirits cannot be dark, for thou wilt 
be there to receive him. Tlie King of Shadows 
will unite thee to thy consort 
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Vtaik 
BttaHMUl, but wild sound thy wotcIs. Shnd- 
derings pass tbroagh me. Dark seeios* to me 
life in the kiDgdom of the dead. Yet love li^es 
there, and in the Spirits^ house I shall meet my 
consort. But afterwards, O Spirit of Light !— af- 
ferw«rds«-6haU he leave me 1 May I accompan v 
him to Odin's radiant halls 7 May I not sit 
there on the seat by his side, and fill his cup 
with wine 1 

LiaiTT'-BLF. 

Ifoitftll ask no more. No more can I tell* 
Dttep are the councils of the gods^ and the ohil- 
^sNOk of Alf hem cannot fathom them. Many a 
secret rests yet i& (he breast of the mighty; 
maax^ a beauty, many a strength*, which one day 
shall be revealed. Many stars, yet unknown, 
shall be kindled in the Ali-Fnther's haanai. 
Piuix 
Ami the Htb which shall be kindled in this ce« 
lestial home^-^fihall it no more die 1 

Lio&i*-Elp. 
* That is known to the gods; we know it not 
Pain. 
Radiant pictures hast thon given me, but sur- 
rounded by darkness. My soul is sorrowfuL 
LiohtvBlp. 
O daughter of man ! Complain not, but hum- 
ble thyself before the will of the gods. For too 
insignificant is man, that the gods on his account 
should lay open their saered depths. Be satis- 
fied with the light which their goodness bestows, 
and sink consoled into the All-Father's embrace. 
[He disappears, 

SCENE V. 
A ioUd Scene o/Boektu It is nigU, 

KUMBA. 

Where am It .... I have lost my way. 
Aroaad me glide the spectres of night, and over 
*ne thunders the Avenger, it is so dark both 
without and. within my bosom; is so stiiUng. 
Afr! light! 

{Thmmder and Ughtninff, A 1/ree near Eumba 
faOs headUmg. She aarti fanoaitd, and seek? 
refuige in a deftoftha rocks. 

What was thati Hal merely a tme which 
fell, struck by the thunderbolt. Why do I tren^ 
blel Why am I tertiSedl Are not these bare 
ni^uids familiar to mel Are they not pale 
scenes out of my souFs thunder-night? 

[Apeutse. 

WJiy is it now so hushed^ so silent t This 
silence is torture. Why gleam the wan stars 
so wildly over the crags'? The .whole sky is 
one ck>ud. Can they see through the clouds? 
What comes sailing there over, ihe.blaekiidge 
of rocks 1 Ah, merely a clond, a dajrk thnnder- 
cloud. It shrouds the stars; good I I am tired 
of wandering iaboiut ! I have long gone round as 
in a magic circle ;— I must rest. 

[Pamses, Kumba leans agaiTtst a roek^ and af- 
tencards proceeds more admly. 

it is the hour when the wilderness is alive; 
when its miscreations, bom at mldnifht, roam 
' forth to visit the dwdlings of man; The moon, 
the sun of dark spints^ sends abroad her wan 
beams to light them m their nocturnal way. 
There ^es Mara on her dtagoft^steed, sha who 
stifled jg^in^ Vanland in his pleasant sleep, be- 
fore he could say farewell to his family. There 
rise Bddmin and Dvalin's daughter from the 
bogs, and with peering eyes creep small spirits 
forth from their oaves. Painfidlitelittgs, wicked 



thoughts gotney to awaken in the souls of those 
who rest on their beds. Thev seek to cieate 
disquiet, I seek rest. I seek the sorceress, she 
who deceived, me. I will compel her to keep 
her promise. Bat it is so dark; I cannot find 
again the way to her house. Who shall shew 
it to me % [A f^rhvind. 

Ha! the whirlwind, the vpixii of the sorceress ! 
That tells me that the old Woman is not far off. 
[Afresh wkirMndk 

Again ! Good ! I come, Grimgerda. Have 
tjhimkB ibr thy strengthening summons. 

[ Thiinder and lightning. 

Why quakest thou, tree, till thy very roots 
tremble! Why this howling in. the wood? Jo- 
tnren makes such a riot amongst the rocky hills 
that the giant cauldrons ring. Startled creep the 
dwaf& back into their hiding-places, terrified at 
the t&aader of the gods. Cowardly creatures of 
eaitkl Cold drops of perspiration, indeed, stand 
on my brow ; but I shrink not away like you I 
Lighten, lighten. Father Thor, angry ruler of the 
cloudy air; and if I must be thy Thrall after 
death, thra is it only reasonable that for once 
thou shouldst serve me, and light up my earthly 
way with thy flaming glances. 

[Piette UgitningSt amid wkich Kumba disap- 
pears among mc crags. * 

SCENE VI. 
A black Tnouniain Cave, Within gUmmers a red 
fire. A kettle stands en ike fire i three Vipers 
hang^eiver U^ out of whose mouths venom drops. 
The Sorceress Gnmgerda stirs ths ket&e while 
she mutters softiiy and makes nvjfstic signs, Blaeh- 
elveSt ioicked Disor, and Imps^ move themselves 
restles^ in the cave. T%do weaves watch Us 
entrance. 

Imps. 

What is that which nutlps t 

Whal is that which bustles 

Ilk the Wood aad the dark out there f 

A womaii eaaurth hither ! 

Ah ! now for a sly joke with her ! 

Quick ! and we'U seize her ere riot is aware l- 

GriMOEIOU. 

Silence, witch-pack ! to your places, or I shall 

teaohr yoa { If I rst^iva company, what is that 

to youl If ye hold not your ungovernable 

tongues I will turu you. into stones— as I once 

4fl4 with soitte of you^-^and you shall have to 

lick up the rain. Back into your caves, I say ! 

Intoxicate yourselves with the substantial poison- 

fqmes, and sleep in peace tili I need yon. Only 

my choice aicendantis shall remain near me. Qnp^ 

of the way, bantlings i ^ 

[.The Imps being terrified^ auta^, fimr Shad^h^ 

shapes of a wiid aspect, regnain aiotit the Sor^ 

ceress. Th£ Wol»esraae themselves and hoH. 

At the same time enters Kxm^A with a paie hut 

defying face. GaiU4ERDA slrikes with her 

magtc itHm4 an the fioor. The Wokw He 

dawity and Komba remains standing at ihs 

entrance of the Cave, ^ 

GRiMOfinni. 

Silence there, presumptuous child of man! 1 
know thee. 

KXJMBA* 

Dwt thou know Kumba, the bondwoman's 
daughter 1 My feet mayst thou chain down 
but not my will, my tongne. * 

Grimoerda. 

Perhaps that too— if I wish it. But I wish it 

SXt^T'- Come nearer* Why art thou come 
nltner t 
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To warn thee, witch, to keep thy vow. 

Qrimgeroa. 
What 7 thou doet not speak civilly. 

KUMBA. 

Give me rest ! Give me rest ! Thou prom- 
^ ised to give me rest. B at thou hast deceived me. 
Grimoerda. 

Bpeak not so loudly. Thou wilt waken my 
little ones who sleep. 

KUMBA. 

They sleep I It is now long since I have slept 
at all! 

Grimgeroa. 
What dost thou want ^ 

KuMBA. 

Every thing. O Grimgerda! if thou hast a 
human heart in thy bosom, then conceive my 
distress, and help me. The strength which thou 
gavest me is gone. The tranquillity which I felt 
at one time is gone ; an anguish consumes me, 
more tormenting, more horrible, than that which 
I experienced before my crimes. The light of 
the sun terrifies me; (he murmur of the trees 
makes me tremble ; no sleep rests on my eyelids ; 
no tear refreshes them; and I cannot look upon^ 
her whom I have murdered, upon her who now 
wears away patiently in despair, without feeling 
my heart transpierced as with a poisoned dart. 
The dart is called—remorse. Remorse drives 
me to thee to-day. I will have my crime un- 
done. Grimgerda !. thou who eavest the disease, 
knowest also the antidote. lentreat tjiee for a 
means to counteract the poison which kills the 
daughter of kings, the means to restore her again 
to life. 

Grimgerda. 

Doth the arrow, once discharged, stop and 
turn back in its flight'? Ask the stream to flow 
back to its source ; the ridge of rocks to bend it- 
self according to the changing current of the 
wind! Foolish mortal! That which is done 
cannot be undone ; and a strong spirit denies not 
its own work. 

KCMBA. 

Thou can'st not 1 

Grimgerda. 
Cannot, because I will not; will not, because 
Jemskog's daughter cannot vacillate and repent. 

KuMBA. 

Can gold purchase salvation for the daughter 
of kings 1 

Grimgerda. 

I love gold ; but I will not deceive thee. Gold 
. and treasure cannot save ^her, She must die. 

KuMBA. 

It is determined then. She must die, and I 
——I am miserable ! 

Grim<g£rda. 
Poor child I 

KCTMBA. 

Dost thou pity me 1 Thou understandest me 
then ; and there lives a heart in thy bosom. O 
Grimgerda ! be good to me ! I have suffered so 
much! Hast thou, too, stifferedl Knowest 
thou the sorrow which devours the heart 'i 
Grimgerda. 
I understand thee, and— it grieves me for thee. 
Here, my child, eat and strengthen thyself. 
Then we will talk further. 
Komba. 
No, no ! I cannot eat. 

Grimgerda. 
Such good is not often offered. It^ves clear- 
ness and learning in a variety of wavs. 



KVMBA. 

Give me peace! Give me a draught out of 
the cup of foigetfuiness. 

GhtlMOERDA. 

The dead only drink that. 

KuMBA. 

Qire me death then ! Let one of thy serpents 
sting me. 

Grimoebda. 
Serpents do not sting their like. 

KUMBA^ 

Thy words^ Grimgerda, sting all the more. 
But I will forgive thee all, if thou wilt but give 
me death and forgetfulness, eternal, if possiUe. 
Grimgbrda. 

T%ey only, who have not done something on. 
earth memorable, tomeikine greats in good or in 
evil, can in death taste of the cup of oplivioiL 

KuMBA. 

Woe is me ! The draught is not for me then. 
Listen! There is a sleep, a trance, between 
life and death, in which man feels neither snow 
nor rain, neither day nor the heat of the sun ; 
knows nothing, feels nothing, except a reluc- 
tance to awake. Say, canst thou not plunge me 
into that) 

Grimgbrda. 

Thou desirest that which can alone be the lot 
of mighty spirits. Kumba, daughter of the bond- 
woman, thou art not ripe for that 

KUMBA. 

That too, dost thou deny mel {wildly). Well 
then, witch ! discharge thy vow in another man- 
ner. I bought it dearly, and will not have done 
it for nothing. Thou promised my soul rest, 
and thou shalt keep thy promise, or I swear by 

Nastrand 

Grimgerda. 

Silence, wretched slave ! Darest thou to men- 
ace me 1 Abase thyself! Creep like a worm 
in the dust at my feet, or thou shalt ride on the 
wol^ and be stung by serpents. Fall down this 
instant, and beg pardon, or ... . 
Kumba. 

Or whati Dost thou think that thou canst 
frighten me, Grimgerda 1 The pure light of the 
sun can terrify me, and the whispering of spirits 
in the wood can make me tremole ; but thee— . 
thee T fear not! Shew me the torture which 
thou hast in thy power that is greater than that 
which I already know. Let thy wolves tear me 
to pieces. I will laugh at it But in the hour 
itself of my death, dread thou me, Grimgerda ! 
It is not equal between us. What have I to lose, 
to fear % Nothing ! But thou, witch, canst lose 
thy power and thy wealth. Tremble then ! for 
I fe€?l in my suffering heart a power which is 
greater than thjne ! Tremble, at the curse which 
in the hour of death shall issue from my pallid 
lips— tremble ! 

Grimgerda (aside\ 

Ha! Strength! strength! Great strength! 
Good ; thou shalt serve a still greater cunning. 

\dUmd. 

Kumba ! To what purpose this chilaish inso- 
lence and defiance? Why wilt thou jwovoke 
only an increase of thy misery 1 Be quiet, be 
obedient, and I both can and will keep tnee. 

Kt7B£BA. 

Ah, say how ! Pardon my defiance, *0 Grlm- 
geida. I am still and obedient. Spe^, speak ! 
Grimgerda. 

All the torments of thy soul proceed from this, 
that thou standest on the half-way. The escape 
Irom thy misery is called compUtion t 
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Kvmii. 
Speak more plainly. 

Qrimgbbda. 
Enter fully and f<H- ever into my service. The 
first matter which I will give thee to oomplete 
xhall be the ratification of our compact. 
Kumba. 
And what shall be my reward 1 

GrIMO£RDA. 

Thou shall acquire great power already in 
this life. After death, I will awake thee, and 
daubly great power shall be given thee to injure 
the great on the earth, for no power exceeds that 
of the departed spirit. Thou shalt become as 
one of mme own, as one of the mighty Disor, 
^hich thou hast seen around me. 
Kumba. 
Have they peac?? 

Grimqerda. 
Observe them. 

Kumba. 
I see no pain in their features. There seems 
to play over their sallow lips a smile; but at is 
not glad. The countenance of some appear ^es^ 
less, and yet on the point of being changed into 
stone. 

Qrimgerda. 
Thou seest them now in their twilight cos- 
tumes, in their night mantles, in which they re- 
cently made a jqomey into the world of men. 
But tney do not always appear thus dim. When 
I will it, they glitter in their holiday attire, and 
^t my beck a splendour surrounds them which 
surpasses that of the temple of Upsala. See for 
thyself. 

[TTie Sorceress waives a wandj and the Cave all 
over appears as beaming with ^Id, The 
WUch and the Bisors are seen in splendid 
dresses f and with jewelled crowns on th£ir heads. 
After apmse, Grimgerda speaks. 
Now, what thinkest thou 1 
Kumba. 
That is grand! (aside.) But they are none 
the handsomer for it. 

Grimgerda. 
What sayest thou 1 

Kumba. 
I say that is grand f 

Grimgerda. 
Yes, I think so. The like sha^^ not be seen 
in the dwelling of the most ostentatious Jar). 
[She makes another sign vrith the staffs and the 
« spiendour disappears. 

Kumba. 
But it seemed to me that the gold was red as 
glowing fire, and that I saw tiza^ and spiders 
running about amongst the precious stones. 
Grimgerda. 
That is because thou art unaccustomed to 
such pomp, and therefore it causes, as it were, 
spiders' webs before thy eyes. But not only 
spltfidour and affluence are here oS»ted by us^ 
but joy too; and thou mayest well believe that 
it goes often riffht merrily here. Here one knows 
nei^er anguish nor remorse. Here we eat and 
drink well,^sleep when we will; and between 
whiles, dance land frisk to our hearts' content. 
Thou shalt have a specimen. 
[Grimgerda blows a horn. The cave seems at 
once to become alive. Black ElveSj Dwarfs^ 
and Spirits swarm forth^ and riot about in a 
wHd dance, 

Kumba (aside), 
Afgrund's music to A%runa's dance. Is this 
'oyl No, it is frenzy I 



{Alovd to the impSf that toiU drag her into the dance). 
Away from me, ye wild beasts ! ye foul hob- 
goblins ! I have no desire for your joy. Grim- 
gerda, }et the tasteless d*ance have an end. It is 
irksome. 

Grimgerda. 
It is not so easy to compel them to cease when 
they are become well heated in the dance. Cold 
water must then be had recourse to. 
[She strikes with the witch-wand on Vie rocks. 
Streams of water spring forth upon the dancing 
goblins f who Jl/tf, howling and hurrying ^ terrir- 
fied into their dens. The Witch laughs, 
^ Grimgerda. 

This merriment moves thee not because thou 
art unused to it. But ask mv imps whether they 
think the dance tedious. When thou hast been 
some time with us, thou wilt find it as delightful 
as they do. 

Kumba (sighs). • 
Grimgerda. 
Well, bondmaiden, hast thou a desire to be- 
come free in my serviced 

Kumba (indignant^). 
Like one of these 1 

Grimgerda. 
• No, freer. Listen, Kumba. I mean well by 
thee, and have something great in store for thee. 
I have discovered in thee a higher power than 
exists in all those who are about me, a power 
worthy of mine. 1 will give thee a commission, 
which an ordinary spirit could not accomplish. 
If thou ejtecutest it according to my instructions, 
the torment in thy bosom shall not only cease 
for ever, but IwiU regard thee as my daughter. 
Thou shalt partake of my wealth; and thy pow- 
er to injure the great, ana to command the low, 
shall become like mine. Thou shalt partake 
with me my dwelling; and when thou wilt, thou 
shalt chanse it into a gorgeous palace, and adorn 
thyself with . . , . 

Kumba. 
Let us make the business short At what 
price wilt thou have my soul 1 . 
Grimgerda. 
Listen ! and observe well my words. In the 
strongly-fortified castle, on the other side of the 
water, dwells a Jarl, named Harold Sigurd* 
son .... 

Kumba. 
I know him. A handsome, and a brave man, 
and a friend of King Dag. 

Grimgerda. 
I hate him; but still more fiercely do I hate 
his wife, the proud Herborg. 
Kumba. 
Very well. 

Grimgerda. 
They have a child— a boy of three years old* 
His parents' greatest delight. 
Kumba. 
That beautiful child I have carried in my 
arms! 

Grimgerda. 
Thou shalt kill that child. 
Kumba. 

It ! A little child 1 ! 

Grimgerda.' 
And before its heart's-blood cools, thou ahalt 

drink it. 

Kumba. 
Detestable! 

Grimgerda. 
That only can forever lake away thy soiU*^ 
sickness. 
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KtMBA. • 

N<»,no! I cannot do it. ^ 

QtHtkOLR-DA. 

By this means only canst thoQ acquire my 
friendship, and participate in my affluence and 
my power; by this alone can the bondwoman's 
daughter become a free and mighty being. 

KUMBA. 

Great gods preserve me I 

Gkimgerda. 

Dost thou imagine that the gods will trouble 
themselves about theel But I understand thy 
remorse, Kumba. Nature shudders at extraor- 
dinary deeds j but it is precisely this which sejp- 
arates the strong from the despicable spirit,— the 
power to conquer the weakness of nature. 
Kumba. . 

Short and gdod, I will not do it ! Do with me 
what thou wilt— I do it not! 
Grtmoerda. 

Do it notl Do it noti We will see that! 
Thou Shalt, thou must, thou shah ! Thou goest 
not hence alive if thou refusest to do it. 

KOMBl. 

liCt thy wolves rend me to pieces, — I will not 
do it. My hate, impelled by wild passions, I 
could seek to jgratify; but an innocent child, 
which never ofendcd me— no! so fallen I am 
not. Thanks, Grimgerda, that thou restorest my 
strength. I can now, miserable as I am, detest 
and despise thy treasures. 

Grimgeroa. 

Art thou proud of thy cowardice 1 Ofi^tlng 
of wretches, go ! Thou art not woflftiy to be near 
the sorceress. Gro, paltry one, and remain thff 
slave ofthe Jarls. 

Kumba. 

Better that, than to be like thee. 
Grimobrda. 

WYetch! doBt thou exalt thyBelf above mel 
Miserable, cowardly murdei^ess I who hast not 
the strength to resist evil, hast not the courage 
to be strong in crime. Contemptible slave, be 
gone I My wolves would loathe thy spongy 
carcass! &o! but bear with thee the curse 
which I announcetothee— "Thou Shalt neither 
find rest hete, nor hereafter! Vacillating, diz- 
zy, wavering, thoushalt wander about from mor- 
row to morrow, and wear away thy life in an- 
guish. Thou snalt i;^itber as the thistle withers 
in the narrow clefts of the rocl^s. Thou sbalt 
faint in the desert like the htldted wolf, and 
the sons of lamentation shall ejctend to the? a 
ttttbr drink of the poisonous tears ,of legret. 
After death shall thy dastard 'soul reside amid 
the fog in the marshes of the corpse-coast, and 
in vain shalt thou attempt to lift thyself out of it 
to the high land, in vain shalt thou stretch forth 
thy ihadowy arms to embrace a creaturfe that 
can love thee. Alone and Thfeerafcle shalt thou 
be tossed about by tl^e wind, and seek earth's 
abodes only to terrify the inno<?ent iehlldi Which 
loses itself in thy neighbourhood ; and thy fife 
and thy being shall be— un blessedness !" 
Kumba (aMy). 

Thou tellest only what I already know. Hast 
thou no better curse, witch ! 

XjtRIMGERDA. 

Yes,"! have; and though it costs tne dear, it 
shall be pronounced— to crush thee. Know: thien, 
Kumba, that there is ow who could save thee ; 
who could give thee rest here on the earth, and af- 
ter death bear up thy spirit to a glorious lot in the 
mrlasling light— yes; if thou hadst sacrificed 
to him thy presumption, thy revenge, thy hate, 



as he desired of thee. Bat against him hast thou 

raved; the deliverer hast thoa «as( horn thee, 

and eternally hereafter shall his .shape haunt 

thee, pynfshmg and atenging-*— «*«4iehold hitti, 

and tremble ! 

[Grimgerda icava her magic fttand, and pro- 

fumaices thefoUmovng wardi vrith great exertion 

and with averted face. 

Thou whom I saw with the pale Hel ! Thou 

whose countenance I cannot endure to behold t 

White god without spot, without mali(5e ! 

Darling of the creator ! Balder the good ! Thee 

do I evoke to the circle of the earth! Thee do 

I call in the might of th^ powers of Afgrund to 

appear upon this spot, in oraer to avenge thyself! 

In the awful name ofthe eternal justice— 

[A bright light JiUs the bottom pf the Cave. Xntkc 

midst of it appears the beautiful shape of n 

youth fidt of majesty and mildness^ who fixes on 

Kumba a severe aiuL^painful look. Grimger- 

DA remmns staiidiiig, bui with averted head, as 



if turned to stone. Kumba gives a piercing 
shriek qf inexpressiiie a^om^ and faUi wim 
outstrdched arms on the earth. The scene Van^ 
iskes ; all becomes dark again, and a shsriU 
laugh of mockery is. raised by the OoiUns who 
ceme into aeiive motion. 



SCENE vn. 

Fbio recUTies in a half-sitiingposture on a splendid 

Cowh near the window. Kumba stands at her 

feet Mvnd caniemplates her, ^The mn is going 

down. 

Frid. 

8oon-^$oon will all be over f Boon shall I 
journey to the second light. For the \si$t, time 
do I bow my head before thee, earth's glorioas 
sun ! Thanks that thou yet a while wilt warm 
my bosom with thy beams. Thanks for this last 
friendly caress. 1 see, but I feel if not. My 
life's son also goes down, but the peace of. even 
has descended on my heart, and t feel it— It is 
beautiful to die ! 

Ah ! even in death my dim gaze turns towards 
the sea, and looks earnes^y for the sail of the 
beloved, and calls him hence. Bnt when he 
comes he will no more find his bride. She has 
gone away, but merely the better to follow and 
serve him. My soul is reconciled to death, 
Kumba {aside). 

That which stirs within me no mortal can 
comprehend. 

FaiD. 

Yes, ay spirit Is recoDciled; all murmiiein^, 
all compudnt, is departed. Mine eye, indeed^ is 
dim; but one thing is yet clear and certain to 
me-*4ealli wili not destroy my love, will not 
s^arate me from the beloved. Bee there shines 
already in the cloud Asabron, surrounded by the 
loariBgs of the heavenly water. Weleome to 
me, O eign of the favour of the gods, whjch 
shews aae the way that I shall travel. I come 
qtAMy ! All-Father i I am ready, for I am at 
pOLce with heaven, at peace with the earth! 
Kumba {e^ide). 

How bright she grows! How I blacken! 
Woe! I hate her no longer. Hate has turned 
its pohit against myself. 

Frid. 

Kumba! My faithful attendant! Thanks for 
the affection thou hast shewn me on earth. Take 
this costly jewel in remembrance of pe. Be 
free, Kumba ; be rich and happy ! 
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.And whati 



JCUMBA. 

Daughter of IfingSj I desire only one thing of 
Fbid. 

KUMBl. 

Thy hatred. Know that thou diest by my 
^and ; by the poison received from the oond- 
xnaiden. Know that she. like a snake, bit fast 
into thy heart, and sacked pleasure from thy tor- 
ments ; know that she long hated Aee .... 
Frid. 

Almighty gods! Thou,Kumba^ Ah, where- 
fore 1 

KtTMBA. 

For thy happiness; for thy beauty; for thy 
union with Sang Dag, whom I love; for the in- 
justice of the gods, who gave thee all, and me 
nothing ; for the pangs wMch envy and jealousy 
•occasioned me ! For all this have I hated thee, 
and taken revenge. 

FftlD, 

Kumba ! Knmba I Thou conldst think thus 
of me ; and I held thee so dear, and put such trust 
in thee. 

KUMBA. 

1 have deceived thee. This hand has murder- 
<ed thee. Abhor me ; hate me ! 

Frid. 
I sink into the All-Father's embrace. Thy 
hand gave me poison: but a higher hand has 
sealed my doom. I have gained by it, for I 
know that life and love will continue beyond 
death. For myself I complain no more, but for 
thee my soul sorroweth. Before I go, take my 
forgiveness. 

I KuMBA. 

^anst HboTifcrgive me 1 ! 
Frid. 
O Kumba, hate not; I cannot hate, and there- 
fore has my soul peaee; but bitterness only is a 
torment in death. Thou hast not done me much 
wrong, Kumba I Thy mind was exasperated,— 
I understand it now. Pardon me, that in thy 
presence I was so happy, and did not notice thy 
suffering ! Nay,— giUEc not so wildly upon me ; 
— give me thy hand. Let a tear of reconciliation 
■moisten thine eye. Thou wert unhappy. That 
was ^ fa«lt 

Kumba {aside), > 
£xists goodness so great, love so unbounded 1 
Woe is mel What have I donel My heart 
will burst! 

Frid. 
Thy lips move wildly, but I hear no sound. 
J)ost thou remember, Kumba, the years of our 
childhood 1 Rememberest thou, when thou first 
came to me wounded, mishandled. These hands 
healed thy wounds, these eyes wept over thee. I 
loved thee at that moment, and I have loved thee 
ever since, — and now my spirit cannot depart in 
j>eace if thou hatest me. A stem power of 



witchcraft must have bound up thy heart. But 
thou Shalt not thus harden thyself. Come near- 
er, Kumba, I will yet once more weep over thee. 
Kumba. 
Thou has transpierced I . . . Behold me at thy 
feet. Hear my last prayer t 
Frid. 
My Kumba! speak. 

Kumba. 
Let me die with thee. Let the same pile which 
sends thy soul on high, bear also to the other 
world that of thv guilty servant In the realm 
of shadows I will slave for thee. 
Frid. 
Follow me in death. The God of gods will 
then determine our fate. Perhaps in a higher 
light, the daughter of kings and the bondmaiden 
are merely empty names. Let thy soul cling to 
mine ; never was it nearer to me. We will liioth 
watch over him, whom we both loved. 
Kumba. 

these tears! they are a transport! Let me 
bathe thy hand with them. 

Frid. 
Bathe my hand with them; they warm my 
heart. O look out on the sea, Kumba ! 
Kumba. 
Gods! it is he! 

Frid. 
fie comes 1 Methonght that was his white 
flag .... my eyes are dim. He comes ! 
Kumba. 
Thou wilt not see him I Thou diest I O thou 
must, must hate me ! 

Frid. 
No .... I forgive thee. Forgive thjrself ! 

Kumba. 
Now! thou diest! 
Frid {^mUt aami extended Unoards the sea\ 

1 go .... to the second light ! Thou, O my 
Dag, never shall I see thee again! [She dies. 

Kumba. 
Deadi Yes, dead! It is over! I w£U die 
also. Powers of vengeance, your judgment is 
upon me. She pardoned me, but can vou par- 
don 1 In your hands I leave my guilty soul. 
Mighty Thor. accept the offering; and if with 
wild wings tnou pursue round the earth my 
peace-abandoned soul, I will not sigh, I will not 
complain ! I have deserved it But one day—I 
know it— comes a greater than thou ! . . . . Will 
he take compassion on me 1 Will he permit the 
repentant spirit to find a quiet shore 1 .... can 
there be pardon 1 can there be atonement 1! 
[iS^ sinks down at the foot of Fbid's bed, 

LOW AND DISTANT CHORUS OF SPIRITS OF 
tIGHT. 

Prom the depth., «id ^^T^ "^ 

Prom ^ beUu, wiU ^i^ h^^B». •ccOum- 

There be heird a voice, . f«fti«. «»KS ^^^ 

That to captive and to nuranier iwTiJSrS. 
ShaU mSSm-" Rejoice !» fJSdtSJSler'. »»e. 
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CoviTEOVs Public, * ,^ . . :.v ^ia 

A book is a traveUer who betakes hiiMelf mto tl>e worM, 
and ia amunonly provided with a letter of recommendatum, 
either in the form of a Preface, in irMch the Author mod- 
estlr steps forward, and prays to find aooeptaaoe ; or in a 
Poetaoript, by which the Author reconuttends himself. H 
the book be its own letter of recommendation, it is indeed 



the very best of sH. In the very eaaily compreheilaBblv 
anxiety that it may not be the case here, one hastens, first 
of aU, to send in a little note, which may, in the warmest 
manner, recommend to the coasidMate kindness of the pnb* 
lie this UttlQ book, and, at the same time, its little 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TWO LOVERS. 



Axel to Anna. 

Fbom henceforth let the February storm roar 
at my windows, destroy them, burst into my 
chamber, and cover me, and every thing that is 
to be found there, with his ice-mantle ; hence- 
forth let my uncle thunder and curse, let the 
maids scold, the dogs howl, the parrots scream. 
In my heart is spring — ^the world is an Eden, 
human beings are angels ; and I am happy. 
Anna loves me ! O tell it me once again ! Is 
It then really true—is it possible 1 Anna, do you 
love me 1 

Anna to Axbl 

I was yesterday at a baU — I danced — ^heard 
compliments, — nothing pleased. me. Where- 
fore 1 Axel was not there ! Is not this an an- 
swer to your question, Axel 1 

Axel to Anna. 

-WITH A B08B. 

Take the roee ! In it so fair 

Is thy charming visage beaming ; 

In the ToSe's crimson gleaming 
Shines lore's image also there. 
Tet I would not see displayed, 

Typci of onr lore in it either ; 

Roees ftde away and wither, 
But onr lore will pever &de. 
From the days of Adam even, 

Were they different from each ether ; 

Earth is bat the rose's mother, 
tiove, it is thQ «hild of heaven. 

Anna to Axel. 

The rose is placed in water, your poem rests 
on my heart ; and yet I am not content. What 
does this heart then desire 1 To-day it is five 
days since I have seen you. » If you could only 
persuade your uncle to call upon us—but I know 
that is impossible. Therefore, peace, peace, 
spirit of disquiet I 

Axel to Anna. 

O that I could cause an earthquake, so that 
tne two stories should fall together— 'that I could 
stamp the floor through, and suddenly descend 



* The original title is literally " Correspondence between 
two Stories ;** which, however, conveys no idea to an Eng- 
lish reader. The Swedes, like most of the contiaental na- 
ti<ms and the Scotch, live several families in one honse, 
each oocnjMring a story, or sciite of apartments. These lov- 
ers, aa win be seen, lived thns, and carried on their corre- 
^pcndente frtun different stories of the M|me house.^M. H. 
M 



to where my thoughts and feelings always dwell f 
These, Anna, are simple possibiUtiea in compar- 
ison with the impossibility of making the wilful 
old man move one step. I have stood a whole 
hour arguing with him. One must ]Uve with the 

world, whilst one lives in the world. " No !**' 

"Uncle, you look rather unwelU" "No!" 
" Uncle, you must take some relaxation. " " No ! '' 
** Talk politics with lively neighbours." ** No !'•* 
"Uncle,you become a hermit." "No!" "Dear 
Uncle." "No!" My dear, best Uncle.'' "No^ 
and no, and no !" 

After considering this chain of denials, whicb 
is more iosiirmountable than the Alps or Pyr- 
enees, I proposed to myself several questions. 
" Wilt thou, through longing, bring a consump* 
tion upon thy self 1" "No!" "Or the jaundice,, 
from pure vexation I'' " No ; at least not ia 
this instance." " Wilt thou make thyself hap- 
py T» "Yes." "See Anna?" "Yes." "Make 
the essay now V* Yes." — ^Hurrah ! 
Axil to Anna. 

Did not succeed. Closed doors. Year aunt 
has a cold — ^receives no visit. But now I wiU and 
ghaU see yoit. I know what I will do. I will 
go and place myself in the street, directly op- 
posite your window. And should you not coine 
to the window, I will stand there until I turn to 
stone. 

Anna to Axbl. 

Now, in the rain ! That I forbid. Do yott 
not see that the rain pours down in streams from 
heaven. 

Axbl to Anna. 

Wet as a sea-god, but happy as — as myself 
(there is no happier one), I sit again in my room 
and write to you upon a thick pile of paper, 
which I should Copy for my uncle. But now I 
am content with aU. I have seen you. I find 
every thing beautifid— even my uncle's style. 
How charming you are, Anna ! You have real- 
ly more than one point of resenihlance with the 
Crown Princess, without which, now, no onA 
can be pretty. She has large, heavenly blue 
eyes. Yours are certainly smaller, but equally 
heavenly. Truly she has dark-hrown hair, and 
you lightrbrown ; but the form of the little head, 
—of flie bewitching little head— is completelx 
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the same ; and when I only think of your little 
noee,— like hera, so fine, small, and enchanting, 
—0 I fall into ecstasy ! 

Anva to Azkl. 
But I am no< in epstasy, I am not chanaed ^ 
I am dissatisfied^ aftXiocrs. Tou have certainly 
taken oold ; yon will have a cold in the head — 
catairh—fever — will perhaps die ! To stand a 
whole hoar in- the oold and heavy rala ! Axel,; 
I cftpnot pardOD you ! 

AaSL TO AXNA. 

We come to^y, towards evening, to call upon 
7011— we come to call, my most dear uncle, and 
his most obedient nephew. God bless the old 
man for his heavenly idea ! Only take care that 
;the door of the antechamber be not locked— that 
we can, unobserved, enter 90 far that we aae 
not met with the eternal untrutb, that ** the fam- 
ily is not at home." 

CoW in the head— catarrh ! Yes, I sneeze 
and cough, — bat only from impatience. I have 
fever, — but it is a fever of joy. 

AXKL TO AlTKA. 

eould die f^om vexation. Did not Mr. P , 

<be eternal, unbearable Mr. P , step- in at the 

door just as we would go out 1 My uncle turn- 
ed back ; I gaashed my teeth. Mr. P^-^ seats 
himself I double my fist. ** We would just 
pay a visit," I began (God knows in what tone). 
■** We must- — " " We most put that out of 
•our minds," said the uncle, interrupting the 
words of the nephew ; " it oan take place anoth- 
er time." I banged the door to, with such vio- 

ience that Mr. P started up from his ebair. 

Anna to Axel. 
lUcipefor a Cold and Fever. 
Drink three glasses of cold water, one after 
the other. N. 3 —Only one every quarter of an 
hour. Between each go three times Up and 
down the room. N.B.-— Only one step is made 
jh a. minute ; arid at every step repeat— 

.Q« iMoo* and good, 
Be patient of mood. 

AxBL TO AnHA. 

A hftd= owe ; • does w> good. I have thouf M 
'Of oae for myself. Lend me- a curl of haurj 
only one, a single one from amoag the hundred 
which you have ; only one — a single one. I will 
lay iton Joy mouth, on my foreheacj, on my eyes, 
on my heart. O do not refuse it me ! Other- 
wise I shall fall most seriousjy ill. A k>ck of 
hair, good Anna, a single one ! 
Ax8i« TO Anna. 

[An hour lUer, 
A curl ! Can you really be so cruel, and re- 
fuse it mel See, I lie on my knees and pray 
to it. 

AxtL TO Anna. 

iHdf an how laier, 
A curl, a.ottrl, a curl ! 

AzKL TO Anna. 

{A qutetur 6f an hour •kuet. 
I beg most humbly pardon for being thus 
often troublesome. This time shall certainly 
be the last; tf not— HBhall i have a curl, or 
noti 

Anna to AzfcL. 
Here, you have it — ba4i impatient man ! t 
i^bjoin a small fragment of a conversation whioh 



was held between me and my aunt, by the light 
of two sleepy, pale candle-flames. 

Aunt. — Men are tyrants. 

I.— Yes, truly, that they are. 

Atrr.-^Des^tstwho, byllatteries or by pow- 
er, aODomplisiL their wishes. 

I. — ^Yes, yes ; alas, it is so ! 

Adnt.— J^ever marry, my child 

I.— No ; God forbid, dear aunt. 

Sle^ weU, Axel. 

AxBL TO Anna. 

Gommaad me, Anna, to stand six hours ia 
heavy rain just under your window ; command 
me to go six miles fbr a flower which you wish 
to have ; command me to kneel fourteen days ; 
command me to have all my hair cut oflTto stuff 
your pilloiw ; cofnnrand me at the next ball, af- 
ter the heart's- walte, to dance eight times, one 
after the other, with the full-rigged man-of-war, 
the dry Mrs. N. ; command, beautiful tyrant ! I 
ob^. Goiwand me, above all, that I come up 
every evening to sniiff your candle. Its weak 
flame seems to exercise a darkening influence 
upon the otherwise deaf lights of your under- 
standing. 

ANifA To Axil. 

I command yon to-day, between twsalve or^we 
o'clock, to stated in the doorway, or to walk>ap 
and down before the house. You •can' thett met 
us, and see my beautiful new bonnet, wiiieHmy 
cousin. Lieutenant Bmil Papperto, has aasurea 
tne is very becoming to me. 

AxsL TO Anna. 

The bonnet suits you very 31. The crown is 
too large, the poke too small. Your face looks 
in it as large and round as tbe Aill moon. I beg 
you to make Lieutenant Papperto a present jof 
the bonnet, and for his good' taste hst bimi tai* 
self make use of it. 

If you will step this afternoou to the window 
you shall see me ride past on my new horse, my 
beautiful Hercules, which I received yesterday 
as a present from my uncle. I am vejy weu 
satisfied with .the horse, since the five charming 
Miss Mullitona assured me (when I waited upon 
them this morning) that th^ had ^ver Bee^ 
such a beautiful minimal 

Anka ro Axil. 
If the beauty of a horse consists in having 
thick legs, a thick neck, a hrge head, large ears, 
and in galloping like a cow, Hercules is certainly 
unusually beautiful, quite unusually beautiful. 
If my counsel should be fQlIowed, I would beg 
Mr. Axal W. to make the five charming Miss 
MuUitons a present of the horse, and fpr their 
gQod taste let. them make use of him. 
Azai. TO Anna. 
•If Miss Anna L. was somewhat i^tler^ and 
less biting, it would be far more becoming. 
Anna to Axel. 
If Mr. Axel W. think of payhig a visit oh the 
story below him, I must inform him herewith 
that thef family is not at home. i 

AzKC to Anna. 
If Miss Anna L. believed Mr. Axel W. had auy 
such intention, I must herewith inform her that 
she was mistaken. 

Axel to Anna 

iTteo day 9 laUr* 
Anna's ttame'»day I 1 have ridden six 
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Baim Kli hoftlAiiab this foouqusti whish Amu, 
I iMf «| iWlik ,BQt be 8a<»niel asto Accorn. 
AzKL TO Anna. 

I hope that you faava raceited the bouqnet. 
I4 WAA QVKt^sfy not .trtxtiaularly beatttifal ; hut 
inlhis season flowcra are difficalt to get. 
AxsL TQ Anna. 

For three nights I hayie not closed my eyes. 
1 really believe that animal Hercules, which I 
liave ndden several days, shakes one too much. 
'To-day I haye spoken with -FranK Kunninger, 
:aad he will take the creature. off my hands, 
although perhaps for. only half the sum he cost. 
^t I do nat ask after that if I can only get rid 
cahioi. 



AiHia! 
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Anna to Azbl. 
Axel ! I have thrown my new bonnet into the 
'fire. I think my aunt would receive a visit this 
evenioig, if any one .came ; that is to sayt if a 
certain old gentleman came-^young ones she 
cannot endure. Yet I am of the opinion, th^t 
a certain young gentleman, who should steal in 
behind the back of a certain old one, would pro- 
duce no bad effect. 

Axel to Anna. . 

My angel-girl, what a fortunate concunence 
of circumstances ! Your aunt receives visits 
this evening, and my excellent uncle wishes 
this evening to pay visits. He brushes the dust 
•olf himself with such zeal, that I could kiss him 
ibr it. 

He has fUtly determined that the acquaintance 
«hall commence to-day, since he has remarked 
that his servailt is paying ccwrt to your aunt's 
housemaid, and to this he says he will put an 
end. 

I have given the old gentleman various rules 
for behaviour. I have told him that now gentle- 
men kiss the hands of the ladies. He answered 
that this was a stupid fashion ; I JSnd it full of 
spirit. OAnna! thus I can oncemore kiss your 
hand,— your hand, — O joy ! 

Should .Mr. P come now, I strike him 

4ead. 

AxatToA»NA. 

Millions of years would I give ibr an evening 
auch as that of yesterday. 

Anna, you looked like an anffel with your curl- 
ing hair and white dress — and a good advisable 
abgel were you to me, you made me the happi- 
est of those beings who breathe the air of this 
earth. How happy am I, and how happy must 
you be, — you who have made me so happy ! O 
good Ood, what heavenly moments has one not 
on this earth against which one says so much 
, that is bad ! My uncle and your aunt did not 
dream that whilst they on the sofa by lamplight 
Were working to dissolve one engagement, we 
in the twilight at the window closed another, 
I am like another man since I feel your ring on. 
any finger. Anna mine ! My Anna ! O what 
a good and noble beit^g must I now become ! 
AxBt TO Anna. 

How eflear is the heaven, bow fresh the atirl 
I must breathe fVesh air, my bappmess oppressed 
me. I went out, almost danoed through the 
city» amg.kloni, behaved iq raofa a maaaeE that 



every one stared ttdbe, and I'had the desire to 
ambraoe every oae. In' my breast is a**ha|ipi- 
iiess wbiefa csi|ld make haj^py half a woiild. 
Aana,> how I love you ! 

Anna to A^el. 

I also am unspeakably happy. Men love more 
passionately ; but whether better, whether troei 
— Axel — ^that we shall perhaps experience in 
ourselves. I also feel myself better and uobler! 
I will become good, gentle, true, in one word a 
really amiable wife, and make Axel happy. Uopn 
this I now think, whether I walk, stand, sit ; 
whether I sew, play, sing or read ; and that 
causes nothing to be either done well, or at the 
right time. " What is the matter with thee,girl 1 " 
demanded my aunt a short time since ; ** I think 
thou hast a fever, thy eyes sparkle sor-^dmt tooU 
feel headaehe r* " I feel rather something- «c 
my heart," answered I. ** I mvaHUke immedi 
ately a good dose of H(^Qnnaan's drops:'* ThQl 
laughestl I also. 

Axil to Anna. 

"What is come to thee, boy, why art thou 
so absents* asked my unfile yesterd^ty. "Wilt 
thou write sol The paper upside down, the 
pen upside down 1 Boy, I believe thou art quite 
upside down thyself!" " Ah, uncle — have you 
ever been in love 1" "In love, boy 1 Yes; but 
then I thought also bf marrying." " Yes, I also 
think of doing so." " Also of doing so 1 When 
one has nothing to live upon 1 Has ever such 
a thing been heard 1 Let us see; thou hast 
monthly thirty-six ^^illings ffom me; ont of 
this thou wilt use twelve shillings to hold thy 
wedding:; twelve shillings to commence thy 
: housekeeping ; there yet remains to thee twelve 
shillings and God*s mercy for thee to live upon 
the remainder of thy life. Nay, I congratulate 
thee. Sunshine for dianer^ and moonshine for 
Slipper ; see, one shall get'^aite fat upeo it !^* 

Wratehed, when people to wImoi natvre Ims 
denied every kind ^ jadgtaeot will be witty ! 
Wietehed that it ahoald just oceur to him to 
speak of his thirty-stx akiUings / 
ANNAToAxaL. 

Did you aee the poor woiaoan with the <$hUd¥en 
iu the street just opposite^ How miserable 
I they were ! I cannot help them, I >faftve nothing 
now; bat you 1 

Axel to Anna. 

Just now I received the money for Hercules, 
and more than I expected. For what do t want 
a horse 1 I can walk. I hasten. 

Axel to Anna. 

[A day later. 

They are assisted ; not alone for the moment, 
I hope, but for ever. They have a dwelling, 
clothes, food, work. They can and will work. 
I do not speak of their joy ; through excess, it 
•resembled sorrow. I prayed her to bless you. 
I am most sincerely happy. 

Anna to Axel. 

A basketful of flowers and fruit, and under- 
most, five rows of Roman peatis, was broui^t 
:me this motnitigby a little unknown girl. From 
whom she did nbt know— -she had only received 
the command to deliver it to me. Axel, it is 
from you — ^that I know. Axel, Axel, such prto- 
ients from you, who have littlb for yourself! 'I 
<;annot receive it. • 
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AztL TO Amu. 

If yoD win caoie me a bilious feTer, yoa wiU 
§Kf DO. Good Anna, thtt yon aocopt theoe 
tfiflea IB my recompenoe — (iiiine» do you hear) — 
for wandering about the whole day, more like a 
bcMUt than a man, out of pure philanthropy, 
without ei\joying a single mouthful as big as a 
pin'B-head ; and for ultimately being obliged, at 
tapper, to listen to a severe curtain-lecture from 
my uncle. 

Regarding my finances, be quite easy. And 
the money for Hercules — should that, perhaps, 
lie by unused 1 I have money remaining. I 
can establish mysdf, my gracious lady. 
. Anna to Azbl. 

In order to preserve you from a Mlious fever, 
I will eert^inly accept this time your gift. But 
make me no more, I pray you ; and at least, 
not again so soon. 

AxBL TO Anna. 

When will that time, that happy time airlve, 
when I shall have the right to give you every 
thing, and yon no longer nave the right to re- 
fuse 1 When will the time arrive when I shall 
no longer require the pen as the interpreter of 
my feelings 1 When shall I speak with you — 
when dare to see you ^ 

This is for me the Gordian-knot which I in 
vain strive to unloosen. I have the greatest 
desire to do like Alexander, and at one stroke 
to cut it through by carrying you. off. After 
many ftuitless attempts, I have perceived the 
impossibility of coming to you by any usual and 
natural means. Now I have the most desperate 
designs in my head. You have certainly heard 
speak of the ingenious man, who, in order to 
embrace his mistress, set her house on firp. 
What do you think of him 1 

Anna to Azbl. 

That he was, is, and remains, an incendiary ; 
and of such a one I entertain the greatest horror. 
Azbl to Anna. 

To place a ladder at a window, and, upon the 
wings of love, float up and in at the window, is 
and looks so strangely thief-like. But, Anna, 
to make a visit in a balloon has never, I believe, 
taken place since the time of that Turk who, 
according to the Persian legend, thus visited his 
fair one under the name of Mahomet. This 
would not be an impossibility ; and I see possi- 
bilities in every thing, except iq being longer 
able to live without seeing you. 
Anna t« Azbl. 

To all heathenish visitors, let them enter even 
by ladders or in balloons, I am not at home. I 
declare that such a one I will not know, much 
less love. 

Azbl to Anna. 

Why do you never show yourself at the win- 
dow — why never go out — why is a call never 
accepted T Why do you shut yourself up thus 
wilfully, thus eternally 1 Does this happen on 
my account! 

Anna to Azel. 
My best Axel, my aunt is very ill— you know 
this. I dare not leave her a moment. With 
the greatest difficulty I steal away to write to 
you ; and beg you, for God's sake, neither set 
our house on fire nor break my windows. Do 
you think that, among phials of drops and reci* 



pea, I «m iMrtieilariy eomfortabiel -Bat tin 
only XUng I can do, the only thing also wtridi 
you must do, is to be quiet, and await fho pnip* 
er time. 

Azbl to Anma. 
To be quiet ! Yon might as well any this to 
the storm which now rages tiU the whole hooae 
trembles, I could wish t£at it would overturn it, 
if it, with a breath from the spirit of love^ wo«ld 
cast you into my araos. Anna, what I now aayf 
you must not take so literally. I wrestle with 
Fate and wUl bring her to yield, let this cost 
what it will. 

Azbl to Anna. 

Human beings have, after aU, neither leop^- 
ards' nor tigers* hearts in their breasts, mf 
Anna ! Do you not believe, that if we were to 
disclose our love to our relatives they would al- 
low us now and then to see each other 1 Anna^ 
you are my sun, the light of my eyes. If yoa 
conceal yourself longer, all around me will be- 
come pitch-dark. 

Shall we dare the experiment 1 We have so 
little to lose by it, so much to win. Say yes ! 
Anna to Azbl. 

You are right, Axel ; we must make the trials 
Do you speak first with your uncle ; and whea 
I have heard what he has said, I shall have 
more courage to reveal myself to my aunt. She 
is now somewhat better. 

Azel to Anna. 

"Speak with your uncle;" this is uncom- 
monly easily said — but done, that is something 
quite different. Do you know, my uncle is a 
man who has quite a pecifliar humour, and 
above all, peculiar eyes. With these he can fix. 
a person who is going to say something that 
does not please him, in such a manner that the 
word remains sticking in the poor fellow's throat, 
to all eternity ; and then such a tempest rises 
as can certainly be compared with none in Swe- 
den, hot only with those hurricanes which rage 
in the West-Indian islands. In the mean whSa 
I will sew myself a fur garment out of Job's 
patience and Solomon's wisdom, and dare th& 
attempt. 

Anna to Azbl. 

No, no ; be cautious ! If you believe that it 
will displease him so much, and you have not 
courage enough, it is the biest that we drive the 
whole attempt out of our minds. 
Azel to Anna. . 

Also quite easily said. But before I give up 
a resolution which I have once taken, may hur- 
ricanes, ten times more raging than the one 
which I will now brave, tear me into a thou- 
sand pieces, and blow them to all parts of the* 
world. Farewell ; I am now armed for the 

fight, and I go ! 

Anna to Alzbl. 

Wait, Axel, wait I Ah, my dear friend, I 
fear this is a precipitate step. It is possible 
they may not consent in the least. Besides, 
we are both of us still so young. 
Azel to Anna. 

I am in my twenty-seoond year, already last 
autumn I was one-and-twenty, therefore I am- 
of age. You are quite seventeen. 
Anna to Azbl. 

That is troe-^and peiliaoe we are eld enough. 
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But ^, Axel, this it the least ! I see a thou- 
sand impossibilities before us. It is possible 
our relatives will not on any account give their 
-consent to oar union. We really have nothing, 
inj friend f You have no situation, no money ; 
I equally am entirely without fortune. It would 
be — ^it is, really foolish with such narrow cir- 
t^umstances to wish to marry. Let us wait, 
iny friend) and well consider, before we risk a 
step which I now begin to fear might separate 
OS for ever. 

AzsL TO Anna. 

I win soon procure myself a situation. 
Anna to Axel. 

Wait, therefore, until then. 
Axel to Anna. 

As you command. I must admhre your pa- 
^eaee and prudence. 

Anna to Axkl. 
Tou are not angry. 

AzxL TO Anna; 
Yes. 

Anna to Axst.. 
Wherefore; best Axel, wherefore 1 

Axel to Anna. 
Ah, nonsense ! 

Anna to Axbi*. 
Axel, you really grieve me extremely. 

Axel to Anna. 
Do not detain yourself, young lady, by wri- 
ting unmeaning words. Lieutenant Papperto 
might becoipe impatient. I saw him more than 
half-an-hour since go up to you. 
Anna to Axel. 
If Lieutettant Emil Papperto will make a call 
tjpon my aunt, and she will receive him, I can- 
not turn him out. My good Axel, be quiet ! 
Axel to Anna. 
Ah, what ! Be quiet ! I do not shoot my- 
eelf, neither drown, hang, nor poison myself. 
Oh, I am quiet---qttiet and calm like you ; I only 
think what waistcoat, whether a red or a green 
•one, would best pniit the physiognomy of a for- 
tunate wooer. I grant that Nature has not 
given me a red and white porcelain-face like 
laentenant Papperto, and ladies whom such a 
-one pleases must think a brown and severe one 
Jess handsome. But fortunately there are peo- 
|)le who can like a countenance of this kind 
very much. I will now go the MuUitons ; Bet- 
ty Mulliton is really a most lovely girl. 
Anna to Axel. 
I congratulate you. If you have not yet de- 
cided regarding the waistcoat, I pray you to 
make use o( the one contained in this packet, 
winch I have embroidered for you, or rather 
have bought for you, since every stitch has cost 
a second of my night's rest. I think that it will 
be very becoming to a brown and severe coun- 
tenance. My love to Betty Mulliton ! 
Anna to Axel. 
For the love of God, Axel, what has happen- 
ed 1 Ton have been bled! You are ill! I 
also am almost ill through uneasiness.^ Axel, 
Axel, how wild and imprudent you are ! ' , 
Axel to Anna. 
In somewhat cooler blood, and in a some- 
what quieter mood, I hasten to say to you a 



word which vainly in my oUldhood th^ en- 
deavoured by cudgeling to wrest from my lips ; 
— ^a word, to escape which I have in later times 
fought a duel, and which to pronouuoe at thy 
feet, my Anna, my angei of Goodness and pa- 
tience, I now yearn ; — paedon, O paedon ! 
Anna to Axel. 

The Doctor, I hear, has forbidden conversa- 
tion, and has ordered you, for several days, si- 
lence and rest. Be obedient, my best Axel, and 
shew in this way that you love me. 

Do not think about anything unpleasant. I 
make myself your invisible sick-nurse. I come 
and seat myself upon your bed, in my white 
dress, and. with my fair curls, just as I pleased 
you so much lately. You may not look at me ; 
I draw the green curtains. You most aleep, 
and there wDl I sing a little oradlcHMng. Lis- 
ten^-or, rather, do not listen, but sleep ! 

** Yaaag Az«l it beloved bv me,'* 

Apnaeiglie^, and tnxig this dittv, 

Thinking, " He is, what a pity : 
Eaten np by jealousy ! 
"If, at bVidegroom, thai he can 

Be ao etern, bo ecottked-pated. 

How, when once together mated. 
Shall we act as wife and man ? 
" Shall we aay, all day, in strife, 
* Wicked Axel !' * truthless Anna V 

Ah ! Hwixt Ajcel, then, and Anna' 
What an enviable liCs * 
*' Axel, tlutn to me art dear ; 

Yet, ere each a life be ^pending, 

Let onr love have speedy ending i 
Trust me that far better were !*' 

Axel to Anna. 
Axel heard fiRir Aaiui^a lonir ; 

Would not mar its tuneful meaaure ; 

True, to hear the song was plefMuxe ; 
' Yet it was a little long. 
And thus sang he : " Should I kind, 

ShoQM I gentle be for eynr ^ 

Merry jesting were I aesvr 
In my heart's warm love to find. 
" Who is it, excepting thee, 

Could from jealousy defend me. 

Ever blessed quiet lend me ? 
Anna, thoa must marry me !" 

Anna to Azbl. 
Anna she heard Axel's song : 

How impertinently muttez'd, 

Scarcely can in words be nttisT'd ; 
Hence 'twill be unanswered long. 

Axel to Anna. 
Not so, good Anna ; not so, but as follows': 

Thif advice pleased Anna^ well ; 
She foIlo«v'd it, as reason's plan. 
Became gobd wife to that good man. 

And, in so doing, won a deal. 

Anna to Axel. 

Nay, as you will. Tnvalids one dare.not co;a- 
tradict. Take now and then a spoonful of this 
apple-jelly that I hare prepared for you and sent. 
It will do you good. 

Axel to Anna. 

Anna, I ani melancholv. The birds twitter 
outside my window, and build themselves nests 
under the roof I must lie in bed-^my only 
pleasure is to say rude things to the Doctor* and 
break his medicine bottles, which have no heal- 
ing power in them. 

Anna to Axil 

Amuse yourself rather with reading this bode 
that I send you ; there is a deal that is good and 
true in it. Often when I was low spirited, and 
in a state of mind in which I saw every thing 
black, when all the strings of my aool had be- 
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oome iobanttbnioDVt Iim the reftditig <»f a good 
bQok Bgrnm tnnad them, and listttiing to their 
eweet^ raiging hannony, I iiave tttought : — 

Now UMite tbe fouMiif biHowv, lunr thej fall, 

3«ne«lb 9mr boat upon Uft't aitarmj flood ; 
L«t nev«r gloomT^ eownrdice appl ; 

L«C da hope ever ! Grod ia wiae and good ! 
Even if at timea th«'temp«at'liowIeth o'er us, 

Aad floomjr nigiit ewMnpafk ua with IIbw,— 
One momeat wait l-^-the tempeetflim before iu« 

And the atill, peaceful heaven amileth clear. 
And green-clad ahorea, ennched wiUijnany'a bloaeom. 

Beckon the sailor o*er the peaeeAil flood ; 
Tbithat ha staen with thankful threUring bdiem, 

Aad, filled witlk joj , aays, *" God i« wiM, gpgd ]** 

AxvL T» Ahna. 

That is He^ that is He, and ywi are an angel* 
AMia ! But the spirit of mekmcholybaii seized 
upon mf soul as well as my body to^ay. I 
think, or rather I beat my brains^ now too mneh 
to be able to read.. A wretched crowd of gloomy 
biack fancies sarrounds me in my solitude, like 
ghosts which have risen up from Tartaras. 
What will become of yon with this penurioaa 
and severe aunt, wtun.will not open her doors to 
young and respectable men 1 Shall yon sit year 
after year with her, and, like her, dry up and 
become hollow-eyed (which would be nothing to^ 
wonder at, since you see only her), and catch; 
her cough 1 What will become of vae with this 
old uncle, who makes me write out bis memoirs 
and thoughts pntil my own become quite un- 
clear 1 What, tell me, what t 
Amri TO Ak*l. 

Let us become whatewr we may, only not 
unworthy and ungrateM oreatnres. Asel, you 
may never again speak of my aunt in this tone, 
she has her less amiable qualities, but she has 
also her good ones } and besides, I know, in- 
tends me so mueh good. Sooner than make her 
infirmities of age ridiculous, I would have them 
myself 

Your uncle, as you yourself have told me, has 
shewn you a deal of kindness. 
Axel to Anna. 

Ob, they are both, without doubt, angels, true 
angels of lig^t, who, however, let us sit in utter 
darkness. I am ill, aad out of spirits. 
Anna to Axel. 

I am so happy to-day. I have such good 
hopes* Whence and wherefore T Listen ! L 
was yesterday in the church. The an- was cold, 
the wind raged, my aunt would not let me go. 
I entreated and entreated, until the " No, my 
dear child !" changed itself into a " Nay, so go 
then, thou eelf-wiDed thing!*' which . sounded 
most harmoniously to my ear. 

For whom I prayed most fervently in the 
church you will be able easily to guess. V pray- 
ed from the most secret recesses of my heart, 
as confidently as a child may implore an All- 
good Father. A^ I, in deep devotion, rose up 
witfc the congregation to sing the heavenly hal- 
iei^rjah, a sunbeam, clear and wonderful, stream- 
ed through the church-window and illuminated 
Westin's glorious altar-piece. The angels of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, who kneel around the 
grave of the already asoended One, stood forth 
an once so living, so sapematurally true, that it 
seamed as though they opened their lips and 
joined in our song of praise. In my heart arose 
poiwei^l anditfward oonvtetlon, that all will- yet 
be w«il ! and-.with indescribable emotion I bow^ 



efd myself to receive for us both the si^mn 
blessing. Axel, all will yet be well I 
Axel to Anna. 

On your account, my Anna, sweet aogel, and 
jthrough you, shall I become blest. 

I also to-day have in my soul only joyful feel- 
ings, lovely hopes, old, good, and to me most 
heartily welcome acquaintance. I was up and 
sate at the window ; I have tasted your exnei- 
lent apple-jelly, and saw how the clear AJCarch 
sun melted the icicles which the cold night had 
laid upon our neighbottr^s copper roof Upon 
this, I ptailbBopMifled somewhat in this strain : 
as the light and waitnthof heafven make the ioe- 
veil of night to disappear^ will also (^tvd'Mktnee 
the rays of a better fortune. break through the 
poweiiul frost-mist which dims, t^a p^fapeotive- 
of our happiness. I gazed so long aad so Coll 
of presentiment at the sun's activity, until I at 
length fancied i saw clearly one of the ^gjires 
which the victorious, piercing sunbeams forked 
in theur resisting iee, the rfdge and form of my 
own nose. Somewhat farther on, close tty the 
side of the chimney, I reeogoised with delight 
the form of your whitQ, soft^ lioundeidt &ijthead. 
which seemed modestly desirous of withdraw- 
ing itself from the kisses of the sun. Adina ! 
I must shew you one of these days how lovely 
this looked, — I most represent the sun. 
Anna to Axel. 

I assure you- that I am not at all curious. 
Toil fiiave tlnen got up ! How I rejoice about it I 
The most vnjpleasant thing may happen to me 
to>^ay (if it oniy does not concern you), and I. 
shall laugh at it: 

AxvL to Anna. 

Ha, ba, ha, ha! Do you know at what I 
langhl At myself, my angell I have such 
good hopes and presentinients, that I should 
find it quite natural if now a good friend should 
suddenly st^ in, and say to me~^'* Axel, thou 
art become an excessively rich man." I be- 
lieve also» that I should not be astonished If 
sudidenly little Cupids should sail in at the win- 
dow, bringing a poor lover a. taUsman, by whi<^ 
he could oommand all the gi fte of fortune ; nei- 
ther sbDuid I open my mouth very wide, if sod- ^ 
denly the tmling of my room wero to open^ in: 
order te let a shower of gold stream in I Ev- 
ery thing seems to me possible to-day, nothing 
would sjurprise me. I bstve opened my door smd 
window to wdcome ray visitors \ and whilst I 
wander smiling up .and down my chamber, I 
now and then cast a. glance up towards the 
ceiUng. 

Axel to Anna. 

Curs draught ! I beg pardon ; bat I am 

in a very bad humour. I have been obliged to 
close doors and windows. I became numb and 
stiff in ail my limbs from this cold and dnMsigfat 
No one came. And instead of raising my looke 
towards the ceiling have carefully examined the 
floor ; so that after a careful examination I can 
assure you that he who laid it down niast have 
been an arch bungler, for not one deal is like 
another, either in height or width. I must now 
go out and breathe the fresh air. I am in health, 
and will be in health. My uncle and doctor may 
say what they will. 

Axel to Anna, - 

Anna, Anna! my Anna, ray Anna! good. 
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Atin^t etctiH^tkl Apiii^, ahg,cj| Anna ! Antra, my 
Anna, jny btide, my wife, sing, spring, shout 
Victoria ! ^ 

Anna to Axel. 
Axel, Axel, incomprehensible Axel ! whal is 
the ma.tter with tb6e 1 What has happened l 

Axil to AnMa. 
I httve an office— I have an office ! He came, 
the exedlent friend throdgh the doorr^-ibe an- 
gol from heaven. I had aimoet koioeked him 
down as I went out. O. what a friend ! He it 
is who has resigned to me the situatkm^ with ita 
aectAnpaoying salary; which itas been qffered to 
hitni teoaufie iw had no need of it. He is hch, 
he iiae made me also rich. Ob, ah^w me: a 
morUd who is happier tbao I ! A lever whesii 
-^yiei stili jterfaape^if be were aireatfy married. 
Bpt that also in ^ short timft I will b^bin&--if 
yofti^ my Anna^Anael 

Anna to Azbl. 
Good Axel» i» it pOBSible % Is iC'tben really 
true 1 I caKi scarcely betietef if^^I'cannot take 
it in. Axel, my deair frietad, ebkll we really be- 
ebitte' happy 1 

Axel to An)$»a. 
We shall. My whole life shall be cofittodtated 
to your happiness; andyoili* happiness wUl al- 
w^yir, as now, b6 mine. We can nwt marry 
When it is aglpee&ble to iM. i harve arresipe^table 
eitua&ion ; the stalatT^ is cenalnly ntit large, but 
eU>Vw%mtswillbeem^U. The ^^omfoiliiMe things 
of Ufe are' iHostly only l^old pebpre, who aire 
v& lohgef able ilo^€»ljdy the happiness ef tlw^ 
heart, — when one caib ne longer love and be be- 
knrod. Nay, why tiien it mayv perhaps, be the 
heat to sleeps on a soft couefa, that one is happy. 
We, my Anna; who may pinole in the May oi life 
jte motit beiaHitSlulflowtins^ we will waking enjoy 
our iietieity, anid be happy, even were we pour ; 
yes, eved were we' obliged to do without every 
thing. Do you remember with what emotion 
we once read near Medevi, of that married pair, 
who^ ailer living together five-and-twenty years, 
ielt themselves so unspeakably happy 1 my 
Anna, do' yOu yet remember this 1 

A'NiiA TO A±*L. 

In truth, my b<est Axel— — lio. 
Axel to Anna. 

Accompanied by a friend, Mr. L — '— and his 
wife Vlrandered through a Wood. H^re thfey en- 
countered some gipsies, Who were in great mis- 
ery. L :'s friend pitied thede poor creatures, 

who are exposed to aill the physic^ calamities 
of nature. *♦ Well," said Mr. L , " if in or- 
der to pass my life with her (his wife), I must 
have subjected myself to a cotidltion dUc^ as 
tl^is, I would. have gone abotft b^g^ing thesis 
thirty years — and We should stfll have beea very 
happy!" 

*'Ah, yes!*' cried his Wife; " eieii (Hen wi 
should have been the happiest of human l^eitrgs^" 

What word?, my Anfta, wH«tt words ! They 
were sp^k^n^ jinder England's heaven. Let us 
b^btnfe worthy tb' spei« them, ^6f i*ay, onier 
SWe^tfs heaven. 

Anna to Axs'l. 

I*or' heaven's sake, best Ax6I. You do not 

mean t Ido not rightly understand at what you 

aim. Yet I must confess to you, that to me, 

suJSering, hunger, shivering,'b6gging, appear less 



attractive. Wliat do you reidly meea 1 A gip^ 
sy r will never become ; that I teil you, were it 
only on account of the frightful complexions 
Axel to Anna. 
That is not ilecessary. Nothing shall pjTevent 
my wife being white, as well in l^r complexion 
as her clpthes. 

my beloved Anna, 40 not overthrow my 
temple of happiness with your cold, calculating, 
worldly, and trifling spirit. Let us become hap-^ 
py^ not for others, but for omrselves. If you de- 
sire this, we certainly can. My salary certain- 
ly is small, as I have already said — a Hotbingin 
comparison td that which I should wish to oner 
you. Three hundred dollSfS is our yearly in- 
come. That is truly little, very little ; but your 
prudent housekeeping, my economy and order, 
wiDiMhe every penhy a dollar. A oun reqaines 
really so littiev onfy lo^ live^^ife is i^uly so 
short. Who has not mneh^haenolmiich to oare 
about. 

With bet Uule hafiael, the joUy^oat sails sa 
lightly and ueitiiy on, now. over risihg^ and new 
ovef stnkiiig waves. Lst us conrageoesly st^ 
in ; --the v^ind is favovrahie^the shores adoro^ 
ed wHh flowers^fhe heaven free from clooda 
~-«hd bOfere us waedevs the mild star of love» 
whtch lights us ae far as the h»ren. I am now 
too nmch exoiled ;. later, I will nnfeld to yon oiy 
l^ans: 

Amsx to AxtL. 

Mfy good Axel, zephyrs seldom Ubw on the 
ocean of life— there, very wild storms toss ahout. 
I fear very much that^ at the first gust of wind; 
the jolly-boat,. Without ballast, might be upitet. 

Axil to Amna. 
If one wietaM and cowafdly<^yeSr-^ oae 
loses one^ equiUbriomrin the aiighki^ gust of 
Wind. Blit away with suhiles ! They only con- 
fUse ; I wiU dash straight into theafair. 

1 possess (as you know) a susall faum near the 
city. This is smali, quite small, and soatcely 
worth three hundred dollagrs, but still one could 
li«e very vtcell there. A roof over their heads 
wtas all that our fhrefathere desired when they 
built their huts. And what a hardy, glorions 
people were they ! We are- less, and we have 
more. Two rooms and a kitchen has our little 
temple of happiness^ a blooming potatoe-field sur- 
rounds, it, a^ a garden, where the most beauti- 
ful fruit trees, and the most lovely flowers caa 
come forth, changes the whole place into a r^al 
paradise. A Uttle hen-house. Anna, I will not 
pardon you if you, dbiould laugh, ^ 

Anna to' Axel. 
I truly do not lansfh, my best Axel. 

Axel to Anna. 

A little hen-house, I would say, stands clbse 
by, and. its pretty inhabitants w01 aflord us profit 
and pleasure. 

With regard to the i^ting up of the interior--^ 
^waywrtb jtha liixury and cursed' superfluity 
whicfi (las rnkde my iatherland poor ! Away 
with the false ideas of what is becoming, prop- 
er, respectable; de'sptcAbie prejudices which 
bnh repeal, one should do as others do, away 
with you \ To yon I turn, simple mani^rs, 
honour of the olden time. Temperance and con* 
tentment, the doctrine of our forefathers, be 
welcome and rule in my quiet house. A wood. 
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«! bench appears soil when one is seated upon 
it at the beloTed one's ^ide ; a bowl of milk, one 
simple dish placed by yoar hands apon the table, 
at which a friend, a friend who knows how to 
prize what is offered by sincere hearts, will not 
refase to take his place— O what a meal ! Kings, 
emperors, invite me into your golden halte ! 
Proud and disdainfully will Anna's happy hus- 
band answer. No. O my sweet Anna, how 
quickly, how joyously, must our days pass away 
in this little earthly paradise ! Hand in hand 
we wander through life, and die at length eo 
eweetly in each other's arms ! Bat panlon, I 
will not distress you— do not weep, my Anna ! 

Anna to Axbl. 
J will certainly not weep^ my best Axel ! 

Axbl to Akka, 
Our clothes shall be simple, like our food, like 
€Mir whole life. You must be always clothed in 
ttkiUt for then you are like au ang^. The gar- 
den I attend to myself, dig, weed, plant, and 
water, with your assistance, on Che days I «m 
not occupied in the city. In the house, disposes 
and commands, with absolute swi^, my ever 
industrious and circumspect little wife. When 
I return from my labour in the -fields, or out of 
the city, your harp and your voice will trans- 
port me into heaven, or we eat together a sim- 
ple meal which is savoured by our appetite and 
gaiety. For the evenings, when the great world 
with yawns seeks for pleasure where it never 
yet was found, at suppers, where one goes 
through a course of moral hungering, or at balls, 
where one dances as. though for wages— in the 
evenings we read together, Tegner's poems. 
Cooper's and Walter Scott's romances, and en- 
joy, whilst we ennoUe oar hearts, all the pleas- 
vae which genius can afford the soul and the 
heart. We must^ not neglect the theatre ; in 
order to see Almlof plays, we must rather neg- 
lect eating and drinking. Thus we are very 
often there. But vou must have a maid-ser- 
vant,* that is true, for you must not bum your 
Ihce and hands at the hearth. Besides, when 
I am at home, you must be always near me. 
O Anna, say, shaU we not be unsp^dcably hap- 

Anna to Azbl. 

I hope so, certainly, my dear friend; but 
whether precisely in the manner which you 
have imagined to yourself I know not, I fear 
that you are precisely the one who is not fitted 
for such a simple shepherd's life ; besides, this 
is put together in a strange enough manner. 
J)o you yet know, what you once told me, how 
much pocket-money your uncle gave you yearly 1 
Azbl to Anna. 

The dev (I do not curse). I now remem- 
ber. Full three hundred dollars— exactly as 
much as my future salary amounts to, — and this 
Was, by the end of the year, entirely gone. But, 
angel Anna, when I am once married, you shall 
see something quite different ; then I will be- 
come supematurally economical ; I will look at 
every heller. 

Anna to Azbl. 

Very pleasant for yojur wife ! Willingly, best 
Axel, will I also look at every heller, and be as 
economical as possible ; but with all this, I fear 
that, if we follow your plans, we shall become 
ever and ever more like the gipsy pair. Have 



you considered that you drinli three cups of 
coffee every morning T And. when you' were 
with us one evening, I saw that to three cups 
of tea you did not despise quite a profuse sup- 
ply of tea-bread and rusks. 

Azbl to Anna. 

From this day forth, I will eat oatmeal-soup 
every morning and every evening, drink egg- 
beer, and soak brown bread in it, if you think 
the other too dear. You are right. Besides, 
as a patriot, one must renounce all articles 
which are not brought forth iVom the earth of 
oor fatherland. 

Agreed, Anna ; we eat for a year, fr^m this 
month forthr every morning, a dish of oatm«^ 
soup--every evening a cup of egg-beer, in our 
own little paradise. Besides, this is &r more 
advantageous for the complexion and health 
than all the cursed tea and coffee drinking. 
And should it taste even like Pemvian^baric aiul 
rhubarh— 

Whea Hebi Anna fiUa the cup, 
Axel, M SActalr, will drink it np^ 

Anna to Azbl. 

Oatmeal-soup I can only get down with troub- . 
le ; and egg-beer is, once for all, very disagree- 
able to me. 

Azbl to Anna. 

Who tears to share with me a dish of oatmeal- 
soup despises surely (and this I have observed 
well from the beginning) the little which I have 
besides to offer-Huy heart, my hand. It is true 
this is very little. The ibol ! who could be so 
b(dd and believe— —but I begin to see my errors. 
Anna to Azbl. 

If I do not exactly fancy to eat oatmeal-soap 
and egg-beer, that does not prevent rae, morn- 
ing and evening, from being able to satisfy my- 
self with a little cold milk instead of coffee and 
tea. Yes, a cup of cold milk and a morsel of 
brown bread will taste excellently. This is al| ' 
that I need. 

Anna to Azbl. 

The little pretty house and the garden (which 
is to be some time) I find exceedingly agreeable; 
yet you have, in your tender partiality, conferred 
upon me a very entensive power of operation. 
I examine with trembling all the duties which 
will be imposed upon me in the future ; always 
to be clothed in white, and to dig in the garden, 
— to pat in order, to sweep, spin, weave, cook 
in company with a maid, — ^to play upon the harp 
and to sing, — to care for every thing in the 
house, and to be constantly with you when you 
are at home (which we will hope will be the 
greater part of the day), — ^to feed the fowls, to 
drive to the theatre, read romances with you,-* 
with one word, represent six or seven persona- 
ges at once. My good Axel, you will truly be 
forced to have, in future, some forbearance, 
like many others who demand too much from 
their wives. 

Anna to Azbl. 

[ii day iaUr 

I fear you are piqued, Axel ; but this time, 
my friend, you are certainly somewhat in the 
wrong. To share in life, sorrow and joy with 
you, is, as you know, my most intense desire. 
Only on your account I wish that joy might pre- 
ponderate ; but your picture of the future gives 
me little hope of this. Ton look through a 
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l>iaeiii^e«i9^6bsaired jrlota, -vbict Bb«mB |<pn 
theobj^t Deither€lear nor mwu I abafl ftlways 
tefi yoa tfae>tniih» Aatal: 

ANIfA TO Ai»L: 

Wp&TiwhFle, werp it'a posBibiHty, aiwfdid your 
uncle and my aunt give their coneent; I WoM 
certainly not say no. We are really so yoong, 
and can work. Onfy we must strike out of your 
account this ever- whitfj dress, xhB inusle, the 
play, and the very agreeable and tienefidal rdad-^ 
ing, which, however, in siieh narrow oiYClim' 
stances, would steal away too much time. 

ANifA TO AtVh. 

Oatmeal- soup tastes reaify not S6 bed, and 
egg-beer I draqk fVesb. last evening. It does 
«Qt taste exactly good ; but perbapar it agrees 
\vith one well. 

AxKL TO Anna. 
My angel good Anna, you shall never either 
«at, or do tho least possible thing for which 
you have not a decided inclination. I shoald 
'deserve to be condemned to bread and water, if 
I desired anything else. Do you see, heavenly 
maiden, that it was not after all^ such pure ear- 
nest with the wooden bench, the single dish, 
and the one senram-maid. I have, do yoa see, 
' e^eculated upon my uncle. He will certainly 
for decency's sake, when we help ourselves so 
excellently, assist us a littl«. My uncle is ^ry 
far from being hard-hearted, and besides he is 
very fond of me, that I know. 

Anna to Axel. 
My aunt is also sometimes very good, and 
loves me tenderly in h^r way I know ; she has 
given nxe many proofs of this^ polssibly she 
woul4 ais|9 do so^iething for us. 
AxBii TO Anna. 
Anna, we will speak with our dear relatives, 
— leh^JU >we not 1 We will tell then^ every thins. 
ShQuHl they say no — ^Anna, I have your word, 
--^u axe already mine before God-^aad mioe 
you. remaHif men will not sep^rat^ ns! Yet 
we must^ endeavour to move human beings to 
be buRum. 

Anna, to Ax^u 

Yes* Axedf let us endeayimr to, soften the 

hearts .of those against whose wishes and com: 

ii«iids we nf^ither m%y wt stioul4i a^st. Yes^ 

lejitiatry tWs. . , . . , . 

Axel. TO Anna. 

"W^l, ttt^morrow ! 

Anna TO' Axvl; 
To-morrow! 

. ., AX*L TO A^NA. 

[A day l^ter. 
My dear uncle is somewhat crojss this qiorn- 
ing. The coffee was cold, and the news in the 
papers wQs not according to his mind. "The 
rulers, behav^ stupidly," said he, . " I shall take 
care not to <)D the same, I Ip^si.sti^ w^ii some 
hours." 

Anna to Axsl. 
My cfear aunt is also in an iKfiumour. She 
h4^. mislaid a piece of money, artdhroltten a bot- 
tle of rose-water ; but one would believe /"had 
done ti Before three hours, at leabt, I daife say 
nothing. 

AxM. to- Anna. 
The whjleioreni^oB my uoole baa thuBdared 
N 



polities. Russia aad.tbe wbeia Ottoman em- 
pire bajire aKainatelf come upon the carpet. I 
h^ye listea^d wi^th the iidoft unwearying j^ . 
tieuftfe, and wid, " Yea," *^ No," " all tbfr better, 
d^ar uBole/' or, ^^all tbe worse, dear uncla," 
iiist as was in accordance with the old man^s 
f^eas. What did this help! |Ie became ever 
.aore and more jealous \ he ttiTned towards me^ 
^emed to perceive in my person a representa- 
t^e ef the Turkish empire, feH in a rage, so that 
F, in order not, to receive blows, Uke the SMh 
lime Porte» was obliged, in all haate» to malie 
my retreat through tbe door. I am quite vexed 
abottt the lost foreooon. 

Anna to Axsl. 

Five times this forenoon have I opened my 
mouth to begin ray little speech, and five times 
have I again dosed it. To Have prayed Ibr any- 
thing would certainly have been fhtitieee. Per 
my aunt sitting there in the eomer of her eeib, 
with closely pressed together lips and severe 
looks, appeared a living, No ! B»t this after- 
noon I 

AzBL TO Amwa. 

The old man is now faat, be ahaU net agaili 
escape. He is. taking his afternoon nap. I will ' 
take great care that he neither goea. out, nor that 
ainy one comes in to him, before I have been 
able to say : " I love Anna ; I must have h^ 
for my wife, or die !" 

Anna to Axel. ' 

Axel, how my heart beats ! My aunt also is 
taking her afternoon rest !' When she wakes I 
will speak with her. If she is only not too eoon 
wakened for them, her temper is not ^od — still 
Manette ! Do not mew so, there is the cream 
for my cOflfee ; lap and be qi/ret. Ah ! thefe 
l^uzzes a big ^y—4X will seat itself, perhaps, 
upoh her nose~no — my good aiigel, scticfit 
away ! Good, she sleeps quietly. But yet she 
will wake some time— and I shall speak. I 
tf^mb^e whilst I write. 

Axel, how my heart beats ! I hear it thtdb ! 
It is painful ! Art thou also in the same state 
of mind, Axel ! 

AxRi4 TO Anna. . 

My heart beats, certainly, quiclcer and mofe 
powerfully than the pendulum of a clock ; hut I ' 
wish, did it pain me ever so much, that it would , 
beat as. roi)gh1y as a coppersmith's bammer, SQ : 
that my excellent uncle, who entirely and wholly 
to pain and annoy me keeps sleeping on, might 
be awakeoed, hy.i^ No^hin^ is. so unbeajral^le 
4s to wait, t9 live in uncertamty — to hold on^r, 
self ready-r I bave coughed, sung, made a noise \ 
befo^^ his door,— rail in vain! As often as 1'.' 
listened, I have had the vexation of hearing hjm 
^nore, Had he not locked himself in, one could' 
have entered easily, blundered over tb^ sofa, or 
found out some other polite manner of waking 
the sjeeper." But now it is enough, to drive one ' 
rmad. t have the desire to set my cuftaws. on, 
' $re, only to bring ihp 6re dxucij p^st hia windows. ^ 

. ANN4r w AjfSH.. 

Do npt be nona^nsioal) J^k^\^ po^ptunit np fpUy* 
My aunt sleeps also, or pretendarto do ao; for 
as often as I have gone over to her and have 
looked at her» I )mve seen her opaaed eyes 
hastily olosa tb^ntaelvi^s. Most oet^iinly she 
haet renparkad tbat LaxFait her wa)PBfl<^ ^T 
aomeihing ta her. I^pfts tby Mjaoje sMif «ieej^^ 
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Axv& TO Anna. 
Sve^ and eternally. His long deep Veathinf 
drawa away the air from me at the same time ; 
it is jast as though I found myaeif in a cellar* 
Tault. Doea thy aunt still pretend to be alee^ 
iogt 



stm. 



Anna to Axil. 
What shall I do? 



Axel to Anna. 
Vexatioii! Now he has awoke, and has atolen 
forth like a mouse which is afraid ef the cat. I 
heard a slight rustle at his d oor. When I rushed 
out to see what this was, I heard, quite down 
below on the stairs, a dip-clap of galosches, 
which in.aU haste hurried out of the door. | 
ran after him, and eried, " Uncle ! uncle ! J have 
soroetiiiDg to say to you i '* * * To-morrow is also 
a day !** he answered, without looking back. I 
am IB despair. He has remarked something. 

Anna to Axel. 
Ah, Axel! my aunt has feigned sleep until 
sow. It is now late in the evening, the worst 
time of the day to make confessions to her. Let 
it then remain as thy uncle said, ** To-morrow !*' 
Ah, it seems to me as though I bad gained 
aoraething by this delay. 

AxxL TO Amik, 
A day of fruitless, painful waiting,-~a sleep- 
less night. See, this is my whole gain ! But 
to-morrow ! 

AxBL TO Anna. 

lAt midnight. 

I cannot aleep. Anna, I have dark forebodings 
— the morrow will bring us no good. I have 
now no inconsiderable sum of money in my 
hands. I have sold something. But, however, 
what has that to do with the affair 1 Anna, 
would it^-if our — but it will be best to speak 
about this when fate has decided. 

I believe, my best Anna, tbe midnight hour 
shews me ghosts. Anna. I feel deeply, that if 
you do not wander by my side, my whole life 
will be only a ghost, — ^that is, a horrible nothing ! 

♦ ♦♦*♦*♦ 

The clock strikes one, Anna. This stroke is 
our symbol^~v/e also are only one. In the 
morning hour of life we have united ourselves, — 
I know that nothing can separate us. Where- 
fore, then, do I write so seriously T Wherefore 
am I in such a gloomy mood t 

♦ »♦«♦♦♦ 

How slowly pass away the hours of the night ! 
Thinking of you, and writing to you, I endeavour 
to give wings to the minutes. Now, when every 
thing around me is so still and peaceful, I hear 
all the more distinctly the storm within roe — I 
cannot conceive how all can be so still, so silent, 
80 dead. Is not this the world — are not human 
beings here— do not passions wake in their bo- 
soms ? Do 1 live solitary, and have all the spir- 
its of disquiet which fled from reposing hearts 
assembled themselves in my breast 1 My gen- 
tle Anna, I feel it is a stormy ocean into which 
your gHntle soul will discharge itself. But then 
will all attain rest ! 



I have sought after peace — ^in vain, 
ted from you, I shall find it no more. The 
winged throbbing of the heart — and every throb 
a sentiment — ^how tbe minutes stretch tbem- 



seltca ^oM tafi» MemMs^! And 9wtrf tfaia^ 
around me is so peaceful. Listen ! the town* 
clock strikes two — ^will nothing then awake! 
Will no pain, no love» no yearning, raise its voic» 
through the night t All is still— I alone wake — 
yet there calls the watchman ; but how car^ 
lessJy be annopncee tu the world that the judg- 
ment comes! 

«■***«** 

It is mornings The world awa^s — ^I am no 
longer so solitary. Jt is day also m my soul, — 
I aoapeaceful. QThe hour is here. It means — 
now! 

Anna to Axbl. 

I have raceivad what yon have written t9 me 
last night. Axel, could you believe that you 
alone were a)¥ake 1 Did you not bear the beat- 
ing of my heart 1 O how extraordinary, that a 
tnixture of wood, moss, and lime, which is for 
you a floor and for me a ceiling, should prevent 
two human hearts from understanding each 
other ! Ah, Were this now only somewhat far* 
ther off— I tremble ! 

Axel to Anna. 

Still I have hope, beloved^ adored Anna *, still 
nothing is lost. This morning, whilst my uncle, 
drank bis coffee, I took courage, prayed to God ;. 
thought, Anna! drew breath, and went in to 
him. '*My best upcle !" I commenced quietly 
ai^ tolemnly — ^"My best nephew,'? answered 
he, " what shall * my best uncle' do t" •' Your 
goodness — " — " Now, what then-^— my good- 
ness 1" "I wish — I have." — ^'*I wish — I have 
—nay that was really excellent!" (The old 
man has always had an extremely unpleasant 
manner of repeating my words, and then they 
always sound as stupid again.) •* Dear uncle— 
I am in love!" "In love? Yes, thai I have 
easily remarked in the jaundiced complexion 
which thou hast had this halfyear past— this is 
the colour of love." "Mv uncle, the weal or 
woe of my whole life depends upon one single* 

word. O my best uncle, who '* Now came 

a man, whom I wished at the witch's monntain, 
with the papers into the room. ' " My son," said 
my uncle, "come again in a few hours — then 
we can speak farther with each other. Now I 
must see how afllkirs stand* between Turkey and 
llussia." I was precisely not in the mood to^ 
wait. I took the papers, stuck them in my 
pocket, and said in a firm tone, "First, uncle^ 
you must hear me.^* He stuck his fingers in his 
ears, fixed his eyes upon me like two claws, and 
cried, " Not one word* nol a breath ! Give me 
the papers this moment, or I will never listen 
to thee again." I cried, and cried again still 
louder. At length I must, like a little west* 
wind, giye way to the storm of the north. My 
uncle became again kind, and I went my way ; 
for he would neither have heard nor understood' 
me, as he had fixed his eyes upon his dear pa- 
pers. An hour will soon have past; yet another^ 
and tben I go. O my Anna, my only one » 
AxBL TO Anna. . * 

Turks and Russians, Russians and Turks^ 

what are they and their interests to me T— ^Straw 

— paper-cuttings ; and on their account must I 

sit here, as in a fiery furnace. Ah ! — now, Anna I 

Axel to Anna. 

It is/past !— All is lost^not a spark of hope 
remains — I cannot see what I write. 
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AMWA TO AtZh. 

And for me also— I receive a round No — and 
in sock hard terms! O Axel I now I feel for 
tlMr^wt tkne haw unspeakabljji I love yoa I 
' >Ar*t TO AWTA. 
*To faiimhle me ! To threaten me \ "Ridicu- 
lo«fr-i4!«*8fensical !'» To threaten to tnrn me 
0ttt of doors — ^me — ^yes, people donH know me ! 
Anna to Axel. 
My atint will marry me in a short time—but 
not to yoti. *• This man, said she, ** has his own 
bouse, his own equipage, and is besides a re- 
spectable man."— I was forced to laugh, Axel. 
I have said to her-j^thou, or no one ! 

Axel to Anna. 
■ Antia, let us fly ! Let us escape from these 
tyrants who will murder our happiftess! The 
earth is large, a little corner upon it can cer- 
tainly be found fpr ffs. All human beings are 
liot barbarians. You are mine. I conjure you, 
I command you to follow me. To-morrow, 
more about this. Hold yourself ready. Myde-. 
ten^inatioQ is irrfjaiaUbla. We fly i , 
. ' . ' AfnrA TO Axel. 

Axel, nor! This wi«ld be wrong. Axel, reJ* 
fleet. Axel, my friend, my beloved, calm your- 
self, for my sake ! 

Axel to Anna. 
Place yourself this evening, between ten and 
eleven, at the door which leads inta the neigh- 
bouring lane. Be quiet. All is ready, I have 
money. You are under my protection ; you go 
"With MB ; your duty is only to follow, me. Be- 
tween ten and eleven. 

Anna TO Axel. 
No, Axel! It is wr^og, it is uawise. We 
sin against the laws of God and man in order to 
plunge ourselves in misery. I love you above 
every thing ; but I need not,imd will not, follow 
you when ypu do not remain upon the good and 
right path. And were there no other obstacle, 
this is sufficient for me. My aunt is sickly and 
old, she has only me. I will not leave her thus. 
Axel,JCome to reflection — I pray, I beseech you I 
Axel to Anna. 
It is then you, you who will not— who refuse, 
whobreak— you, whom I believed mine ! Anna, 
Annav will you deceive me or yourself 1 That 
Tii% that estimable man — ^is it.net on hi» ae- 
count that you despise me and my poverty 1 Is 
be not at this moment with you — he^tbk man; 
•T-this detested Echtll Answer, Aana! 
Anna to Axel. 
I cannot answer to such a question. Axel, I 
love, I pity you. Axel, be the man who is wot* 
thy to be every thing to a woman. Be strong 
for her sake, be pure in thoughts as in wishes. 
Axel, my only, my beloved friend, be my 
support, be a model to me in this difllcult hour. 
Set me an example of submission, not to a 
stern and btrn(f fate, but to the ordination of an 
AU-wi8« Father, under whose support ^we al- 
'ways wander, let things be calm or desperate 
as thf?y may. Have patience ; we are yet in- 
deed so young ; let us ^ait ; let us be patient ; 
every thing may yet tarn to good. 

Axel to Anna. 
Yon are Very calm, ^yery discreet, very pa 
tfent, quite satisfied. ' I'linderataud you— Anna, 
Anna ! 



Anna Tp Axel. 
'What' shall I say to calm you, to make yoa 
jsatisfiedl I love you indescribably. Axel ; but 
for that very reason will I be worthy of you. 
Does a woman, indeed, ever preserve the es- 
teem of a k)ver, who submits blindly to his pat- 
stoo T ♦ 

Imagine, Axel, that you are some years older 
than you are (that cm appear natural .enougli- 
ivhen one is unhappy and in suffering, the mia* 
utes are then long, and bring experiences as if 
they were years); imagine that I am your 
daughter, what would you now say to me ! 
Would you not speak to me admonishingly t 
'Destroy hot for the petty felicity of one moment 
the whole life's happiness of yourself and your* 
friend. Be calm, wait for the time, that is of- 
ten the only ihin^, and the most prudent thing, 
which a person can do. He whom you love so^ 
inwardly, so inexpressibly, will some time do 
justice to her who would' rather suffer for him, 
through him, than pollute a heart which is con- 
secrated to him -and virtue, by an impure 
thought, an action— a c^ime against duty; 
Anna to Axel. 

Not a word from you 1 My Axel ! cari yott 
really be dissatisfied with meV Yes, Axel, i 
am calm— because I am resigned;— but happyl 
ah, that is past ! "-_ 

Will you not say one kind word to me! x 
need it so much. 

Anna to Axel. 

Axel, Axel, what wild demons must now ho 
raging in your soul I Axel, pray! Do you 
know at whose word the agitated waves of the 
sea became caUn t " And it was still." Pray 
to Him ! 

, Akna to Axel. 

heavens ! I am uneasy beyond all deacrip^ 
tion ! Axel, could I only see you for a fevr 
minutes ! How unhappy you must be ! Axel, 
how culpable you are if you despair, if you <6r 
one moment could forget, would forget, that 
Anna loves you. 

AifNA TO Axel. 

Do you know. Axel, what a woman's love 
means 1 Do you l^now that which she says io. 
the words—/ lope thee 1 Listen, Axel ! Your 
life is mine ; youri virtue, my honour ; your sor- 
row, your joy, are mine j your, strength, m^. 
si^pport i your courage, my hope,— but your fall, 
your disgrace— my death I 

Anna to Axel. • 
! Axel— -Axel— 1 know it, yoo have not come 
home for three nights. I have listened ; youir. 
foot during these hae never trodden that cham- 
ber. I savB yec^-yeatfifrday evening from ^h^^ 
window ; your look mw wild ; yow vWe^^er 
ing disturbed, your gait uncertain. Where do 
you go, Axel 1 . do not turn from me ! Oidy 
uptm the path of duty and of patience can yoa 
find Anna. Axel, Axel, turn back ! 
Anna to Ax«l, 

AxeU turn back t I cannot, I will not lose 
you ! Listen to me ! Seoi I weep, the tears 
wet the paper ; see these tears— they dim ixij 
eyes,— my Axel, turn back ! 

Anna to Axel. 

1 will cast no reproaches on yoci^'^fear net 
one word, which you would not hear^ not^ flue 



wo 

look which yoa would not wiah to see. I am 
rpadly your fVieud, your bri<ie~«haU b^ philips 
soine time your wife ! 

Absl. to Avju* 

Never-HieTer^DeYer t 

AwifA <»» Axtf^i 

On your breast will T lean and pray — (ot my 
Bjake-^orgive yourself! Let yon have done 
whatever you may—ny Axel— I stiU love yon 1 
Yours I am, yours 1 remain to be ! 
AzBL TO Khvk. 

Never— never more ! I am unworthy of you, 
Anna! I have forgotten— forgotten all, — you 
— myself— God ! I have gambled /—Ha, the 
tempter, the treacherous friend ! I have los^ 
every thing which I possess,— still more than I 
possess — the property of others. I must fly my 
country. Do not lean on my breast— a hell is 
there,— do not seize my hand — it is lUoody. 
Farewell I, Diip, poor maiden, if you ca|i. I— 
cidnnot did ! . 

AXBX. TO Amka. 

I had hardened aa^^aeff againafc all fom lQie» 
against all your tenderness^- had left your let- 
ters unopened. N^w I h^ve qpfPi^ed th^nqrrin 
order to allow some fire- drops yet toVuoi on tlpie 
burniug glow ef my des|^ir,r^in or4er, ^jf p<>s^i- 
ble, to become insane. It becai|^e ptberwise ; 
-^now tbA .loving, i^rds. Jbrong b,ei^ficiftiiy 
about my soul, like the evening qpw upon i\i^ 
hard parched earth. 

. Ann«> you, shall np*t dfespajf on my account— 
I myseJJ will not desp^air. ' I have erred grfev- 
oiifijy.— I win ^liffer and be reconciled: What 
caused my error! I know not— despair— jeal- 
ousy— hell! ' . / . 

Axel tq Anna. 

. Tqu will not say a word to me ! But, in- 
deed, am I worthy of it t, Can, indeed, the pure 
ajiigpl of Jieaven speak to thfe son of crime 1 

.' To-morrow evening I shall set off. A letter 
witl inform my uncle of every thing. He will 
riot refuse his forgiveness to his unhappy, nephr 
ew who has fled his country. Forgiveness f — 
that is the highest for which I can now hope. For- 
giyeness f What a word ; how blessed, to those 
Who are forgjven ! ' I beseech my utvcle to dis- 
inhertt me, and thereby to. pay my debts." I 
fear that he will not do the latter. Anna— in 
n^y niadness I horrdweda considerable sum 
from a friend, who is not tfcli, and has a^ifb 
and several little children.' Hie Idved me, be 
trusted me, he gave me all which he possessed ; 
f^Aeceived him^^gan^ledaway biat.4itt]ie)jeh.il- 
Aden's clothes and food. Now, wouli that I: 
could pay him v^tb- my blood ! fUn9)rse,;tbou 
\Wio with tiget-olaws reade§t5iB]r tieart; what 
good do'st thou do him -T-— J; 

Axel to' Anna, 
I have erred grievously ^ — haye deserved 
he&vy punishment. , IwH accuse myself before 
you— I must do ft. I knew that I sinned, and 
sinned nevertheless. ' It is past, peace is gone 
— the tittie'is goiiei when* J knew ribt remorse. 
It tiiy rage foi* m^ losses, I challenged my for- 
tunate opponent. 'I wounded him d^gferdusly 
— almost mortally. H^ wa^ carried home' ti> 
his mother — to his old mother ! He was her 
4»rjing— her only chijW,— perhaps i»ae n^y.dic, 
TTjQf* for jierl 
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Anna to Axel* 
Airelj^prii^! Let us pi'af f" 

AtKL to Anva. 
I cann^t^^^caanot now* 1 8ee,.fauiir^th6m<i!« 
the hungry little ^nes-rthj^ir deceived father. 

what am I b^pomiel 

I^QW I am rather M^r. Pi^ay for a^vAnBalf 

1 brieve in the power oginter^seasioQ. i aj^i. 
not worthy to pray. You are pure and good. 

This next uight I shall set oflT! I shaU gQ to- 
wards Germany— towards Kqrtb Germany. I 
shall offer myself for a sltuqition; sonjetliiiig 
may turn up fpr me to do. . 

AxsL TO Ai^oLk,. : . . 

My eyes burn— sleep fliej^ them— that is no 
wonder, If I cQUld only )veQp I but ibat ia too 
goo4 for m;e. I have souiethiog upon my ^eart 
which burdens^ whiclj gnaws it— that is the 
pang of conscienc/B. Anna., if yqu would lay 
ypur h,aud upqn my bre?\8tr-rbat aruJ really wor- 
tb^y tQ h.^yethis allevi^fiout . ' 

Anna to AxftL. 
Here, Axel, take these oprnm-drdpe, they will 
give you rest and slfifip.- Ajma prays for you ; 
Aim» w/Bieps fyx ypu J Aab4 loves ye*. . .^ 

Axel To Anna. 

I have also a little sister — d suffering child 

my father prayed me, upon his deathbed, to take 
care of her. I add her address ; when you can 
go to her-^-teTI her, that her poor brother — tell 
ner, that lie is dead. The ring which I Ariose 
will, if it be sold, siiffice for some nfionths to pay' 
for her board. When I Can; I will send her 
more, but through you. Thanks, affectionatte, 
good angel, for that which. you have sent up. 
To* night — in a few hoursr^I sha]! set offr-awlay 
firomyou! . - .. ^ 

Axel to Ann;a. ' ' ' ■-"•' • ' 

In two hours I shall set off. Cloihes Which 
I have sold have obtained money fol^'my Journey. 

Anna, you have been my gvfardian-an'^ejV I 
also have now beert able to pray,— latn quiet, 
resfffned-^I will suffer and conciliate'; T will 
agatb have hopes of myself You ha ve ■ not i^iv- 
en me up, God will- forgive jnoe, I will live, that 
I may bednme worthy -of this. . . r 

I must now take Jeave of you — of you, that iy 
to say, 6f happiness-s-and of every thing whicfe 
makes 'life dear to- me. But it is all my own* 
fault. . f n thi? soletoa marnenti when T am rfbout 
tar lake a lo«g, pertiape an eternal^ ftirewellf of = 
you, I W-iM lay open .my whole sooi* before yoa. 
What 1 say to you is tbetru^^, it will be a com- 
fort to yoij, ^nd will presefye y,i>a,x, p«eape.at a 
tjm^ w(ien A^el will be. so %. rennpYed^oni you« 
i,.I;belieyp on, God, the Merciful) AJl-wise, and< 
Opaflipjiie^nt. I am a. Christian, according to. 
my belief ; th.^t my. future /actions may tes<lify 
to this beli($r, let us both pray — ^.to |}im V^bo giyps- 
t^jie power J, 

J hejieve .tha|i you, :my Anna, love me,-Tand 
tljst, w^her/eyer my restless ex;istence may bd 
cas^ upoi) the ee^nh, one heart will feel with me, 
(me thought will follow me. The ,sweet con- 
sciousness* of the steady presence of an angel i 

This firm belief will sgstainingly unite itself 
in my heart with the remenrib ranee of my trans- 
gression—my crimes — will steel it against tenpp- 
taiiohs, and will form out of me that imprqyed 
person whom Anna could love. ' \ ^ 
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•. hstL te Auk*. 

I i^df an hour later. 

I fa«f« Hot yet Mi^Qght yoa to forgiTe me, 
and yet have done you so much wrong. Axel, 
weak and violent, was not worthy of you, Anna. 
Pardon him, however ; in one thing he was 
MroDg— ^in his lov6— and this will endure in his 
breast to his last breal^h. Torgive him all your 
teats— see, mine fl^w, — ^welcome, vou compan* 
ions of misfortune, bathe her feet I Tears of 
repentance, of love, of pain, and of joy — ^flow, 
'flow ; that w^iich ye can win is forgiveness 1 

Yodr lock of hair — may t keep it ? I will hear 
it upon my heart ; arid a stranger, wandering 
solitarily aWut the world, I shall still hav6 some- 
thing with me I^M ViH sfieak'^o me of the an- 
gel >#^ho tras mine. 

Wkf tnSneM* ihln^ no iWtger 1 I hAVe still 
dtife Word to 8*y— rtiy last Word— 4ib, a heavy 
ivort ! Anna, you tire free ! I have no longer 
ii rtghi ovet your hatid. 

' AiterdWK)Q¥i8dt^ihM,Ainiai8 A^! Ite- 
•tt/rti yo«r rfinf . 
'' NoWilHslitanehdt 

[Elebtn o*dbeh. 

< Tlile tiOtris ttome. I have stood dt the "win- 

'd6Mr told eontHteplate^ ttte heaivens. The stats 

l^rtfkle brig^tfly-^brightiyas on that efeaing,— 

Vott sttn remehiber iti wlie* we exchanged 

"^ihrgB, looked op to heaven, and Were1]fled««d as 

' ungels. The evening star s^one then updn bs 

mildly ^M dseriy. Now and then, Atoa, vrtken 

mournful memories of depurted houss may not 

M uh^eliwaie to yoa, thea ghioce 'upw^Td to 

/this ratart and think oaAaceK Often inion^y 

« ]ug4U« will hi9.|^iice in joy aAd.Mirrow be riv- 

duM i^pon it. 

The iniftutes epeed on.. GkKl bless .yoO) ny 
' Anna« may hie angels defend thee ! 
. Sweden shaU* {4ease 6od» one day see ag m a 
; (Worthier eon. . 

(, ) my Qoiaitry ! may I in tbe bosom of thy 
earth, which bore my <^radie, find my gfave^ 
!Pvfoiob' Arnia will wet with a tear. 
'I. . My youthi my joy, my eoMintty, say Mnu^^ 
rah! flU^aU-^fai«weU! 

AmrA *ro Axkl. 

Axel, l^tet Ax^, <do not set off to-night ! Do 
m^neKStt t<Miigfat> upon my knees I pray this 
fp&ak you. neriiafn yet 6ne day ,-*M>h the follow* 
jiig nigM you way set off, if in l^e mean tnaae 
^IMktgti do riOt'^htttge'^I — ah, I dare not give you 
hopes, which may be easily deceived ; but^r- 
haps,'0 Axel, perfaf^ps we in$^y find means to pay 
,',2roOc .d0b^ Delay ooiy this one day> Anna 
■^raya yoif. 

i ■ ' ■■ ■ AxifL TO Atmi. 
' Why delay 1— 4bat for wbteh ytm hdpe is •an 
^Uttpos^ibJUty,--^, ye«i knew not what it is to 
delay when e^ety thing oo ■ ■■ ^ tt is as if in the 
•4^th*8tmggl6 'fme would defet the end. Aiid 
'Ivhyi Ibr'^n imi)oseibiK(y ! Y^ enee dnore 
"these fiainAtt feelings-^M otfee iMOfe'to take 
leave II Bitt yott wi«h it ! 

'' ^ ' AxpL TO Anna. 

" "VV^hy do you hot write t The hOftta Weep dn 
§6 slowly. ' I suffer grievously, but the thought 
thiftt yoa have ^VH^d it does laoiQ good. / 

Aa^ TO Anna. 

Kot fk wpTfi from you I > Wb^t .can it- mwan ! 
it is already evening — ^a portentous and stormy 



evening-~Anna« in my heart it is still more por- 
tentous. iWrite a pacii'ying word to me. ] 
Axel to Anna. 

My soul is so unhappy — so irritable,— I hava 
suffered so much, I suffer still infinitely* AH 
wild tormenting spirits are still so near to me ; 
fear to provoke them ! Anna, say one word 
tQ me ! 

Axel to Anna. 

And yet I tcill, I must, seek for peace with yoji. 
You cannot deceive me. Yes, I feel it-^you 
might murder me — I would kiss the dagger and 
still believe on you. 

Axel to Anna. 

Lieutenant Papperto is with yon ! ^ How ca« 
he go so ofteni when I find it impossible to ob- 
tain an entrance— and at the same time so latjd % 
Why is he with you 1 Is it he who will pay my 
debte ; or,, perhaps yoa apd he together 1 I aim 
really eictremely affected ! 

Axel to Anna. 

Atma, I confide in you^^yes, I confide in yan, 
'-^thoogb — but I am unhappy, in deapalfar,-*'*Mll 
me What ydu da, what yon wish 1 

Axel to Anwa. 
' I have beeti told, that Lietrtenant Pa))peitohaa 
resigned in your ftivour a cfonsiderable propeity 
whieh had been left to yon jn common by a nter 
relation — a relation, heaven knows who it wiM ; 
ftyr my part, God himself be with ns ! I haf¥o 
been told that yon embtaeed Lieutenant Papp^r- 
to-^ln iiis arms. On his bosom, htave "Wept. . I 
bave been told ihtu you are bein>thed. A bttby 
friend has hastened to gladden me With tbehe 
tidings. Is it trae, Anna 1 Death and the dev- 
il, ife it true ! • 

Axai. TO Anita 

Ami&» a ytou afe thua^if yon have tans fer- 
salden ln«H^yottF»elf^-^^fa&t wHl beaome of iMy 
Anna 1 In Whom abaU I still believei < 

AX«L TO AN»A. *< 

YOffi* f(ilenee is sin answer. Then it is triie. 
Ha, Woman, woman ! Snake, mdnaterl H) 
where, can I find, the true -repression 1 Whero 
oan I get words to describe my feeUagsl De- 
testi^ble payment <>f my debts ! Payment with 
the selling of a soal. Ha, ha, ha, ba ! Do you 
uaderstAAd me ? I vnrite down my l«ugtiter^— 
ha, ha, ha ! Thus I shall set off on my joornegr, 
rich in sad experience. It ia bow nlghtF-4he 
lioi^r tg'come — hurrah ! Welcome storm- wind, 
which salutes my forehead as a brother, and 
danoee upon my nocturnal w#y. Yes, noeiiir- 
nal, nocturnal ! Farewell, Anna, I leave you 
my cur . I pity you ! 

Anna to Axel. 
, Axel, Axel, stav f Ah, forgive ! I could not 
tvrite eatlier. Trie brightest light suddenly in 
the deepest darkness — ^that would be too much 
— I could not bear it. Emil is a noble man — I 
have embraced him — but for your sake. I can 
now no more, f am thineV Axel, thine ! 

J^VTSK TO Axel. 
I am very ill. Oh, t never, thought that hap- 
piness coold be so oppressive— I am not able |o 
bear it. Axel» we are rich ! Lieutenant Pap- 
perto wiU unite us^ will move oar relationa. 
L-- — , whom you wounded, will sot die. Yo«r 
debts will be paijd,— all will be good. Popr 
Axel, how i have pitied you ! Forgive me all 
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yoar disqaiet, your despair. I was not in a 
state to give yon an explanation, snch to yon 
ought to hare had, and as you desired. 
Anwa to Axsl 

[A day Istir. 
My illness increases, but I am perfectly con- 
scious. I draw together my bed-curtains, say 
that I will sleep, but write to you. I fear, how* 
ever, that it will be illegible. If I die, then I 
can and will leave my properly to you. With 
one part of it, pay your debts ; with the rest, 
seek to make yourself^ and others, bappy ; but 
never play. Axel, never more ! 
Anna to Axel. 

[A day later. 

Prepare yourself fbr all, my friend ; I have, 

perhaps, only one day'longer to live. Axel, do 

not give yourself op to despair. I will never 

lea^e you. You will not wander lonesome 

' through the world, whether you meet with joy 
or sorrow ; your Anna will invisibly attend you, 
true as when she yet wore your ring, as a child 
•f bearen, still the bride of her AxeL Onght, 

. indeedv two souls, whish haVe once found each 
other, ever to become separated by anything 1 
Should two flames, which have united, part and 
burn each for itself 1 O no ! my spirit will float 
around you — be near to you^— attenc^ you ever. 
You will feel it near to you, delicious as a breath 
«f spring, or as the fragrance of flowers — or as 
a caress, a kiss, pure ^nd gentle as a moonbeam. 
When you feel yourself good, strong ; or when 

. yoi; feel yourself happy, xM)nsoled, or full of 
hop<^ or only calm, — then think that your Anna 
}B near you. 

Anna to Axel. 
Now, for the first time, now I understand that 
glorious apparition which so affected me. The 
ahgels of faith, of love, and of hope, beside a 
frave, illumined by the glorious sun of God. It 
has reference to you, my Axel. From the quiet 
grave, where.Anna will soon repose, will these 
.i^Foe shew you the way home, where she 

. awaits you, 

"•Anna t6 Axbl. 
My consciousness begins to be cotffused. Yet 
a few words to yod, my Axel, although I do not 
know whether I have not already written them. 
My property I have left to you. I could do so 
according to law and right. W^ith one part 

• thereof, you must pay your debts - — 

My Axel, do not gamble again. With the 
remainder, you most make yourself and others 
bappy. If you marry, be a good husband. 

Not violent 

Not jealous 

Not a gambler 

A wife suffers much from t^iese failings. It 
is wrong and cruel to distress her who looks for 
her entire happiness from you. 
T Be good to the poor. > 

Be unjust to no one. Fight no duel. 

Blood demands blood. Fear God. 

Think bn Anna ! 

Axet/to Anna.' 
' That which I shall now do I tell you before* 
liand, that you may be prepared for it, and not 
be shocked. I shall come down to you-^knork 

• down the drawing-room door — knock down all 
the doors, if they are locked — ^knoek everybody 
idown, or dead, who will keep me back— -go in, | 
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and seat myself near yon, that I may, with the 
strength of a despair which will compel fate to 
my sMe 4ind conquer death itself, retain your 
angel soul in your ang^ body; i foUow-.these 
lines. 

Axel to Anna. 

iThree days later. 

I came to you, Anna, wild, in nameless de- 
spair — saw you — was calm, and learned to pray. 
I saw you almost about to leave me, and to de- 
part to a better home, which is so well knovni 
to you, but from which I was excluded, — and 
was able again to pray. You are again given 
to me — ^to earth and to fne. And now, angel of 
heaven, teach me Xo pray — and to give thanks. 
AxBK. TO Anna. 

[A day later. 

They will not, allow me to be with you; you 
require rest, they say. Yes, my Anna, I coa- 
fees that my nature has no resemblance to the 
west wind ; but it shall ever more and more 
acquire it. Your.last letter, lay Anna, .shall al- 
ways rest on my heart ; like a talisman, itsb^ll 
there operate against all that is«evil, and fox all 
that4s good. I have embraced Emil as my hen- 
efactor and friend. We have been toigettKir to- 
day, to L— 7— , piy opponent, and the saofij^ 
of my fury> He is out of all dagger. I turned 
myself to his mother with the diflScult word 
pardtm (which, alas, is now become customa^ 
to me), and, with a shake of the. hand, L*^p-*<^ 
and I have promised never to play again. 
=* ' AzBC TO Anna. 

Through the care of the noble-minded Emil 
are my debts already paid. Oh, I am not wor* 
thy<if my happiness ! It weighs upon nk^,-*-it 
almost weighs me down. If I for one year 
were a Trappist, were to wear a hair shirt, 
were to scourge myself a little every day, to lie 
upon nails, to go about silently and with eyes 
cast down, not to see the sun, and to dig my 
own grave, — then I fancjy I should gain a httle 
more courage to become happy. 

I said this also in the fblness of my heart to 
Emil. He laughed, and asked whether, as the 
beginning of my designed penance, I would not 
impose upon myself the not seeing Anna again 
for a month's time. It would be just as good 
to bury me at once! Anna, you are my^lile,, 
my all The austerity of the Trappist life is 
nothing, all physical martyrdom is .mere child's 
play ; but not to see you — see, that is martyr- 
dom, that is death ! 

AxBi« TO Anna. 

I would that I could with my breath snek^up 
the time, and thereby bring on the quicker^the 
moment when I may again see you ; and yet I 
enjoy drop by drop- this time, of which every 
minute conveys to you more power of lifoi more 
strength. Fear not my presence, my dear Anna ; 
I will be quiet, calm, immoveable as your qIog^ 
if I might only reckon the hours by it near to 
you. I w|mt to see what they give yon, and 
how they nurse you. Do not take any mofa 
medicine ; it does no good when people.are get- 
ting better, excepting that it spoils one's teeth, 
and teaches one to make faces. Do liol lake 
anything but what is agreeable, to you, let peo- 
ple say what they may ! 

Axbl to Anna. 

Wait, and wait, and wait» for ever! Tpa 
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-good people, who ^ ealmty and so immov^ably 
: admonish to patience, and waitmg,' and quiet- 
ness. Heaven must have made jMUj in its anger, 
-oulft of 80 mtt€h earth, that you cannot conceive 
to yourselves an idea of fire and air. Your ba- 
rometer, which perpetually. stands at the monot- 
'OncKis height of steady and fine wea^h^, has not 
the least thing in common with that which for 
ever falls and rises in sensitive hearts — from 
repose to storm — from sunshine to rain. God 
t)less you, ye good folks ! I am sorry for you 
'With my whole heart. 

•Axel to Awi^a. 
It is you, Anna, whom 1 have to thank, that 
I no longer feel those oppressive pangs, those 
«£nawings of conscience. Fear not, my Anna, 
.that although the consequences of my trans- 
gressions — crimes they were — through the mer- 
*«y of God, were so soon abrogated,-^fear not 
that the remembrance will ever be extinguished 
in my soul. I shali never forget them I — f will 
remind myself every moment how fervently I 
-must strive afler making you forget what I;Once 
^as. My gentle Anna, thou only shflU forget it. 

Anna to Axel. 
can hold the pen once more f — can again 
•write to Axel-*<nmy Axel ! Yet you must not 
«ome down to me ; T am still too weak. To see 
you again, with the full consciousness — with 
the full feeling of our happiness — for that I am 
■«tiU too weak. 

, Anna to Axbl, 

My thanks. Axel, for the flowers, frait, and 
-4^11 which you have sent to me. My chamber 
«iow' reeembles a beautiful garden. My aunt, 
.^to be sure, is not satisfied with this change ; but 
she does not trust herself to say one word 
against it. Ever since the moment when you 
from the sill of my chamheivdoor set her up aiofl 
on the bookcase, and besought her td be quiet, 
slie has bad such a panic fear of you that she 
never ventures to touch anything \^hieh comes 
from you. She seems to dread that an electrical 
.apark may start forth from the thing which you 
have handled. As fer as concerns myself, I find 
the flowers so beautiful, the fruit ao good, that 
J see myself sorrounded by them with the most 
:J^eartf%lt satisfaction, although they come from' 
the wild, violent Axel. 

Axel, we have been, however, unjust towards 
•our relations. We wished to plunge into misery, 
^^they wished to hinder our doing so. Were 
they wrong in doing sol They were perhaps 
.too stern, but their intention was good. 

Axbl to Anna. 
You find yourself worse to-day, Rosina tells 
ine — the too strong smell of the flowers. Oh ! 
I, bird of ill luck ! Pull them out, and fling all 
the pots out of the window, this very moment, 
t>lherwise I shall come and do it myself. Anna, 
may 1 1 Anna, let me come ! 

Anna to Axel. 
Out of compassion for the heads of the poor 
passers by, and out of justice to the innocent 
flower- pots themselves, they are not thrown out 
of the window, but only carried outM'nto another 
room ; where I, for the first time, will again see 
«ny Axel, when I have strength enough for it. 
You may not come, to me. In the mean time, 
<be quite easy about me — I am now well again. 



Axel to Anna. 
Now G6d be praised ! — that is all I can say. 
Should not you, however, perhaps, take a 
strengthening medicine 1 Ask the doctor, dear- 
est Anna. Or it is ths best that I should speak 
with him when he comes from you — the happy 
fellow ! 

Anna to Axel.. 
We shall see whether you recognise me. Axel, 
when you see me again. I am very much 
changed b^ my illness ; thin, pale, with sunken 
eyes and cheeks; not any longer pretty, no 
longer like the Crown Princess in the least. 

Axel to Anna. 
Look, Anna, I imagine to myself that yon are 
become lame — ^that your eyes are little and 
squinting like your aunt'fr— that your nose is flat, 
your teeth black, your hand's green, your feet 
big. I imagine to myself that my Anna is be- 
come thus through my fault; my Anna, with 
her angelrheart, her heavenly goodness. And 
at the feet of this Anna, I long, I burn with im- 
patience; to throw myself, and to say to her — 
" Anna, I am unworthy of you, but I love you 
indescribably. Despise me not — ^thrust me not 
away — love me for my love's sake. Be agai'n 
pioor-^but be mine ; and as a begging-gipsy, I 
will nevertheless every day of my life thauk 
heaven and you for a happiness whose excess I 
am unable to bear. 

Anna to Axel. 
fanatic ! I fear your wings will not carry 
you far. Be calm in the. mean time — you will 
not be so severely tried. Anna is no longer 
lovely — ^but thus she does not look. But Axel, 
when will you be less violent, less eccentric, 
when more reasonable ! 

Axel to Anna. 
When you are my wife ; when I see you, hear 
you, am with you every day, every hour. Yet 
that which I lately wrote was no exaggeration, 
no fanaticism ; it was my heart's most inward, 
truest feeling. 

Anna to Axel. 
the indescribably charming air of spring * 
I enjoy it through the open window, sitting 
among your flowers, The sun penetrates me 
with new life and. new warmth. The birds 
twitter upon the budding trees of the terrace ; 
all is beautiful, mild, and glorious ! If there he 
a feeling on earth that is delicious and blesses, 
that calls forth sweet tears of joy and of peace, 
it i$ after a bed of sickness and pain, when one 
awakens again to life — to a life, where only 
spring airs, and only flowers, beckon to us. How 
quiet, how pure, is all within us ! How acces- 
sible are we to joy, how inclined to all that is 
good ! I have to-day, in beautiful, inestimable 
moments, saluted life, and have inwardly thank- 
ed the All-good Giver of it. To-morrow, Axel, 
I expect you ; to-morrow, about noon. 

Axel to Anna. 
To-morrow ! I cannot say more ; nay, all lies 
in the word — to-morrow ! 

Anna to Axel. 
We will be quiet and calm. Axel. We were 
children before, — now we are become old. We 
have sufiered — do not let us forget that. Like 
tempests, which purify the air, are the passions 
to the soul. When they have ceased to rage, 
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may thej also have been so to us. Axel, we 
will be qttiet, clear, pure, and fuU of peace, like 
this beautiful spring day. 

To-day» about noon, Axel. I have selected 
the raost beautiful oranges, that I may eat them 
with you. You must also see how well your 
flowers have been cared for. To watec ttfem, 
and attend to them, has been the first and dear- 
est exercise of my returning strength. 
AxKL TO Anna. 

I have seen you ! For several hours I hsrve 
QOt been able to write. Now it is evening — 
dark, silent, calm, — ^now I am stiUeo:. But I 
know one thing only ; I feel one thing ; I have 
seen you ! 

Ax«L TO Anna. 

* Anna, yon are divinely good — angelically 

beautiful 1 O you have nothing earthly about 

' you ! Your love, Anna ! O that is every thing 

ibr me ! 

Axel TO Anna. 

How charming were you in the white simple 
dress f Dress always thus, Anna I White does 
not beoome every one, but this colour seems 
made for you — you snow-white innocence. 
How you sate there in the bright flower world, 
80 simple, so white, so inexpressibly lovely! 
you seemed to me a pure angel, whose lofty hu- 
mility ought to xeceive the homage of all the 
greatness of the earth. For one moment it ffiHl 
like a veil before my eyes ; I took this for a 
cloud which floated around you, and I fancied 
for one mconsiderate minute, that you were 
being floated away to the land which is high 
trbove the donds. At your knees, your hands 
in mine, my lips upon yours, I awoke— saw you 
-Hsaw myself— saw the earth — No, heaven ! 
Axel to Anna. 

I can scarcely accustom myself to iny happi- 
ness, so sudden, so great, so undeserved, as it ig. 
Every morning it surprises me almost like an 
earthquake. And I must, indeed, speak Annans 
sweet name fifty times before the stormy beat- 
ing of my heart becomes calmer. 

Now I must see Emit, and tell him that he is 
an angel i will go to him. Ah, there be cotlies 
even to me. 

Axel to Anna. 

A house bought — furniture ; the domestic 
management brought into order— my business 
arranged ; the banns published to-day— in eight 
days the marriage ! " EmiJ, who art thou 1 
Art thoil an angel— a God 1" ** I am— Anna*8 
lover !'* " O the thous — ^you should leave that !" 
"I will be your common fViend:" " You may 
never come into my hoase i" ** Thither shall I 
—not now— I will take a journey." ** But you 
come again, however ?** " As a married man. 
Farewell, Axel ! be worthy of Anna, be happy !" 

This Emil— and— and I ! Anna, how does 
this Emil please you ? 



Anna to Axsl. 

He is better, nobler than Axel; but I only 
love Axel ; so unreasonable, so inexplicable is 
the human heart, so weak is mine. Do youM- 
proach me, Axel 1 

AxBL TO Anna. 

Anna, reconcile me with myself. I ttm not 
worthy of you, I never can be ! 
Anna to Axel. 

I love you— and in a few days will be your 
wife— who from you expects her whole well-be- 
ing — her whole happiness. 

Your little sister shall eoine to us. I will be 
ber mother. 

AXKL TO Anna. 

:If the angels of heaven would take in batid to 
imdte peopte wise and good by benefits^ I would 
bet tett to one that they would succeed. 

I wi-ite nd more to you, Anna— *I temafn \titlk 
you. 

Notes remind me only of bolted doors, of jeal- 
ousy, mistrusts and despair; and away with 
bo^ed -doors, with black despair, black jealou^, 
an^ all black tbing8,*^yes, even with ink — avtray 
with it ! May these between my wife and me 
never becoHie necessary ! 

Anna to Axsl. 

Ameni 

Janns to H«a stsTER TTlla. 

Bo you know, dear Ulla, the eorrespondence» 
as it was called, is now at an end. The whole 
spring-time have I been running up stairs and 
down stains witli little written bits of paper, eall- 
ed notes, between a young lady and a yoong ge^i- 
tlemaa AM I had always the whHe a pair of 
boots or shoes, which I was always cleaning In 
my hand, and I looked as innocent as a bhiok- 
ing-bottle, Aod do you know that for every neCe 
wbieb I delivered in the stated place, I got one, 
or indeed two» three shillings, and several tim«is 
« whole dollar in my pocket. Sefferal times I 
received « few. good sound boxes on my ear fhnn 
the young gentleman, who was passionate be- 
yond measure ; and indeed for this reason, be- 
cause I bad not a aote, whilst he declared thnt 
I must heve one, namely, from the young lody. 
For whiob^ however, I afterwards received as a 
plaster, a tw^ve-shiliing note, so that I would 
willingly have had more of them. 

How ttumy notes there were iritogetber is more 
than my .poor -head can count. The smn and 
substance is, that I have scraped together thirty 
rix-<loHars ; that I shall leave the dear city of 
Stockholm, where a bit of bread and butter costa 
more than the whoje stomach is worth ; that I 
hasten home towards Smaland, buy our mother 
a little house, and after all my drudgery settle 
down with her in quiet. Here I am no longer 
of any use. The correspondence is at an end. 
The . gentlefolks are married. God give tliem 
Hi^ peace ! 
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I BAD a peculiar method pf wandering with- 
out very much pain along the stormy paih of 
life, although, in a physical as well as in a moral 
sense, 1 wandered, almost barefoot^ — ^I hoptd^ 
lioped from day to day; in the morning my 
2»ope5 rested on evening, in the evening on the 
morning; in the auiramn upon the apring, in 
spring npon the auiamn ; from this year to the 
neziy and ihus^ anoid mere hopes, I had p«a$ed 
through nearly thirty years oi^my life, without, 
of «11 my privations^ painful^ perceiving the 
want of anything but whole boots* Nevenhe- 
. less, I consoled myself easily for this out of doors 
in the open air, but in a dmwiBg^room it always 

fave me an uneasy manner to iiave to tarn the 
eels, ai being the .]^ least torn, to the front. 
Much more oppressive was U to me, truly, that 
1 could in the abodes of misery oiUy console with 
kind words. 

I eomforted myseli^ like a thousand others, by 
a hopeful glance upon the rolling wheel x4 for- 
tune, and with the philosophical rentark, ''when 
the time cornea^ comes the counsel." 

As a poor assistant to a eonntiy clei^iaan 
with a narrow income and meagre table, morally 
becoming mouldy in the company of the scolding 
housekeeper, of the willingly focldled oleigyman, 
of a ibolish young gentleman, and the daughters 
of the hpuse, who, with high shoulders and 
turned-in-to^s, went from morning to night pay- 
ing visits, I felt a peculiarly strange emotion of 
tenderness and joy as one of my acquaintance 
informed me hy writmg, that my uncle, the Mer- 
chant Pi', in Stockholm, to me personally 
unknown, now lav dying, and in a paroxysm of 
kindred afiection Lad inquired afler his good-for- 
nothing nephew. 

With a nat, meagre little bundle and a million 

of rich hopes, the grateful nephew now a41ow8 

himself to be shook up hill and down hill, upon 

an uncommonly uncomfortable and stifif-neoked 

' peasant-cart, and arrived Jhead-over-h^els in the 

* capital. 

In tbetnn where 1 alighted I ordered for my- 
- self a little — only a very little breakfast,— a trifle 
. -^ bit of bread and buttes— a few eggs. 

The landlord and a fat gentleman walked up 
and down the saloon and chatted. *' Nay, that I 
must say," said the fat gentleman, " this Mer- 
chant P -, who died the day before yester- 
day, he was a fine fellow." 

"Yes, yes," thought I; "aha, aha, a fine fel- 
low, who had heaps of money ! Hear you, my 
friend,"' (to the waiter), " could not you get me a 
bit of venison, or some other solid dish 1 Hear 
you, a cup of bouillon would not be amiss. Look 
after it, but quick!" 

"Yes," said mine host now, "it is strong I 
Thirty thousand dollars, and they baako 1 No- 
body in the whole world could have dreamed of 
it — thirty thousand!" 

" Thirty thousand !" repeated I, in my exult- 
ant soul, " thirty thousand ! Hear, youths wait- 
er! Make haste, give me here thirty thou-^- — ; 
no, give me here banko, no, give roe here a 
glass of wine, I mean ;" and from iead to heart \ 
. O . 



there sang in me, amid the trninpetrbeat of every 
pulse in alternating echoes, " Thirty thousand I 
Thirty thousand !" 

"Yes," continued the fat gentleman, <'and 
would you believe that in the mass of debts there 
are nine hundred dollars for cutlets, and five 
thousand dollars for champagne. And now all 
his ereditoiB stand there prettily, and t^n their 
mouths; all the thii^ in the house are haidly 
worth two fiirthings; and oat of the house they 
find as the only indemnification— a calasch 1" 

"Aha, that is something quite different t Hepr 
you, youth, waiter t E^, come you here ! take 
that meat, and the bouilUm, and the wine «way^ 
again ; and hear you, observe well, that I have 
not eat a morsel of all this. How could i, in* 
deed; I that ever since I opened my eves this 
moving have done nothing else Vm eat (a horri- 
ble untruth !) and it just now oocois to me that it 
would thev^ore be unnecessary to pay money for 
such a superfluous feast." 

"But yeu have actually ordered it," replied 
the waiter in a state of excitement. 

"Mv. friend," I replied, ^d seised myself be- 
hind me ear, a place whence pec^le, who are in 
eia^barxassment, are accustomed la some sort of 
V?ay to obtain the necessary help; "my ftiend, 
it was f mistake /or which I must nx»t be pun* 
ished; for it was not my fault that a rich heir, 
lor whon I ordered the breakihst, is all at once 
become poor,— -yes, poorer than many a poor 
devil, because lie has lost more than the half of 
his present means upon the future. If he, uiKier 
these circumstances, as you may well imagine, 
cannot pay for a dear breakfast, yet it does not 
prevent my paying for the eggs which I have de* 
voured, and giving you over and above some- 
thing handsome for your trouble, as business 
compels me to move off from here immediately.4'^ 

By my excellent logie, and the "something 
handsome," I removed from my throat, with a 
bleeding heart and watering mouth, that dear 
breakfast, and wandered forth into the city, with 
my little bundle under my an», to seek for a 
cheep room, whilst I considered where I was to 
get the money for it. 

In Gonaequenoe of the violent coming in con- 
tact of hope and reality I had a little headache. 
But when I saw upon my ramble a gentleno^, 
ornamented with ribbons and stars, alight i'rom 
a magnificent carriage, who had a pale yello.w 
complexion, 'a deeply wrinkled brow, and above 
his eyebrows an intelligible trace of iH-humour ; 
when- 1 saw a young coiint, with whom I had be- 
come acquainted in the University of Upsala, 
walking along as if he were about to fall on his 
nose from 9t^ and weariness of li&, 1 held up 
my bead, inhaled the air, which accidentally (un- 
fortunately) . at thifit place was filled with the 
smell of smoked sausage, and exti^d poverty 
and a pure hAart.c 

I found at length, in a remote street, a little 
room, which was more suited to my gloomy prots- 
pects than to the bright hopes whieh I cheriafe^d 
two hours before. 

I had obtained permission to spend the winter 
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in Stockholm, and had thought of spending it in 
quite a different way to what now was to be ex- 
pected. Bui what was to be done? To let the 
courage sink was the worst of all ; to lay the 
hands in the lap and look up to heaven, not 
■much better. " The sun breaks forth when one 
least expects it/' thought I, as heavy autumn 
clouds descended upon the city. I determined to 
\i5e all the means I could to obtain for myself a 
decent subsistence, with a somewhat pleasanter 
' prospect for the future, than was opened to me 
wnder the miserable protection of Pastor G., and, 
in the mean lime, to earn my daily biead by 
copying, — a sorrowful expedient in a sorroTtful 
-condition. 

Thus I passed my days amid fruitless endeav- 
i>tkrs to find ears which might not be deaf, amid 
the heartwearing occupation of writing out fair- 
ly the empty productions of empty heads, with 
iny dinners oecoming more and more scanty, and 
vtth ascending hopes, until that evening against 
-tirhose date I afterwaixis made a cross in my cal- 
endar. - 

My host had just left me with the friendly ad- 
monition to pav the first quarter's rent on the fol- 
lowing day, if i did not prefer (the politeness is 
French) to march forth again with bag and bag- 
frage on a voyage of discovery throtigh the streets 
of the city. 

It was just eight o'clock, on an indescribably 
cold November evening, when I was revived 
'with this affectionate salutation on my return 
from a visit to a sick person, for whom I, per- 
- haps — really somewhat inconsiderately, had emp- 
tied my purse. 

I snuffed my sleepy thin candle with ray fin- 
gers, and glanced around the little dark chamber, 
for the further use of which I must soon see my- 
self compelled to gold-making. 

« Diogenes dwek worse," sighed I, with a sub- 
missive mind, as I drew a lame table from the 
-window where the wind and rain were not con- 
•tented to stop outside. At that moment ray eye 
fell upon a brilliantly blazing fire in a kitchen, 
•which lay Tantalus-like directly opposite to my 
modest room, where the lire-place was as dark as 
possible. "Cooks, men ahd women, have the 
happiest lot of all serving mortals !" thought I, as 
with a secret desire to play that fire-tending game, 
I contemplated the Well-fed dame, amid iron-pots 
and stewpans, standing there like an empress in 
the glory of the fire light, and with the^retongs- 
«ceptre rummaging about majestically in the 
glowing realm. 

A story higher, I had, through a window, 
which was concealed by no envious curtain, the 
view into a brightly lighted /room, where a nu- 
merous family were assembled round a tea^-taMe 
covered with cups and bread-baskets. 

I was stiff in tny whole body, from cold and 
damp. How empty it was in that part which 
may be called the magazine, I do not say; but. 
Ah, Lord God ! thought I, if, however, that pret- 
ty girl, who over there takes a cup of tea-nectar 
and rich splendid rusks to that fat gentleman 
who, from satiety, can hardly raise himself from 
Che sofe, would but reach out her lovely hand a 
little further, and could — she would With a thou- 
sand kisses»— in vain !— ah, the satiated gentle- 
man takes his cup; he steeps and steeps his rusk 
-with such eternal slowness— it might be w4ne. 
INow the charming girl caresses him. F am cu- 
rious whether it is the dear papa himself, or the 
uncle, or, perhaps—. Ah, the enviable mortal I 
But DO, it is quite impossible ^ he is at least for-« 



ty vears older than she. See, that indeed mast 
be his wifc^an elderly lady, who sits near him 
on the sofa, and who offers rusks to the young 
lady. The old lady seems very dignified ; but to 
whom does she go now 1 I cannot see the per- 
son. An ear and a piece of a shoulder are all 
that peeps forth near the window. I cannot ex- 
actly take it amiss, that the respectable person 
turns his back to me; but that he keeps the 
young lady a quarter of an hour stahding before 
him, lets her .curtsey and offer her good thin^, 
does thoroughly provoke me. It must be a lady 
—a man could not be so on polite towards this 

angelic being. Bur— or now she takes the 

cup; and now, O woe! a great main's hand 
grasps into the nisk^basket— the savage! and 
how he helps himself— the churl ! ■ I shoirfd like 
to know whether it is her brother, — he was per- 
haps hungry, poor fellow! Now come in one 
after the other, twx) lovely children, who are like 
the Bister. I wonder now, whether the good 
man with otfc ear has left anything remaining. 
That most charming of giris,-hi5w she caresses 
the little ones, and kisses them, and gives to 
them an the ru^ks and the cakes that have es- 
caped the fiingers of IVfoBsieur Gobble. Now sbe 
has had herself, the sweet child ! of the "whole 
entertainment, no more than me — ^Che smell. 

What a moirement suddetily takes plade in *he 
room ! The old gentleman heaves himself tip 
from the sofa— Ihe persoft' with one ear starts 
forward, and in so cloihg, gives the young lady a 
blow (the dromedary !) which makes her knock 
against the tea-table, whereby the poor lady, who 
was just about springing up from the sofa, is 
pushed down aeain — the children hop about and 
clap their hanoi— the door flies open— a young 
officer enters— the young girl throws herself into 
his arms. So, indeed ! Aha, now we hdve it! I 
put to my shutters so violently that they cracked, 
and seated myself on a chair, quite wet through 
<irith rain, and with my kness trembling. 

What had I to do at the window ? That is 
what one gets wheh one is inquisitive. 

Eight days ago, this family had removed frdnx 
the country into the handsome house opposite to 
me; and it had never yet occurred to me to ask 
who they were, or whence they came. What 
need was fheie for me to-night to make myself 
acquainted with their domestic concerns in an il- 
licit manner 1 How could it interest mel I 
was in an ill-humour; perhaps, too, I felt some 
little heartache. ]6ut for all that, true to my 
resolution, not to give myself up to anxious 
thoughts when they could do no good, I seized 
the pen with stiff fingers, and, in order to dissi- 
pate my vexation, wished to attempt a descrip.. 
tion of domestic happiness, of a happiness which 
I had never enjoyed. For the rest, -I philoso- 
phised whilst I blew upon my stiffened hands. 
" Am I the first who, in the hot hour of fancy, 
has sought for a warmth which the stern world 
of reality has denied himi Six dollars for a 
measure of -fir- wood. Yes, prosit, thou art not 
likely to get it before December I I write !" 

Happy, threefold happy, the family, in whose 
narrow contracted circle no heart bleeds solita- 
rily, or solitarily reioiees ! No look, no smile, 
remains unanswered ; and where the friends say 
daily, not with words but with deeds, to each 
other, ' Thy cares, thy joys, thy happiness, are 
mine also V" 



** Lovely is the peaceful; the quiet home, whfeh 
closes itself protectingly around the tveary pil* 
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jgHm- tl&TOingh Hfe^wllieh; aRAikd its flitodlr 
biasing' hearth, assembler for- repose the oldmitn 
leaning^ <Xi his staff, the strong nuini the aJffisc- 
sionate wife, and hftppy children, who, sfaomiog 
a»d exxklvingi hop aboat in their earthly heaven, 
and closing a day spebt in the pastimes of inno- 
■octtce, repeat a thanksgiving prayer with smi- 
liogr lips, and drop asleejy on the bosom of their 
parents, whilst the gentle voice of the mother tells 
thett. in whispered cradle-tones, how around their 

^ " The Kttle angfels in n ring*, 
Stand round •bent to k««p 
K w.atchfvl guard upon the bed 
Where little children sleep," ^ 

Here I was obliged to leave off, because I felt 
something resemblini^ a drop of rain coine forth 
from niy eye, and therefore conld not atfy longer 
awe clearly. * 

"How many,** thonght Ij as my teflections, 
against fny will, took a melancholy turn: **how 
many are there who must, to' their soi^w, do 
-without this highest happiness of earthly Hi%^ 
<domestic happiness!" 

For one moment I contemplated myself in the 
-^nly whole glass which I had in my roofia— that 
^trvHh^ — and then wrote again with gloomy feel- 
ing : — " Unhappy, indeed, may the forlorn one be 
-called, who, in the anxious aad cool moments of 
life (which, indeed, come so oflen), is pressed to 
BO faithful heart, whose sigh nobody returns, 
-v^hose quiet ^rief nobody alleviates with a *I un- 
derstand the^, I suffer with thee !* 

"He is cast down, nobody raises him upf hi 
weeps, nobody sees it. nobody will see it; he 
^oes, nobody follows himj he conrfes, nobody 
^oes to meet him ^ he rests, nobody watches over 
him. He is lonely. O. how unfcM'tunate he is ! 
Why dies he nof? ' Ah, who would weep for 
Wiiil How cold is a grave which no warm 
=<ears of love moisten ! 

" He is lonesome in the winter night; for hjm 
the earth has no flowers, and dark burn the lights 
•of heaven. Why wanders he, the lonesome one ; 
why waits he ; why flies he not, the shadow, to 
the land of shades 1 Ah, he still hopes, he is a 
mendicant who begs for joy, who yet waits in 
the eleventh hour, that a mercifbl hand may give 
iiim an alms. 

""One only little blossom of earth will he gath- 
er, bear it upon his heart, in order henceforth not 
190 loaesoiAely> i^ot so entirely lonesome, to wan- 
der down the rest." 

It was my own condition which I described. 
I deplored myself. 

Early deprived of my parents, without broth- 
ers. and sisters, friends and relations, I stood in 
the world yet so solitary and forlorn, that but for 
an inward confidence in heaven; and ia naturally 
happy temper, I should often-enough have wish- 
ed to leave this contemptuous world; till now, 
however, I had almost constantly hoped from the 
fViture, and this more from an instinctive feefing 
that this might be the best, than to subdue by 
philosophy every too vivid wish for an agreeable 
present time, because it was altogether so oppo- 
sed to possibility. For some time, however, ^las ! 
It had been otherwise with me; I felt, aad es- 
pecially this eveniD":, more than ever an inex- 
pressible desire to have soaifebody to love, — ^to 
nave so^e one about me who would cleave to 
me — who Would be a friend to me ;— in short, to 
"have (for tne the highest felicity on earth) a wife 
—a beioved; devoted Wife ! O she woald comfort 
«ie, she wottld cfaee^ ma \ h^ afils<tfoO) even in 



tha nooresi hnt, i^toold make oC ae a king. That 

the kive-fire of my- heart would not idsum the 
faithful being at my side from being frozen was 
soon made clearly seasihle to me by an in volun- 
tary shudder. More dejected than ever, 1 rose 
up and walked a few times about my room (that 
is to say, two steps right forward, and then turned 
back aga in ). The sense of my condition follow- 
ed me like the shadow on the wall, and for the 
first time in my \Vl^ I felt myself cast down, and 
threw a gloomy look on my dark future. I had 
no patron, therefore could not reckon upon pro- 
motion for a long time, consequ^tly also not 
upon ay ova bread-'-on a Inend-^a wife, I mean. 
*'But what in all the world," said I yet onee 
more seriouslv to myself, "what helps beating 
one's brains I" Yet once more I tried to get 
rid of all anxious thoughts. "If, however, a 
Ohrisfiaa soul could only come to me this even- 
ing 1 Let it be whoever it would--Xrtend or fee 
—it would be better than this solitude. Yes, 
even M an inhabitant of the world of ^irits open- 
ed the door, he would be weicome to me ! What 
was thatt Three blows on the door I I will 
not, however, believe it— again three 1" 1 went 
and opened; there was nobody there;. only the 
wind went -howling up and down the stairs. . • I 
hastily shut the door again, thrust my hands into 
ray pockets, and went up and down for a while 
humming aloud. Some naoments afterwards 1 
fancied I heard a sigh i— I waii silent, and listen- 
ed,--again there was very evidently a sigh'-^and 
yet once again, so deep and so mournful that I 
exclaimed with secret terror, " Who is there V 
No answer. 

For a moment I stood still, and considered 
what this really could mean, when a horrible 
noise, as if cats were sent with yells lumbering 
down the whole flight of stairs, and ended with a 
mighty blow against my door^ put an end to my 
inc^cision. I took up the candle, and a stick, 
and went out. At the moment when I open^ 
the door my light was blown out. A gigantie 
white figure glimmered opposite to me, and I felt 
myself suddenly embraced by two strong arms. 
I cried for help, and struggled so actively to get 
loose, that both myself and my adversary fell (o 
the ground, but so that I lay <appermost. Like 
an arrow I sprung again upright, and was about 
to fetch a light, when I stumbled over something 
— God knows what it was (I firmly believe that 
somebody held me f^st by the feet), by which I 
fell a second time, struck my head on the comtr 
of the table, and lost my consciousness, whilst^a 
suspicious noise, which had great resemblance 
to laughter, rung in my ears. 

When I again opened my eyes, they met a 
dazzling blaze of light. I closed them again, and 
tistened to a confused noise around me-— opened 
them again a very IfttTe, and endeavoured to dis- 
tinguish the objects which surrounded me, which 
appeared to me so enigmatical and strange that 
I almost feared my mind had wandered. I lay 
upon a sofa, and— No, I really did not deceive 
myself; — that charming girl, who on this even- 
ing-had so incessantly floated before my thoughts, 
st^ actually beside' me, andwith a heavenly«z. 
pression of smypaihy bathed my head with'vine- 

far. A young man whose ooantenance seemed 
nown to^ me, held my hand between bis. I per- 
ceilxecl also the fat gentleman, another thin one, 
theiady, the ehildren, and In distant twilight! 
saw the shimmer of the paradise of thetea-tahle; 
in short, I foMd myself by anj 
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irllmofibte «niid«ttii€ flwriiy ivbieb a& hdar 
tefon I had coutemplaled widi *odi Uwly 
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/hen I ftf aia htd rttwiied to fall codsciohg- 
■ess, the yoong num embmocd ma s«?sial times 
irUh milicary vchemeace. 

** Do yoa then bo k»ig«r know meV cried he 
indigtiaotly as he aaw me petrified body and soul. 
*' Have you then forgotten AQgU8tD--H-. whose 
ttfe a short time since yon saved at the pen! of 
your owal whom you so handsomely fishedup 
wtth danger to yoorself, from having for ever to 

I mmain in the uninteresting company of ^bes ? 
Bee here, my father, my mother, my sifiler Wil^ 
iwimhia !" 

i pressed his hand.; and now the pajrenta em- 
hraced me. With a stout blow of tne ftst upon 

..the taUe, August's father exclaimed, *f And be- 
cause yen have saved my son's life, and because 

Cm are suoh a downright honest and good &U 
% and have suffered hunger yoafself-<that you 
jBiglkt give others to eat-^you shall really have 

the parsonage at H ; Yes, you ahall t)c- 

icwnecleigymaA! .Isay— ^Ihavej^jyatfrivuilu^ 
yov understand!" 

For a good while I was not at all in a condi- 
tion to comprehend, to think, or to epeak; and 
btfore all had been cleared up by a thousand ez- 
liianations, 1 could understand nothing clearly ex- 
cepting that Wilbelmina was aofr— that Wilhel- 
■lina ^ras August's sister. 

He had reiusned this evening from a ionrney 
of service, duriag which, in the preceding sum* 
tner, chance had given to me the good -fortane to 
rescue him from a danger, into which y^athftil 
Ileal and excess of spirit had thrown him. I had 
ndt seen him again since this aecurreneer, ear- 
lier, I had made a passing acquaintance with him, 
had drunk brotherhood with him at the universi- 
ty, and aAer that had forgotten my dear Ivrother. 

He had now related this occurreace to bis fytm- 
ly, with the easily kindled-up enthusiasm of 
youth, together with what he kne-w of me beside. 
and what he did not know. The father, who had 
a living in his gift, and who (as I afterwards 
found) had made from his window some compafe- 
siooate remarks upon my meagre dinner-table, 
determined, assailed by the prayers of his son, to 
raise me from the lap of poverty to the summit 
of fortune. August would in his rapture- an- 
nounce to me my good luck instantly, and- in or- 
der, at the same time, to ffratify his passion foif 
Merry jokes, made himself known upon my stairs 
in a way which occasioned me a severe, al- 
though not dangerous, contusion on the teaaples, 
and the unexpected removal across the street, out 
of the deepest darkness into the brightest light. 
Thegood youth besought a thousand limesfoi^ve- 
ncss ;for his* thoughtlessness ; a thousand tiroes 
1 assured him that it was not worth the trouble to 
speak of such a trifling blow. And in fact, the 
living was a balsam, which would, have made a 
gteater wound- than this imperceptible also. 

Astonished, and somewhat embarjrassed, I now 
pefceived that the oar and the shoulder, whose 
possessor had seized so horribly upon the contents 
of the rusk-rbasket, and over whom I had poured 
out my gall, belonged to nobody else than to Au- 
goet's father and my patron. The M gentleman 
who sate upon the sofa, was Wilhelmina'e uncle. 

The kindness and gaiety of my new friends 
made me soon £eel at home and <h«ppy . The old 
petiple treated me like a child of the hou&s, the 
.ytmagonges as a brother, .snlid the tw^ little ones 
\.i» aniaoipatt: agi^rbrewt-iiriend in me. 



After I h*i iwaii^l ttvooil|» of ttaf^m Wfl- 
heUnina'ii pietty h«Bd,-to which I alnoost feared 
taking, in my abelractkn of mind, more, rusks 
than my excellent patron, I rose up w take my 
leave. They insisted absolutely upon my pafs- 
iog the night there; but I abode by my determi- 
nation of spending the first happy n^t iai my 
oM habitation, amia thtuiksgt^ring to the lofty 
Ruierofmy fate. 

They all embraced me afresh; and I now also 



embraced all rightly, from the bottom of my 
WiloelpaiAa also, although not. without 



heart. 



having gracious 'permission first. " I might as 
well have feflthatak)ife,".thooffht I afterwards, 
" if it is to be the first and the fast time !" Au- 
gust aiieempanied me back. 

Mythost stood in my room amid the overturn- 
ed chaira and tables, with a coimtenance whieh 
alternated between rain and suashine; on oae 
side his mouth dreur ittt^f xuth a reluotam smile 
up to his ear, on the other K crept for vexation 
down tOt his double chin ; the eyes faUvwed. the 
same diveotion, and the whole had the look of a 
combat, till the tone in which August indicafed 
to himihat be should leave us alone, changed all 
into the most friendly, grinning miea, and the 
proprietor of the same vanishra from die door 
with the most submissive hews. 

August was in despair about my table, my 
chair, my bed, and ao on. It was with difleulty 
that I wHhheld hin^ from cudgeling t|^ host who 
would taket money for such a bole. I was obli|^ 
to satisfy him with the most holy assurances, 
that on tne following day 1 would remove with- 
out delay. ** But tell him," prayed August, '^ he- 
fore you pay him, that he is a villain, a usurer, 
a cheat, a — - or if you like, I will ." 

"No, noi heaven defend us !" interrupted I, " be 
quiet, and let me only manage." 

After my young friend had left me; I passed 
several happy hours in thinking on the change i& 
my f^ie^ and inwardly thanking Qod for it. 

My thoughts then rambled to the parsonage; 
and heaven knows what lat oxen and eows, wnat 
pleasuf e^robnds, with flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, I saw in spirit surrounding my new para- 
dise, where my £ve walked by my side, and sup- 
ported on my aim; and especially what an iniiu. 
merable crowd of happy and edified people I saw 
streaming from the church when I had preached. 
I baptised, I confirmed, I comforted my .beloved 
community in the zeal and warmth of my heart 
— and forgot only the funerals. 

Every poor clergyman who has received ^.liv- 
ing, every mortal, especially to whom unexpeot- 
edly a long cherished wish has been accomplisK» 
ed, X^ill easily picture to himself my state. 

Later in the night it sunk at last )ike a veil be- 
fore my eyes^ and ray thoughts fell by degress 
into a bewilderment which exhibited on eveij 
hand strange images. I preached with a loud 
voice in my church, and the congregation slept. 
After the service the people came out of tne 
church like oxen and cows, and bellowed against 
me when I would have admonished them. I 
wished to embrace my wife, but could not sep- 
arate her from a grpat turnip, which increased 
every TXMxnent^ and at last grew over both our 
heads. I endeavoured to climb up^ a ladder to 
heaven, whose stars beckoned kindly and bright- 
ly to me; but potatoes, grass, vetches, and peas, 
entai^led my feet unmercifully, and hindered 
every step; At lf»st I saw myself in the midst 
of toy possessions walking upon my h«ad, and 
whilst in my aleepy soul I greatly wondered ^ow 
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this was possible, I slent sotin^y in the lemem*- 
bratice or my dream. Yet then, however, I most 
UDcoDsdiously have coBtinued the chaia of m^ 
pastoral thoaghts, for I woke in the morning with 
the ^oand o[ my own voice loadly exclaiming, 
*'Amenr , .^. . 

That the oceurrences of tfaw' fon^r |reniii| 
were actual truth, and no dre«m, I cSmd o4ly cAn^ 
vince myself with difficalty, till August paid me 
a visit, and invited me to dine with his parents. 

The living, Wilhelmina, the dinner, the new 



iDe living, wiineimma, tne mnner, tne new ent; ana, animated oy leeiings wmcn are gav 
ckmin .otf hppel fsa the fmuie whioh beamed fiidm< i ^ad 4^ioioiis. a» this heaMsaf the apninf snS, I 



she meets him with smiles; his tears flow not 
unobserved, they are dried by her hand, and his 
smiles beam again in hers; for him, she gathers 
flowers, to wreathe around his brow, to strew in 
his path. He has his own fireside, friends de- 
voted to him. and counts as his relations all 
tMoie whd^avi jionefOf their own. He loves, he 
is^elovei;' he-litti make people happy, he is him- 
self happy." 

Truly had my Wilhelmina described the pres- 
ent; and, animated by feelings which are gay 



th9 bright sun of >the poeaeiit, ait surprised i me 
anew with a joy whieh one luu^ feel fjesy wett^ 
bm nei^erean df»<»ibe. 

Oiit'of the depths of a thank£aL heart, T^salnted 
the. aew. life wlich ppoiedta inei with th&firm 
<ietermination^ tbal let happm what might, yfA 
al ways to «b Me figkt^ /mdtohojmfn: tffe&sk 

Two yeata aAes this, I sate onanaiitema 
«veDiii@ in my beloved ; parsoiuigB hf the. fire. 
Near to me sate my deac JiUle. wife, my sweet 
^Y!i|beimina^ and spaa. I was jttst ahont to lead 
to bier, a sermon which I iaieaaed: to -fireAok on 
the -next Sunday, and fnam which I '.promised' 
myself' mutfh edifieacioo, a^ well for. hep as ibr 
the asfie^ihled coa^regation. Whilst I was tank 
in^ over the leaves, a Jbos^. paper fell out It 
wa^ the paper apon which, on that evening two 
yqars: before, ia a very diflereat^itwaticn, I had 
written down my. eheerfol and my sadi thoughts. 
I ahAwed it to my wife. &he j-ead^ smiled with 
a tear in heieye, an4 with an)gujshef)untcimnoe . 
wMoeh, as i- fency , is peeulia n . ta her^ took the 
pen and wrote oa the othes side of the pa|iei! :~^ 

*< The author eaa now, thank Grod, strike out a 
^estu-iptioa which would st^Qd in perfeetcqntcast^ 
4a that wiiichhe onfee, in a daria hourf aketohed 
«f an tm&irtunate persan, as.he.hillaselil was than.- 

^Now he is no more loiiesomc, no mor&^^de- 
verted.' His still sighs ate.ahssvfered,' hiS'Secret 
gr-ie& shared, by< a wife teoiderly devete^ .tohnps. 
lie goeS) hear heiait fblioon htffl^ he^ooi^iieii back, 



witl Bow^ as hitheilo, let my little l20Dp!a£ li^ 
hmpssihoaiKi (Mit iato the fiature. 

I hfiipe.tQQ, that myserpioiL for the nez| Sui^ 
d^^may not be withouli. benefit to mv heama; 
! fti|«leve& if the obdurate shoi^id sleep, I hope that 
aetthhr this aor any other of the graaler or the less 
ai|plbeasafltn6$seawhi«h.aaii hap^n lo.me, may 
|o to my heart and disturb my rest. I knoiw my 
WilheloH&a, a&d believe also that I know my- 
s<flf aaffiieiently, to hope with cenaioty thaiit may 
always oudie luer happy. The sweet angel has. 
glnmii me h^fie that we aiay soon be able to add 
iji liitlB.ewaiitife to oar liule. hajppv family, I hope, 
in the future, to be yet multiplied. For my ohiU 
drearl l^ave alikinds c^ hopes^isi pOi^* . If I ha ve-a 
$Qn,Ihopethathe,willbemy8ncoessor; if I have 
a okughter^ tbefi'-if Augtist would wait-^but I - 
fafi€jy4hal; he is jast ahoot to be married. 

i hope, in tiqoe to find a publisher for my ser* 
paasi I hc^ to liye y^et a hundcsd yea^ with, 
ply wife. ' . 

We~nthat is to say,' toy Wilhelmina and I^ 
hope, during this time^ to be able to itry a gi«at 
inasLyi (eais, and to. shed as -few ourselvsa as onr< 
loty as jcbildsen e£ thereaith,) may pemitt. 

We hope not to survive each other. , : ' 

Lastlyy WQ hope iilwayv lb be ahie to : hopa ; 
«]idwii^.the,hoirr,eQmGsJhat 'thehopei of tha: 
gi^D^earth ivanish, befbres the clear Hght o£^etetw 
isl«€eittiUBfty« thea; we- hope, that the iUl-good'. 
Father ittarvpass a mUd^seiiteiftis.ofoahtsgivatew . 
(nl and in humil%.hopHigjibiIdfeii. *.•."'' 
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Two chtfming rosetads (tke last in my 
den) tun fracen in this October nlglit I ha 
heartily pleased myself with the thoagfat of de- 
lighting my M mother, who is a gfeat friend of 
llowexs, add, especiaUT at this season, calls them 
her jewels, with two beaaiifoi roses. Now my 
two hopeful hiids hang withoat life and colonr 
on the stem; they are gone— and with them my 
little Wrthdav pleasure. 

• I contemplated them long, and felt tUb while 
tears come to my eyes. Thev were consecrated 
to the memory of two rosebuds of a noUer kind, 
which, hopeful as these lovely flowers, like these 
also withered away early before the night^fittst 
of life. 

Edward and Ellna,.my yonng friends, how 
often in lonely honrs does yoar friendly image 
Tisit me I Like mild breezes c^ spring are the 
remembrances of yon wafted to me from the 
time when I was so often with jon^beard yoa, 
• \ saw yon, and in yoo the loreiiest things which 
God had created on earth. 

When I now see splendid fhiit whidk has fall- 
en before its maturity, a blossom with a worm 
in the bod, any thing beaotiftil and good which 
soon Yanishes, then I think on — inward and 
Ellnal 

Behold there, the beautiful conntrywseat snr- 
lounded by a magnificent park, where they dwelt 
with their happy mother I The v weve the young- 
est of many children which she had borne, the 
only ones for whiA she had not yet wept 

They were her darlings, her all. 

They were so lovely that one could not con- 
template them without emotion. The eye, wea- 
ried with the many unpleasantnesses and adver- 
•ities which everywhere meet iC, would repose 
with delight upon these charming beings, who in 
the pureglory of child-like innocence stood there, 
like promises of a fairer and belter creation. 

Their smile was particularly charming — oh, 
it was mirrored in their souls, that depth of in- 
nocence and joy! Two dew-drops, sent down 
from heaven m order to refresh the earth, reflect 
their image in their breast. 

" Happy childhood !" have I heard thousands 
exdaim, who had already drank deeper from the 
cop of life, to whose edge children have only set 
llieir lips, and kissed away the fiery foam. 
(*Han>y childhood!" to thee is vouchsafed to 
driak amid pastimes the pure nectar of joy^ 
whilst we, amid weariness and labour, seek in 
W^ for a refreshing drop in the mournful 
diaught which is extended to us. 

And vet for all that, it appears to me that it is 
not with justice that childnood is called so hap- 
mr. How many tears are shed by children! 
Tears of impatience, of desire, of anger; tears 
which shame and reproaches wring out; tears 
of envy, of indignation, and of despair, — in one 
word, all the passions which poison the draught 
of b'fe to matnrer hearts. 

It is true that they need not shed these tears, 
if a wise commiserating hand always removed 
the thorns from the path which the little pilgrims 



of life tnad* But often, quitn too oClen* Qoey anr 
not remoTcd-^tey ase atrown upon iL Con-, 
stmint, imjast nepnaehfls, grow up like poison* 
ous nettles around the poor little ones. How 
often havfc.i seen it;».how often have I ezclai«»- 
ed, " You poor children, yoo poor tittle children I 
why did they give aiifis to yon, whose few spting- 
flowers they do not permit yoa to pluck Y* 

Freedom — freedom, this west- wind of joy, 
whose pare spirit alone is able to brma foith to 
pecfection every iflower of creaiion-— if they gave 
bnt fieedom to you innocent little ones, to yoa 
bom for imraortality-*-«who must wander througl^ 
a stormy land 1 The breezes of freedom, not 
the simoons wind of constraint, shonld attend 
your fiist stens, and the worM then would not 
see so many feeble wanderers sink down power* 
less, and cmwl wearily along their way. 

The first yean of Edward and Elhia's life 
passed on in innocent freedom. Beantiful, 
friemUy oaune was tbeic cradle. In the fields,. 
in the woods and groves, now they played, and 
now they rested. Often, as with their arms 
clasped round eaeh other they lay upon the soft 
carpet of grass, had they been heard to talk of 
the angels, whose wings they saw in the clouds, 
which, parted by light gales, floated away in the 
blue heaven, high above the dark green summit, 
of the wood. They have been seen to soaile,- 



yes, sometimes to talk confidentially and child- 
like with them, praise their beauty, which (a». 
they said) was far greater than their own. 



ten did they raise their small child voices to ac^ 
company the tones of heavenly harps, which 
they heard mingled with die voices of the wood. 
/Their pother, who was always near them, be- 
lieved m the reality of these appearances. And 
what, indeed, can one say agam^t them 7— that 
one has not oneself experienced anything of the 
kind. But how rarely was any one so angel- 
like and happy as Edward and Elloa! 

Every one who knew them was obliged to ac^ 
knowledge that they had never seen their like; 
and many a one questioned in pious rapture, 
whether these children were really like other 
mortals. 

Around their white foreheads fell light-brown 
curls: like stars beamed forth their eyes below, 
in soft magical brightness. The charm ing smiles 
of childhood parted constantly their lovely lips^ 
and formed in the rose-tinted cheeks little dim- 
ples, which people, I know not rightly why, so 
gladly kissed. 

Their whole bodies were so beautifully form- 
ed, their hands in particular were so perfect, that 
I once saw how a sculptor fell into rapture over 
their contemplation ; and how an old gardener, 
not otherwise distinguished for his politeness and 
fine breeding, borrowed a pair of gloves that he 
might be able to conduct the little Ellna about 
his garden, the mo.st beautiful flowers of which 
soon lay in her muslin apron. 

Accustomed therefore to be admired without 
knowing why. Eld ward and Ellna shewed them- 
selves gladly to evfery one who wished to see 
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tiMim, and qvi^Hjr «mUiQ& allawod themscdtes 
to be praised and caressed. 

■ " We are so beaut ifuJ," said they in their in- 
nocence, witboat knowing what beaut]^ was, and 
that the world considered the possession of this 
apiece of good fortune. The agreeable impres- 
810Q which, as they knew, they made, seemed, 
however, to give them pleasurei but only be- 
cause it was so agreeable to oiiiers. 

** Look at as!" said they to an old man, who 
wept the loss o£ his only son, *' look fit us, and 
weep no more !" 

Accustomed to call fortha smile upon all coun- 
tenances, they betrayed astonishment that any 
one could see them and yet weep, and in their 
grief, not to be able to give satisfaction, they be- 
gan also to weep with him. That which 'their 
smiles could not do, they now effected by their 
tears. The, old man took them in his arms, and 
felt himself refreshed, as by the sympathy of 
angels. They were then heard to say to the 
moamer, V Look at us, we weep with vou !" 

Thus did these liule Christians already in 
childhood follow the example of their Master. 

People call chiMren good. I declare that I 
have seen few which were not severp and erne)* 
Unthinking (therefore innocent) ravages, they 
often torment In the most horrible manner crea- 
tures which are small and defenceless enough to 
become their victims. They curiously contem- 
plate their convulsive movements amid torture, 
and rarely avoid causing them pain. O that so 
many people, who already know, who have al- 
ready experienced themselves what pain is, 
should resemble these cruel little ones! They 
are not like them — ihoocent ! 

Often have I exclaimed with murmuring pain 
on the observation of their cruel pleasures^ and 
the torments which their so-called necessary 
wants, their desire of knowledge, their inhuman- 
ity causes to millions of innocent creatures — 
" Man, this being that more than all suffers on 
the earth, and causes most suffering^— O why 
was he created 1" 

Tet I know that all will be good one day, — no 
more tears will b© shed — there will be no mo. 3 
pain. Humbling my head, I will quietly hope 
and wait for that higher light which i» here de- 
nied to us. There is a God; therefore let the 
murmurs of man be silent! 

Edward and Eilna were not crue), as the chil- 
dren of earth are commonly. They knew not 
however what suffering-, what pain were; but it 
was as if they had a presentiment of it, and their 
most earnest endeavours were used, when they 
saw its horrible expression, to render help, and 
to alleviate it. If a poor worm crawled in the 
dust, hunted forth by ants, it was immediately 
released by their hands, placed upon the soft 
grass in saicty where there were no ants. When- 
ever they saw a little bird which, accustomed to 
the freedom of the woods, with ineffectual flut- 
terings struck its little head against the Iron wire 
of its cage, the tears came to their eyes, they be- 
sought for its release ; and if their prayers were 
indeed in vain, they put together their hoarded 
pence and purchasea it. Then it went out in 
the field witn the happy little ones. The door of 
its cage was opened ; and when the little releas- 
ed one, amid exultant twitterings described cir- 
cle within circle above their heads, then did the 
children clap their hands, and their hearts beat 
loudly with delight. 

Not a day passed, on which they did not oper- 
ate against something which was bad, or for that 



which vns good. To he sure the spfaene of tber 
children's activity was hot small, and that which 
they could do but unimportant. They wens' 
young artists, who early accustomed themselves 
to the beautiful and noble parts which they were 
later to play upon the great theatre of the world. 
' As for the nests, in the robbing and plundering 
of which boys often find pleasure in the bold and 
cruel exercise of their surength, Edward and Eil- 
na supplied provision. They laid this at tb» 
foot ol the trees or hedges, where the little airy 
families had built their summer- dwellings. 
"The mother need not fly so far," said they, 
" and her little ones need not wait and be fam- 
ished !" They approached the places carefully, 
where the mother had bedded her eggs in the^ 
grass, silently scattered corn, and were very 
careful not to terrify the timid bird, which often^ 
by degrees, accustomed to the visits of the little 
angels, only flew off twittering, set it^lf upon a^ 
bush near, and waited quietly the going-away 
of the children, who joyfully, and not a little 
thankful for this proof of confidence, stole away 
so soAly and ligntly that the grasis rose again 
under their footsteps as if it had only been bow* 
ed by soft breezes. 

in order that they might not tread upon anL% 
which always streamed across the path 00 jour- 
neys of business, or upon frogs which hopped 
before their feet, the children remained standing, 
or made a little circuit. They never intention- 
ally killed an animal, nor a fly, nor even a gnat,, 
those Parias of the air, which find no mercy 
from the .educated part of the human race. " It; 
is really so delightful to lii^!" said the amiable 
little ones. I once even saw the little Ellna give 
up her white arms and bands as prey to these 
rapacious bloodsuckers. ^'I give them their 
suppers,*' said she smiling; '*and — it does not 
hvirt me much," added she for the sake of her 
brother, who now, for the first time, shewed the 
somewhat imperious temper of the man, and 
forbade bis sister to do this again, if she did not 
wish that he shouki extirpate the whole race of 
gnats, which probably did not seem more diffi- 
cult to him than the conquest of the world to- 
Alexander. 

£1 Ina was obliged to submit. The gnais were 
chased away, and then Edward endeavoured by 
kisses to prevent the bitten places from swelling.. 
The fresh smiles of childhood beamed from their 
countenances as they thus sportively contended^ 
Edward to give kisses, and Ellna to avoid them. 

I said that they never intentionally killed ai> 
animal, — I was wrong. If thev saw a liule crea- 
ture tortured by the pangs of death, a fly or a 
moth, which had burned themselves in the can- 
dle, a trodden, but yet living worm, then Edward^ 
as the least tender-heaned, hastened, with avert- 
ed eyes and compassionate foot, the moment 
when pangs and pains would vanish. 

" It is better to die than (o suffer," said they^ 
and turned away with pale faces. 

" These children are too good for this earthy'*' 
said those who knew them ; *' they certainly will^ 
not live long." 

And ye^, my God, it would be well amid so^ 
many pains, amid so much. evil, if thou wonldst- 
let these phenomena tarry longer here, which asr 
it were reveal again to us- the stars of which we- 
have lost, sight, which gently and refreshingrly 
remind us of whence we are come, and whither 
we go. 

You good and amiable mortals — when I wish^ 
that you should tarry here, I do so- for our sakes.. 
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aid npt youml If the AU-l&ec6ifiii etU back 
agaih iq his bosom them sparka of hi^ spirit, 
vrhUk bav^e illumed aod warmed the unworthy 
earth £br a momeDt«-p-how well doae is it of him, 
how ffood for vott I 

Tbe May-aajr of childhood was passed fov 
£4wAi4 and Clina,^ their youth dawned. They 
counted Afteea yeara. 

Their child-lilcfl mind, however, was not tanofa 
changed. The first violet which looked forth 
from Uttder the snow, the first strawberry whieh 
was. reddened by the beams of the sun, siiil 
called forth the purple of joy apoo their cheeks; 
and the joy or the pain of their fellow-creatures 
^rew from them now, as before, a smile or a 
tear. Only now they regarded more than for- 
merly their fellow-beings as the worthiest ob- 
jects of their care. 

There was not within the compass of some 
miles a single cottage which they nad not visit- 
ed. The goodness of their mother gave them 
unceasing opportunities of enjoying the blessed 
pleasare of benefiting their fellows. '< Tell us 
what yon need," said they to the poor and siek, 
'' if we can, we will help you.'' Now there was 
a soiler bed ; now more healthy food ; now a lit- 
tle support in money; now a petition on behalf 
of the indigent, which, always accompanied by 
gentle, kind words, spoken by two of the sweet- 
est voices, made as deep as beneficial an im- 
pression. When help was not necessary^ they 
sought at least to prepare a little pleasure; little 
presents were given to the parents, confections 
to the children, who of all the benefits most 
highly prize those which are conferred upon 
their sugar-loving gums; all these young lovers 
of noise and sweetmeats always attended on and 
saluted Edward and Ell n a withloud cries of joy. 
People warned then: mother of the manner in 
which so much goodness might be abused. She 
replied, ** Do not lot us be too anxious. One 
single opportunity to do good which is lost, as is 
often the case from mistrust, is aa. irreparable 
lose. I acknowledge that we are ofien deceived 
by others from Want of prudence; but with too 
much- prudence we deceive ourselves. And 
then — ii you only knew that which I f^el when 
I hear every mouth blessing my children!"- 

if people would rightly thank Edward and 
EHna according to thetr wishes, it were thus 
that they must speak to them: "I am now bet- 
ter, my pains arc alleviated;'* or, "I am now. 
more joyful, and happier;'* or, "God is good, 
he- will not allow us to despair;" then 'were their 
heafte»filled with the purest joy, and they thanked 
God. 

In the mean time their happy endeavours, their 
charitable cares, were not extended alone to the 
poor and the less educated classes of the people ; 
they-sooghtto assoag^e not merely the eare Which 
weeps, the suffering which expresses itself aloud, 
the sitent sorrow,' the consuming unrest, those 
small but insupportable afflictions which people 
^o not willingly confbss, "bat which are so pain- 
ful,i-MallthoSe adverse circumstances which nang 
like chains about the slaves ofthe polite.ajnd edu- 
cated world, ttiey imagined, and endeavoured 
with compassionate hands to lighten. One look, 
which in an un watchful moment betokened a 
depressed heart, — one gesture, one movement, 
which betrayed embarrassment — a consequence 
mostly of ttnea,siiwRs of mind, — seldom escaped 
their eyes; and they always discovered some 
means to make at least a few momenus agreeable 
to those who seemed to be deprived of peace and 
satisfaction of heart. 



"Whmk ESna Mw iv ioeiefjr a aiBteri-MBl^ to 
whom nature had deak hardly, and who, in one 
way ox !andth#r, seened to betray the painful 
consciousne^ that she was unpieasing, she 
soaght immediately to become acquainted with 
her; she went towards her, caressed her, and- 
endeavoured ia all ways to convince her that 
she found her loveable, and that she was gladly 
in company with her. Edward also came im- 
mediatelv to her assistance^ and the attentive- 
aess with which he offered a thousand of those 
Uttle favours which one can never denmnd, biit- 
l^hich are received with so much pleaisure, — his 
anconstrained lively politeness, — made, in con- 
nexion with the charming fKendliness of the 
sister, an irresistible impression. If, on the 
other hand, Edward saw a youth who was neg- 
lected, or overlooked, or dejected, he always 
tried to get into conversation with him imme- 
diately. If they danced, he introduced his sister 
EHna, who in the goodness of her heart preferred 
him to all the rich, handsome, and elegant young 
gentlemen who sought for one of her beaming 
glances. 

How oflen have I seen countenances which 
betrayed minds depressed, displeased, or embit- 
ter^, clear themselves up under the influence 
of the twins, and by degrees reflect back their 
gentle and beaming smiles. Plain features be- 
came thereby beautified, and one read long af- 
terwards, in their more agreeable expression, 
'* We can nevertheless be found to be amiable !" 

One evening, at a dance in the open air, I per- 
ceived that EHna had no longer a little bouquet, ' 
which her brother had made for her out of the 
loveliest flowers of the garden. I asked her 
whether she had lost it. « I have given it away," 
replied she, reddening, and left me to dance at 
the same mon^ent. I looked curiously around 
me among the young and loveable persons df 
the ball ; no one had Elba's little bouquet. Af-. 
terwards I perceived, upon a bench which stood 
at some aistance, a deformed, feeble being, 
whose limbs were all twisted; be held Ellna's 
fiowers in his emaciated hand, and repeated 
softly, with an expression of devotion^ " The 
angel! — the angel! she thought, ^e said, that 
flowers would do me good; yes,, they do me 
good, — O what an angel !" 

How happy they were, these yotjn'gj so lovely 
and so good, brother and sister; how worthy of 
love they wertf, and how much beloved ! Peo- 
pie prided themselves on them in the whole 
country, just as they pride themselves on the 
gifts which nature has bestowed op the country 
or neighbourhood which we ca,ll our own, and 
of which we are so pro\id. People called them 
the angels; and, 'in fact, when one saw them, 
when one heard their melodious voices united 
in a simple song of praise in honour of the 
Creator, one conldlbrget everythiiig else, and for 
some moments fancy oneself in. heaven. 

The tenderness which twin-children com- 
monly cherish for each other, was so deep^ so 
inward, between Edward and Ellna, that I fancy 
they had scarcely a notion of an existence apart 
from each other. They thou°:ht, they acted to- 
gether; they always said?/?<r; they felt onl3r their 
/ in each other; this /, which, when it is felt 
quite ajone in oneself, is so heavy, so paijjful,a. 
burden. 

The beautiful life of the twins had hitherto 
flowed on without a cloud. No sickness, no 
oare, no disaster, had cast one shadow on their 
pure brows; Life which otherwise is so severe 
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*% teacltfr, $eein«d to hold her children io honoor, 

«md,'ibr the first time, as if she could not be 
sljitQ. Each neir dav bi^ought with it something 
to beautify them. Their countenances became 
more oval, and took ever more and more the 
lovely Gfrecian form. Their figures increased 
1^ more beautiful pliability, like two young trees 
■which have entwined their crowns together. 
Their smiles were fuller of expression, and the 
.ffoodness of their hearts heamed ever clearer 
forth from their large blue eyes. 

People approached these favourites of God and 
inen almost with adoration ; people could have 
oitfered sacrifices to them; and yet, if one would 
•cbntribute anything to their happiness„one must 
Twelve something from them. It w^as to me as 
if 1 saw in them young priests at the altar of 
Mer(^y, who imparted with huntiility the gifU of 
the divinity, 

Tf heir mother,— so much has been said, per- 
'hilps all .that can be said in words, of maternal 
ioy^ and maternal felicity, but the love and feli- 
•rity of this mother cannot be described by words, 
■can, perhaps, only be compated to the felicity ot 
the mother who saw the most holy glory of God 
around the head Of her son. 

At the age of sixteen, they stood in the full 
t)lbom of earthly, and at the same time, of celes- 
tial beauty. The world opened itself to them full 
►of jpy, love,. and happiness. Before them lay a 
light, flower-$,trewn, peaceful way, upon which 
-they could wander together, beloved and loving 
ill return, happy and making happy. They coiild 
he the benefactors and ezantples to their fellow- 
Kjfeatnres; tbeyfeoiild be so. and yet they could 
not,— at the agife of sixteen they must diel 

At the beginning of winter, Edward's Apollo- 
•countenance be^an to burn with a hectic crim- 
son, which kindled up and dyed his youthfiil 
<iheeks with brighter red j but which, in the course 
o£a few hours, faded like a feeble flame, and led 
behind the paleness of death. His strength b«- 
.gan to fail, his beautiful slender figure bent for- 
>«ard like a tender' youpg ti^ which has been 
bowed by the storm; his breath became short; 
his hitherto so aident noovements slow and Ian- 
^id, and his eyes had a clearness which prom- 
ised the S})eedy liffhtins up of the whole being. 
The opinion of tne physician was this— Con- 
zsumptipn, ai^ only yet a few months to live. 

now, how was every thing chanced ! As he 
approached the grave, Edward looked around 
hiih upon life, that seemed passed away from his 
-eyes like his native shore from the sight of the 
seaman. 

''I ata so, ^oang,".sa1d he, amid deep si^s; 
^' and must die ali'tedyj I shall leave thee, Eil- 
na— must part from thee and our mother I And 
this beam if qI life, this charming earth, good peo- 
ple, all, all must I leave, and die ! O the aark 
^rave, wherein I shaU be laid alone-r-Jiow hor- 
riVle!'*' 

Every thing that Ellna said and did had alone 
for its object consolation and alleviation for her 
brother. And nevertheless she was so wholly 
tifthappy I but she never thought of herself . 

She said to Edward, "The sun has a wonder- 
fgl po\i'''er, my brother; come to the window, and 
let it shine on thee ; . see, hf re is a soft chair ; 
here ate lilies of the valley, which I have fetch- 
ed for ihe&; e.njoy their delightful odour; they 
geiid, especially in winter, presentiments of spring 
oVer all our feelings/* Or she said, " feest on 
nAe, my brother; thus thou wilt sit comfortably, 
«nd I will not siir." ^d with her brothers 



head onher breaat ahe s«tie w]|K)le iKMin ilimio* 

vable there, taking pains to keep time with hit 
breathing, and to repress the uneasy beating of 
her heart. Another time she said, " Dost Hioa 
siee how the clouds divide, how the heavens clear 
th|s;mse} v€s up 1 It opena, as it. were, and bearat 
80 mildly and blue above ns. It is the answer 
of the Aj^lrgood to my pray^r^ which I just now 
fervently put up to Bim. The heayea of oar 
happiness has diinmed itself'^it will clear ap 
again— thou wilt not dje !'' 

Sometimes she sought also to awaken hope ia » 
his and her own breast,^ h; jest and sporL She 
danced before him, threw playfully arouod him 
the light scarf which her hands wreathed ia a 
thousand graceful forms around her own etho- 
real figure. She sang to him those little ballads 
and song^ which life so easily takes hold of, and. 
makes it also easy to those who listen to their 
attractive tones. Bat wheQ only a ^eble smile. 
& melancholy reflection of the former blissfvi 
one. appeared on Edward's. pale lips, then sod- 
denly were extinguished all beams of hope in 
Ellna's.eyes, and the twins wept together. 

Often did she encourage him to make use of < 
those means for the renewal of life's strength 
which, particularly in consomption, are resoiwL 
to, in order that the weak thread of liie may not 
too suddenly be torn asunder. AU these she 
prepared with her own hand. Who can niimbec 
all that her inventive love discovered, to procure 
for him alleviation and amusement 'I. Without 
the knowledge of her brother, she held her hands 
in. ice-cold water, that she might afterwards cool 
his burning forehead as she laid them upon U. 
When she watched by his bed throogh sli^pless 
nights, sh6 read aload to him, and told him sach 
things as she thought would beat please bis thea 
state of mind ; for his state of mind was, as is the 
case, with' consumptive patiead, uasteady wd 
changeable. And in thos^ gloomy moments ia 
which Edward shuddered at theprospeet of dy- 
ing so yoonfi;, and heing aloae; for he could aoC 
conceive to himsdf that he shoakl not miss m 
sister in the grave. Thea Ellna would promise 
to follow htm. " How could I do otherwise,'' 
added she, '' I really fe^) my life in thinei'' 

Yes, she coald. console ;-*-and what woataa, 
what true woman cannot 1 I ought, perhaps^ 
seeing that I myself am a- woman, to ne mqm ^ 
modest, — but if I believe it, if I express it, it ie 
because I lova^— and beeaase, althoogh I cannot 
turn aside the stroke of fieitiB from the beings who • 
are dear to me, I have set the hope of my whole 
li£3 on alle viating.it. Yes, I believe it is we ^om 
who can solve the enigma, of pain in its least 
parts; andnhat it is given alone to tis ia the ii^ 
spiration of feelipg apd of love, to have a presea* 
timent of the evil which pain occasions, of Ihat 
which is poncealed in the gnawing disease of the 
sick. I hope and believe, and let nobody gaia*^ 
say me, that as in the begianing of time, the Re- 
nins of evil sowed poisoaoas s^d in (he flower^ 
garden of creation, still that a mitigating halsaia 
was placed by the All-good in the iS^nds of . 
woman, which cpuld make the power of these 
less operative. n 

Ellna. had said to Edward, "I will folloiv 
thee '."—and she soon followed him. > The same. 
symptoms of disease showed themselves at thes 
bieginning of the spring in her^ and the miscbief 
tnade rapid, progress in her tender frame, we^« 
ened by d|seaiet and night-watching. 

To )^ei the sentence of demh> was- also aa* 
tapanced by aa honest afid Modid pbjrsieiM^ nil* ^ 
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feaYddJ) above all things, to atid new tfoables to 
what vas already incttrable by fraltless attempts 
at recovery. 

• '* We are so young, and'yet we must, indeed, 
diet'' said now Edward and Ellna, painfully. 
Bat this we that united them, was already a drop 
of comfort in the bitter cap. 

• They took leave together of the flowers of 
spring, took leave of everj day which unmerci- 
fatly dragged away with it a drop of then* life's 
strength. People saw the0 often, as, supported 
oo each other, thev wandered about with feeble 
steps and sorrowiut looks in the wood, in the 
fields, in the groves, where they had once played 
so happily; they took leave of every thing; of 
the 6arih, even of heaven, which seemed, how- 
ever, only so glorious to them, because it arched 
itself ab»ve an earth which was a paradise to 
them. 

" Farewell, every thing which we have loved !" 
said they, ^* we must leave all, we must soon die !" 

When people spoke in their presence of future 
eifoyments, or of future good deeds, with inten- 
tion to amuse them, or, as it were, to enlarge the 
view, which an approaching night shut in ever 
more narrowly-^they said willi tearful eyes, 
" We shall not be there ; we most die !" 

" Come to me in- the autumn," said one of their 
neighbours, ** whea my grapes and peaches are 
ripe, and there shall be served-up t6 you an ac- 
tual angers entertainment." 

**In autumn we cannot come,"* returned they, 
-^** In autumn we shall be no more." 

"Next month," said a lively old gentleman, 
who was their friend, " my grandchildren, Alfred 
and Signild, come to me. They are good and 
beautiful ; not, indeed, like the angels, but, be- 
lieve my spectacles and my heart, not far, not 
very far from it. Alfred shall be EUna's hus- 
band; and the tittle Signild, who is the 'apple of 
my eye, Edward shall have for his wife. €tuick 
and merry, like the chain in the quadrille, shall 
an go OB in a twinkling, — falling in love, be- 
trothal and marriage. And a little kingdom of 
heaven one shall then find here." 

"Ah !" replied the angels, sorrowfully smiling, 
** we cannot be married, we must really die !" 

And in all ways, and from all sides, came this 
death towards them sternly and severely, forbid- 
ding and disturbing all joy, and cbangmg every 
thing into twilight and night. 

And yet they must learn to love this death, 
wMch appeared to them so fearful. 

"Pain— the condition of life,* and the terrible 
aide of life— which hitherto had not ventured to 
approach these angelic beings, struck now its 
hyssaa-claws into their breast. 

I had heard them say " we must die!" with 
an expression that bewailed " we must leave the 
festival I" Soon afterwards I heard them speak 
the same word^, but in a tpne which expressed, 
<^ we shall soon repose ?" 

Thank God, this time of suffering was df 
short duration ; repose came before the grave, 
ahd only a slow, almost painless wasting away, 
led themunobservedly down to the shore of life, 
where they might still gather a few flowers. 

In the mean time they had su^red, gained ex- 
perience, and from before their eyes vanished 
the fading prism which had clothed the whole 
world with purple. 

They looked around them, and. the paradise 
had vanished, — they saw tears^ crimes, suffer- 
ings^ circumstances of terror, for thb alleviation 
o(r>4«hi(Clk they stretched out their feebU bands in 



vain. Human aits^ry, widi whose sipiificatiom 
thev were now first acquainted, raised itself like 
a dark image of horror, and spread a veil of 
mourning over the whole beautiiul earth. 

"People suffer," said they, Hanimal^ suffer; 
all that breathe suffer, or most suffer— it is not-' 
good to be here— this is th(J home of suffering I"" 
and they no longer wished to livCr— iexcept, 
thought they, to be able to console a little and to 
help. << But that which we can do is really so' 
verv little J" and a melancholy glance of thought 
embraced the globe. 

About this time a good, enlightened clergyman 
began to give them instructions in the religion to 
which they wer6 baptized. In their angelically 
pure souls sprang up the heavenly seed, and 
Dore a hundred fold, as if in the good earth of 
which the gospel speaks. 

Their looks brigntened by degrees with the in- 
crease of the light within them; they were Qften„. 
it is true, cast down upon the earth, and they 
sighed, "this world is not good!" but they soon, 
raised them beaming to heaven in the joyful 
feeling, " there is a better world !" 

The night which had encompassed them for a, 
time, became ever brighter and brighter, and' 
fflorious was the path which opened itself to them 
m the splendour of a celestial light. Thither, 
they directed their looks, thither all their hopes,, 
all their desires. Presentiments of eternity pen- 
etrated them, and as thev looked upon each other 
with a blessed smile, tney whispered, " we are; 
immortal." 

' When they, for the first time, had enjoyed the- 
holv communion, peace alone was in their hearts^ 
and the beam of tneir eves was only a faint re- 
flection of their inward brightness. 

One anxiety, one only one, remained to them 
still, and this often expressed itself softly amid 
sweet tears, when they knelt adoringly before 
the eternal Fountain of Life; " O, our God,"", 
said they, " if thy love, thy power should some- 
time penetrate and surround U3 with brightness^, 
like tnis glorious image of thee, how — how shall 
we be able to thank thee 1" 

So paased the summer, whilst the angels cheer- 
fully and submissively, resigned day by day,, 
flower by flower, the crown of life. 

Autumn approached-rwith it, at the same 
time, the earthly transfiguration of the twins.. 
The nights passed for them sleeplessly. When 
it was possible they passed them in the open air,, 
where their oppressed lungs breathed more free- 
ly, and the moist coolness mitigated the fever 
that burned in their blood. 

Whilst the August nights mildly and peace- 
fully wrapped slumbering nature in mournful 
twilight, there burned in the souls of the dying^ 
brother and sister the clear torches of hope and 
of joy. 

I have heard them, those words; I have seea- 
them, those looks, full of immortality — for which 
there already existed no longer any ni^ht. And- 
lifterwards, for a long time, every thing in life 
seemed to me pale and colourless. 

Autumn was come. Feebly sank the lovely 
heads of the twins upon the cushions which were 
placed around them on the sofa, from which they 
were n^ver more able to rise. Those who loved' 
them, now counted the seconds. 

Suffering themselves, Ellna and Edward' 
sought, nevertheless, to comfort a^id to enliven, 
the mourners whom they must leave. "" We will 
watch over ydo," said they, " when we a^e angels,, 
—we will entreat God for you." 
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They k>ok«d fiuewell upon all when they were 
no iiioi« able to speak; and when their weary 
eyelids closed, they blissfully smiled. 

Towanis the last, however, a tronbliog dis- 
quiet crept into their hearts. They feared that 
taey might not die at the same time — might not 
pass awa? together to that home of light, of 
peace, and of joy, for which they alone longed. 
Sitting near to each other, they watched with 
secret anguish in each other's countenance, the 
progress of the disease. ** How brightly beam 
thy eyes," said Edward to EHna. " Thy coun- 
tenance has no longer anything earthly in it. It 
seems to me, as if thou couldst spread forth glit- 
tering wings every morning, and float forth into 
the clear heaven, far, far from me !'* And catch- - 
ing her round the waist, he pressed her to his< 
heart with all the power of his feeble strength. 
Another time it was Ellna who said with a trem- 
bling voice) ''Edward, how sunken are thy 
cheeks, how dim thv eyesT Oh, look at me! 
look at me! Thy breath becomes weaker — ^it 
ceases ! Let me give to thee of mine— I have 
yet enough for as both." And seizing tike head 
or her brother with her weak band, she endeav- 
oured, amid kisses, to communicate some of the 
* feeble breath of life which she felt in her own 
breast. 

Thus did the dying brother and sister endeav- 
our to hold back, as it were, each other, whilst 
they felt how they were rapidly led forward by a 
mighty, invisible hand. 

Friends, acquaintance, all who had known 
and loved the angels, assembled around them. 
As if to an altar, every thing which people 
thought pleasant and gladdening, was brought 
into iheir sick room. They did not give them, 
no, they ofFbred to them, «s it were, flowers, 
fruits, together with heartfelt wishes— honest 
tears— which were received by the twins with 
grateful smiles, and this promise — " we will soon 
pray for yon!" 

They placed harps in the rooni adjoining the 
sick cnamber, and often played and sung them 
into quiet slumber. When people contemplated 
them in those moments when the soul had taken 
a freer flight into the spiritual land of dreams, 
wanting no longer time and space, but floating 
forth over wondrous lands, having a presentiment 
of their future free and beaotifnl existence— then 
they saw, in the indescribable expression of their 
calm features, that they were removed far, far 
from the earth, and that for them the eternity of 
bliss had already arrived. 

In the evening, they sometimes said to each 
other, with gentle smites, " Shall we wake to- 
morrow in heaven V* 

During a tempestuous October night, sleep 
descended unusuaHy quietly and mildly upon the 
loving angels. Counting every stroke of the 
clock, the mother and her friends watched in the 
quiet room. 

'*How well they sleep !" whispered they who 
ren tured to speak. '* It strikes twelve. See how 
they smile in delightful dreams 1 The morning 
dawhs, — ^they vet sleep. ' The storm has ceased 
—heaven bnghtens — ^tbe day breaks beantffully, 
• —yet they sleep. Hark! thev sigh. Or was It 
the wind which passes the window 1" 
The sun ascended, caressingly shone the gold- 



en beams on the angel-faces of the twins. They 
sleep no longer. They were awake — but in 
heaven! Pure flames, kindled from the same 
spark, which. had homed together: now also are 
they extinguished here upon earth at the sam^ 
time! 

They had been earthly angels, they are now 
heavenly ; and when an unexpected consolation, 
an unexpected joy refreshes one who is troubled 
and cast down, he says, " TTiey have prayed for 
me." 

And their mother, their poor mother 1 

Do you see, by the wall of the churchyard, thai 
female figure, which sits there upon a stone^ a» 
immoveable as it 1 Negligently fall down upon 
her shonlders locks of grey haii^—the wind plays 
with her tattered garments. She is old and stiflT, 
but not merely throngh the influence of years, 
Dq not pass coldly by — give her your sympathy 
-^he will not much longer trouble you. Loolc 
at her crutches, at her dimmed eyes, at the pain 
of her silent mouth. Why does she sit here 1 
Because she cannot be anywhere else. She is 
where her heart also tarries, by the grave of her 
children. Grief for them has troubled the light 
of her eyes and of her reason. She does not ob-. 
serve how the leaves of autumn fall around her 
— she feels not when the winds of spring melt 
the snow upon the grave,^-but every day she 
goes there, and the summer's heat and the wiiu 
ter's cold find her alike unconscious. No one 
whom she knows speaks to her, and she speaks 
to no one. She has, nevertheless, an object *, she 
waits— for what t— for death! Through the 
course of many years has she seen the graves 
aronnd her open and receive weary wanderers 
to their quiet peaceful bosom — ^but she still sits 
a dead one among the dead, and waits. 

[April U, 

Be ye sainted by me, mild breezes, which melt 
away the winter-snow; be thou sainted, brighl 
spring-sun, which penetrates with warmth and 
life the dust of the gravel From, the home of 
the dead, from the still churchyard, have I I9r 
day saluted life. I love this peaceful plaoeii 
where the unquiet, throbbing heart, where every- 
thing, comes to repose. I also feel in a breast^ 
which has not been able to wait the time, the .an- 
quiet captive, which now in pain, now in joy,- 
throbs so restlessly and violenUy, and it does me 
good when I can think that a time will comie, 
when mii^also will be among the reposine hearts* 

The larks sang in the clear air above the trees, 
on the grave of toe twins. There sate, as before^ 
the mother siill and immoveable upon a stone; 
A whistling wind passed over the churchyard, £ 
saw a shudder thrill throngh her frame. I w^ 
proached her, she bowed her head against obbsoT 
the lime-trees on the grave, and still smiled, I 
saw with joy, that also her time of trial was at 
an end— that she waited no longer I 

You beautifbl flowers of the spring, now where 
the May sun calls you forth out of the renovated 
earth, cover and brilliantly adorn the gvsve 
which will no longer be moistened with bitter 
maternal tears ! 

Lovely lilies of the valley, soft periwinkle, 
grow upon the hillock—* 

** Even M the acar growt orer the doeedi-wamitf !" 
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'Wi^htive manf a time 5seen in a sterile wild 
sfMt, a iorelV iower atanding alone, surroulided 
aod secladed there by uniriendly circumstancei^, 
ardently, but vainly seeking for (he sun, in 
wlMyse light thotHands of her hfapfier siMers 
y<^)oiee themsdves, but which the bait^ over- 
banging reeks will not allow to force its way tO' 
her. Becotnfng pale and powerte§», the flower, 
hf degrees, bows to the earth the head, which 
wtis created to be raised upwards, and at last 
conceals her evanescent being amid the gkxMny 
cfrcamstances which are guilty of her fate. 

Otte eye, which has accidentally discovered 
the Solitary, re^ts npon her with a sort of pity, 
whilst thought inquires to what purpose, and 
whv she stands there so without joy to herself, 
andf joy to any one? These involubirfry hermits 
<]fthe world of flowens have their prototypes in 
sf higher sphere, and something of these I expect 
Ux recoernise in the one whose hand has penned 
down me following tboirghls and ieaiures of a 
Hfe not enlivened by many sunbeams. 

It is no direct diary, no witty and interesting 
journal, that she has written,— ah, suofa are never 
Written, except in the quiet hope, that a confi- 
dential iViend will some time look thrbngh the 
lines which preserve the remembrance of our 
.Ikte and our Meetings, will sigh over our cares, 
rejoice over our joys, smile over our witty sal- 
lies, love and hate with us, in one wordi--feel 
wiin us, and thereby become more intimately 
oniied with us; — ^no, her tmacrr<nged thoughts 
were like withered leaves; which the autumn 
wind shakes ft'om the trees and strews over the 
««rth,-^ven as they are the offspring of feelings, 
tAieh io nobetorredbreasuonearth may hope to 
find echo mere. 

It is suing 1 Fiem my window I sect the 
«voad», cnased by fre^h gales, like glittering 
wwsmB sailing away in the elear blue; yet above 
diettt I see the eafle searing Higher and higher 
f6fth into the path of light. Ah I that I could 
do at she!*~woiild that I could feel warm life- 
dltpensing sprina air! How narrow and cold 
i»it within here, now fresh and glorious there in 
the distance^ where the crimson of ntoriking 
eianasl I would— ah, know I indeed rightly 
whatlwouldl 

"SecTot and rnvftdrioTis yearning'. 
From the fours unfathoniAa aepthsy 
Like a Aiiity form MOeadittg-, 
That iaehwad b]r Qoiet visdir, 
Floating in the farthest distance 
Thou dust draw me far oflt, far off, 
Towards the undiscorered shores ! 

" Over life's roee-flowering gardens, 

And her verdant groves of hope, 

Thou dost lead me, and enfoldeat. 

In dark grave-clothes, idl the iearth ; 

As the soul which, from home-8icknes8> 

Wasteth in a forei|n Tand, 
' Where it sees no single flower. 

« On mr mind with might thou seizest. 
And dost call forth plenteous tears 
From a sweet and unk&ovvn sorrow ; 



And ttqr heart) ab, how it be«4eith I 
Will brsak forth from oit its prison, 
Will oome forth to light and w%mvth, 
Longing for another home ! 

"There, where from the flaming orient, 
Gloriously ascends th^ mom ; 
There, vt^here in the wiBSten ddud^lfad, 
Sink« the golden tonilLOf <tey< 
Yeans my ardent sanl to flee ; 
There, my urging spirit drhres me, 
Over land and over sea. 

*' Eagle, which so pi^udh- sootretU 
To thft golden sphere of light ; 
Fleecy cloud* wbioh gentle hreezes 
Bear mto the boundless spac$ ; 
Ten me, in ihe far-off distance 
Is it all so bright and glorious — 
Reigneth freedom there aiid pewe 7 

" Would I might) O bird, speed with the«, 
Ob the fire*path of the sun ! 
Cloud, with thee that I might float forth 
To the evening*s purple shore, 
And on gentle islands pillowed, 
Full of joy no tongue can speak, 
Sing there my own' cridlo song ! 

" Thus I cried. Down to his eyrie, 
From his flight the eagle flew : 
In free space the cloud bad Tanished. 
Loheoome jitood: I. And the wind played 
With my wailings, as if sweeping 
O'er a sad Eolian-harp ; 
And in empty air they sounded, 
Wi&ouit echo, without answer !" 



I hate heard speak of tee-palaces, and I my« 
self live in a isoral ice-palace. The Count and 
the Countess, my graeioua patrons, are statues 
of ice ; and I, I am, a poor flickering^ UtUe flame, 
lighted in one of the lamps of the saloon of the 
cantle^ which, by degrees, is going out, from frost 
aad icy-breath. 

it must still be indeeerihably delightful to 
feel^ to love, to live; in one word--lo love, 

1 bafve, however, never loved anything else 
but my own fleeting ideal. Never shall I be 
able to see it reaiia^ upon earth ! 

I aia to-day twenty years okL Who troublea 
tbenkselTes about it 1 Who ofTers to me a flower 
in my flowering-time! Ah, if nobody rejoices 
because one has been bom. one m^t veiy well 
wish that it had never been so. 

I would willingly puiohase the caresses of a 
father and mother with my life. He who has 
never experienced their innocent delight, has 
been shut out from the JBden of ohildbood. 

When I read in novels and plays, of children 
who, when arrived at mature years, have found 
again their parents whom they have long con* 
sidered as lost, I sympathize with heartfelt enuH 
tton '«rhich carries me out of myself. I exclaim, 
"Father, mother!" open my aims and weep — ♦ 
and yet I ktiow that mine sleep for ever. 

An the people whom I know have something 
in the word about which they interest them- 
selves, to which they attach themselves. Ther 
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sisters, relatives, iriends, or, in necessity, a dog, 
a cat, a biidj in short, sonae sort of creatare for 
'whioh they live, to which they are usefwl, and 
which requites, with devotion, the care and ten- 
derness that is showja. to them. . Or they have 
an occupation, an object; in one word, a some- 
things which enlivens the present, and opens the 
iUtiu-'C. 



I wonder very much. sometimes, for what pur- 
pose and wherefore I was born. If I were to 
question the Baroness about this, she would re- 
ply : '* To sew for me, to be at hand when I ring 
my silver bell, to assist me ait my toilet, to make 
of an evening the fourth at my card- table, — and 
besides this, to exercise my patience." Gfood 
heaven ! am I too proud, if I tniok such an ob- 
ject mean and mi9erable 1 

Some people have an interest in Uie, which I 
ao not envy them — ^namely, to quarrel with one 
another. That is the pleasure of the Count and 
the Countess, as soqd ^s ibey meet for the day; 
. or I fancy that they seek one another onlv to 
give each other thi^ refre»hi;aent. In one tning 
only do they ggree, .and that is, to reprove me 
^e vePQly for the Ijeast error. 

If I were placed by jgate in a condition tc^rule 
owr others — for sample, in the place or the 
Couftteas — ^how would I carefully avoid s« verity 
>{md ^ternne$9 in .the reproofs and, corrections 
which I found it necessary to give to my servants 
and depepjd^A^rOspeoially to those who lived in 
. my family t Their neg^gences would in the 
w^ole be so trifling to me, in comparison so 
wholly insigttificant ; because, ev^n x£ they did 
occasion me a little inco^yeniencej-— yet they 
could neither disturb the peace of my heart, nor 
cost me painful Aeass,— -iior depress and sqnolest 
jay teoBiperj whilst, on the contrary, my severity 
all top ^ily cpuld make the faulty person feel 
all these eviis. It is one o£ the great problems 
of life, not to occasion $u^e;ripg to others, ^nd 
even the niost subtle syllogisms (lannpt find an 
excuse for those who have wounded the heart of 
a iiellow-oreature. For their own sakes also, 
those who have power should be kind and con? 
siderate towards their dependents. People niay 
be often better served in trifles when they are 
more feared than loved; but how small is this 
gain in comparison with the loss, as is shown in 
all accidenjtal important occasions. Thence 
devoted servant soon shows himself as a friend, 
and he who is obedient out of fear, as ah enemy. 

To play at cards every evening from seven 
o'clock till ten with three persons, who like the 
Count, the Countess, ana the old President 
M-^ — , incessantly quarrel over their game and 
their counters (for we do not play for money), is 
a mortal pastime. The kings and the honours 
are to me actual murderers of pleasure. This 
evening occupation makes me feel still more iur 
toleraoly how the whole day is for nde like the-^ 

Poor little bird with fettered wings ! In vain 
thou attemptest to soar^way— ^thou escapest not 
—thou feelest for what thou wast created— thou 
wouldst, like thy fellows, bathe thyself in the 

Eure, sunny atmosphere ; like them sing thy airy 
■eedom— jtnd thou art fettered to the dtrst. Pain- 
ful, painful is thy condition. So also is the con- 
; fjition of hlrn^who, with the Ideal of perfection 



and felicity in his breast, hound by the fetters of 
mediocrity, yearningly goes about, yeamingly 
strives, combats, wearies himsejf, hopes and de- 
spairs, and at ]a^^t sinks down beneath the im- 
mpveably burdening hand of fate. With a thou- 
sand noble powers of activity within his soul, he 
sees every way to self-formation and usfifulness 
closed against him 

Impatience is a painful feeling. In order to 
suffer less, let us be patient. 

If I could only do good in some way I would 
not complain. But I can— do nothing, nothing. 
In order to be completely captive, in addition to 
the walls of a prison, one must be a woman, 
must, like me, be poor and dependent. I know 
that in this respect I have many sisters of desti- 
ny in the world. O my poor friends ! how glad- 
ly would I be able to console you ! But, ah, I 
also am a fainting pilgrim in the wilderness,— 'I 
would extend to you a refreshing draught— a^d 
have not one drop of fresh water lor myself 

When a person has deeply felt one single af- 
fliction, he imderstands all other sufferings. 

I sec two pictures, two sides of life — ^a& un- 
like to each other as day and night are. On 
the flr&t, what life, what pomp of colouring f 
The altars of love and of domestic happiness 
stand there garlanded with eternally fresh flow- 
ers. Beneath the shadow of laurels and palms, 
the fine arts exercise their delighful play, and 
drink freely, from the glorious, richly changing 
world which surrounds them, the nectar of inspi- 
ration. The sciences take their pleasurable, 
peaceful way to sunny heights. Every thing 
lives, amoves, mounts upwards, goes forwards, 
becomes clearer, purer, more significant. From 
order, beauty, and the dominion of the great 
whole, every lesser p^rt enfolds itself in the ful- 
ness of life, of grace and freedom. Nothing is 
mean, powerless, and heavy. On the contrary, 
all is great, rich, and points to immortality. 
Even misfortune has glory; it has its honour, its 
song of victory. The ligntnings of the* tempest, 
and the quiet magnificence of a bright sun, fight 
up alternately the scene, and lend to it constant 
majesty. The spcond picture— behold a gloomy, 
misty autumn day, — ^behold weary wanderers, 
who, upon a tnld, stony heath, seek for a rest- 
ing.place. They would make a fire to warm 
themselves by, but a still, icy penetrating drig- 
zliDg. rain extinguishes the flame, and at last, 
even every glimmering spark in the ashes. Be- 
hold wretchedness become so wretched that it 
loses compassion for itself; behold how misfor- 
tune hardens the unfortunate against others, who 
are as unfortunate as themselves. Behold di^ 
gust, life-weariness, — behold — ah no, rather be- 
hold it not I close, if it he possible to thee, thy 
eyes, thou whose life resembles this |)icture. 
Mist and. clouds that whirl above us,— ah! sink 
deeper down, and conceal from us the horrors 
which surround us, and our desolate, awful path. 

Year after year goes on slowly. To me they 
are all like gloomy autunoin-days. 

Reproofe 7 for what reason 1 I do not deserre 
them. I complain indeed not. No expression 
of discontent, no murmur escapes my lips. I ^m 
thankful for the maintenance which is given to 
n)e (oat of qharitv they say). I am bbedie^t. 
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8n)}missive, I endeavoar to fulfil all which is 
required from me. But I am not cheerful, they 
say, not merry : I always let my head hang down. 
An, if I must look cheerful, let them give some 
joy 10 my heart ! I have, however, in order to 
pleas«»ihose to ^^om I owe obedience, studied 
before the glass, that I might find out the look 
which would give to my countenance the most 
cheerful and contented expression. At last, I am 
obliged, in contemplating these mournful, com- 
pulsory smiles, to weep right bitterly. 

i read lately in a book, a sort of treatise on mor- 
al health, full of good advice against the sickness 
of the soul: "if thy condition be too oppressive, 
und thou feelest thyself unhappy in it,— then 
change thy condition." Would he indeed be un- 
fortunate if he could do thist ^ 

Ah, I am of genteel birth, and the proud, dis- 
tant relatives who, after the death of my parents, 
took the orphan in the cradle, have the right of 
parents over me, although they have never shown 
to me their tenderness. Still, however, they have 
placed themselves as such. I must either sub- 
mit to them, or be ungrateful, — I have no other 
choice. Besides this, where could I go 1 . 

Marry— and marry M 1 Never! I am 

not romantic ; but esteem and friendship I must 
be able to cherish towards my husband, if I 
would find a shadow of happiness in marriage. 
M is avaricious, has a hard heart, and is al- 
ways in ill-huraour,— qualities which are intol- 
erable to a wife who has a heart. Besides this, 
he seeks not a friend in me, not a true compan- 
ion in joy and suffering, not an afifectionate wife 
—but only a housekeeper — and some one who 
will bear his ill-humours and his oddities with- 
out murmuring. And t shoukl take such a hus- 
band, only to get married— never, never at all ! 
1 am too good for that, — I feel my womanly 
. worth too well, and never can nor will (let oth- 
ers do what they may) regard myself as a piece 
of merchandise. Most cordially do I compas- 
sionate those who, in a condition like mine, only 
to change this, accept of offers which are good 
in the opinion of the world, but which in reality 
are wanting of what is most necessary to a hap- 
py marriage— namely, all that can ennoble the 
heart and make it happv. Sooner or later the 
blinded ones discover that they have only ex- 
changed a less suffering for a greater one. 

Ai5ent, warm souls must find in marriage the 
supremest happiness or misery. 

I must hate all that is mean and contemptible. 
I feel that I should hate M., and know not how 
miserable and contemptible I myself might not 
in the end become as nis wife. 1 recollect hav- 
ing read some verses of Haug, which, with a lit- 
tle alteration, may be turned to my thoughts. 

He. 

Oh ■women, ye were angel* to the lover, 
And now are devils when the weddinjg^'s over ! 

. She., ^ 

Why thijs it is, is not so hard to tell, 

That which appeared a heaven we find a hell. 

In the original, she is the complainant, and he 
«iyes the reply. But that which one sees every 
day is, that a bad, immoral niian, ruins the char- 

. acler and the temper of his wife. People accuse 
many wpmen of falsehood and craft, people de- 

' plore the same faults in certain oppressed na- 
tions. The answer to the oHe and to the other 



contain, at the same time, Uttt explafiation and 
the excuse : 

'* We hav« had tjrranta fo^ oar masten." 
Before I would be obliged to excuse myself in 
such a manner, I would rather preserve unchaor 

fed my joyless uniform life to the end of my days, 
iife is really not so long. 

A year is passed since I wrote these words, 
" Life is really not so long." Ah, life, neverthe- 
less, is long; its minutes seem eternities when 
one suffers, when one is pressed down with life- 
weariness. And must we not become so, when 
everything iresembles an eternal no to all our 
wishes and our wants 1 

I leel it deeply. In order to endure life, an 
affectionate heart requires the love and tender- 
ness of his fellow-creatures— even as necessarily 
as meat and drink for the sustaining of the body. 

the heart that is condemned to throb forever 
un responded to! Hidden existence, which gave 
motion to it — ^in mercy let it cease to beat ! 

People should never contend about the misfor- 
tune, about the pain which others feel. We suf- 
fer in such different wa3rs, and from so many dif- 
ferent kinds of causes -, we are so dissimilarly or- 
ganized, and the relations of outward circumstan- 
ces to our inward, onr feelines, our capacities, 
are#nanifold and so various, that it is almost im- 
possible for one person to judge of the condition 
of another. Where, also, we see suffering, we 
should reverence it, if we are not so happy fts to 
be able to alleviate it. 

Kot long since, I heard one knowing female 
friend admonish another, less knowing, and yet 
less fortunate friend : " Thou hast, indeed, com- 
mitted no crime: thou canst not feel remorse; 
thou hasf, indeed, no cai^s; thou hast clothes 
and maintenance provided tor thee. About what, 
ift all the world, needest thou disquiet thyself? 
Thou fanciest thyself only to be unhappy; chase 
away thy diseased thoughts, and thou wilt be- 
come as cheerftil as me. Everybody has their 
cares. Perfection is really not promised to us 
on earth. One must use one's reason, and drive 
fancies out of one's head, as other people do." 

The friend who was comforted in this way was 
silent; but looked, spite of it, more dejected than 
before. In her place, I should have answered, 
*' It is true, of all the evils which thou ha?t 
named, I know none; but my unhapplness, 
therefore, is not the less real— it lies here in this 
weak, diseased heart, which I did not give to my- 
self, and which painful gift heaven has spared 
thee. Bat precisely for that reason thou canst 
not judge me ; and it would be just as consequent 
to deny the possibility of my headache because 
thou dost not feel it, as the pang of my heart be- 
cause thou dost not understand it. Thou — but to 
what purpose can a longer answer tend, where 
my knowing friend would only shrug her shoul- 
ders 1 I will rather undertake in^ thought the 
part of comforter, but perform it in a different 
way. I "^ould go to the sufferer and say, * Rest 
upon me, we will weep together.' " 

M. has been married for some time. His wife 
is very unhappy. I hope, however, that her rap- 
idlyrincreasing illness will soon release her from 
the horrible life which awaits her in an unhappy 
marriage. 



I cannot devote one moment of the day to read- 
ing. The Counteirs Cannot bear that' I should 
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read in her presence. For that reason I spend 
t}tie or more nouTs of the night in so doing, and 
these are the only ones which afford me any en- 
joyment of soul. 

Many a gentle word, rich in consolation, has 
in these hoars been spoken to the solitary forlorn- 
one by pure spirits, who have understood in their 
-sensitive hearts all the suffering of weak hu- 
manity. Especially rich in consolation are these 
words, because they say to the unfortunate, " I 
nnderstand thee !" It is to one, as if bewildered 
in a horrible desert, one heard all at once the be- 
loved tones of a friend's voice. Then 1 often 
stretch forth my hands to the home of the noble 
departed, and exclaim, " O friend, thou who hast 
felt with me — hast suffered with me — send down 
for my refreshment a breath of the eternal rest 
which is now become a part of thee.'* But, ah I 
ho tranquillizing breath com6s to us from the 
land of spirits— and perhaps also no eye sees 
from thence. I believe, too, that it is well it 
-should be so. lA order to be perfectly happy in 
another world, the glorified must be withcirawn 
from the view of misery. 

"But, ah, if the same voices, which are si- 
lenced in death, yet so piercingly exclaimed, 
-** We suffer !" coufd once whisper to us from the 
opened clouds, " "We are comforted '."—how much 
fewer bitter tears of despair would flow. 

Ye dead ! it may be your business to corisole 
mortals. 



Why are there in our country no religious 
•communities like those, which in other countries 
offer to the unhappy, who need them so much, 
respectable, sacred places of refuge*? They 
might, indeed, be so well instituted that they 
would in no way oppose the laws of our religion 
and of sound reason. They might be what they 
should be, — sacred asylums for the unhappy, the 
forlorn, — for the erring who, repentant, wished 
to tarn back to goodness,— for all those who from 
one cause or another are isolated in the world, 
who live without a determined object, without 
activity and without jov, and who therely be- 
'Come every day more unhappy and less innocent. 

All these should come together and form a great 
family, which, guided by wise laws, devoted it- 
-self exclusively to the purpose of honouring the 
Highest in the most agreeable manner — namely, 
t)y affectionate, active assistance to all necessi- 
tous persons, all such as are unjustly dealt by, 
all who are forlorn and unprotected :— which ob- 
ject of this great family, that for tne most part 
would probably consist of indigent persons, 
would only be obtained by united and prudently 
•directed powers. 

Here, those without relatives and friends would 
knit among themselves the holy and affectionate 
bond of the heart, and would find, mother, sister, 
and friend,— would by their side, and in noble em- 
ulation with them, clothe and instruct the neglect- 
ed child, tend the sick, comfort the mourners, — 
in one word, might so live each day, that in the 
evening they would be able to say, "It was not 
lost." Here might she who had gone astray t u rn 
back to virtue and to God, begin a new life and 
a new happiness, might feel the peace of inno- 
cence and the encouraging joy ofvirtue. Here 
might the unhappy one who is embittered by the 
world and man, find a home full of love and gen- 
tleness and good spirits, whose harmonious voi- 
ces would soon pour peace and rest into the 
vounded heart. Here might the noble one, who 



in a brilliant sphere had felt her heart contracted 
by the nullity and the misery of the great world, 
descend, and, in the peaceful shades of a quiet, 
but nseful life, become really great. The ardent, 
the passionate, to whom nature gave the soul of 
Alexander, and fate gave only fetters, whose ec- 
centric power consumed themselves and %thers, 
would here let their flames burn upon the altars 
of devotion and benevolence, and feel in the joy 
of voluntary renunciation that the thorny gar- 
land of a saint is a loftier, a more beautiful ob>- 
ject of endeavour, than worldly greatness, than 
the world's song of praise, and that renown 
which yet reaches not to the stars. Here might 
all those yho by nature, by fortune, or by the 
world, have been treated with severity, be em- 
braced as by a heavenly mother, who, full of 
mild seriousness and pure love, would lead her 
children by a quiet, happy, and virtuous life to 
the eternal home, where love, truth, and felicity 
first meet with their prototype. O beautiful and 
blessed life — ^noble institution — innocent charm- 
ing dream — would that it could some time be re- 
alized > 



I have sometimes a feeling of bitterness, which 
I seek to overcome— of envy, which I seek to 
destroy in its first shoots. But ah, how much 
docs it not cost to preserve oneself good, and 
gentle, when daily and hourly a thousand trifles, 
lika pricking needle-points, irritate to displeasure 
and ind ignation . Neither should I have strength 
to be so, if many a time a single prayer for 
strength and patience did not lend it to my 
breast.— if many a time the reading of a good 
book did not call forth observations in my soul 
which elevate it above the nothingness of this 
world. But ah ! it sinks again. 

If I might, however, only breaihe a little fresh 
air. The sun shines so magnificently — the air 
is so dear — the snow so white ! O if I could 
for a few minutes be in the country— see the 
dark green woods, and hear their soughing — 
could speed across snow-covered plains— breathe 
of the clear light airj — ^in one word, could see 
free nature and feel myself free— how happy I 
should be ! 



Had not illusions, the enchanting, deceitful 
svrens, filled the ardent fancy of my ardent 
childhood- had I not desired so much from fate 
— then I could better have endured that cold life 
which is become my lot. That early novel- 
reading, how much prison it lays in young 
minds ! What young girl of seventeen, that is 
only gifted by nature with ordinary attractions 
— that has a warm heart — ^and what heart is in- 
deed cold at seventeen ! — and has read novels, 
plays, and romantic poems — does not see, with 
entjre certainly in herself, the some-time heroine 
in a novel, a poem, nay, even in a tragedy 'J 
The death of a tragedy-heroine is so fearfully 
beautiful, so sublime, so admired, so wept over, 
that it appears quite enviable; and sometimes 
the young reader weeps with indescribably pain- 
ful ]oy over herself and her sublimely moving 
future fate, in the girl murdered by the hand of 
her lover. 

Now steps the young girl out into life, and ex-/ 
pects, with strained impatience, to see it move 
around her full of love, full of great and beaqti- 
ful actions, and rich in sentiments and events; 
and finds, often only what I have found, poverty 
in every thing; and could almost fimcythat a 
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liostile faiiy had saddenlir changed the enchant- 
ing magic palace into a norribie, fearful prison. 
Her brilliant, varnished morning dream, hais 
embittered to her the whole day. 



If Lwere an instructress, I would, above all 
thing^ eodeavour to defend mj young pupils 
from that which, in the beginning, could excUe 



and beat the imagination. I would endeavour 
to prevent, in every way, their adorning life with 
flowers which it did not possess, that they might 
be able some time to gather the few which it 
actually has. Therefore, my little friends, you 
must labour early to exercise your young powers 
upon that which lies near to you, ana is useful 
and good within your sphere. When you are 
become ojder, you must labour still more and 
truly with attention and zeal — must never dream 
over life^but must use it, and at the same time 
enjoy it. Many grown-up people resemble the 
child who wept because it could not have the 
moon, — these are they who have early begun to 
seek for their happiness in the clouds. 

Often, when I bear tell how one or another 
has met with a joyful change or an unexpected 
piece of good fortune — when I see how spring 
follows winter, and makes it forgotten; how 
sunshine succeeds to rain, calm to tempest,^ 
there awakes in me. too a joyous feeling, and I 
think, " All things change ; all things upon earth 
change, like the earth itself; also for me will 
there probably some lime be a change too." 
Hope is a fountain, whose secret and hidden 
veins well forth eternally in the human breast. 

But when I bear of disappointed hopes, of 
wishes never fulfilled, of prisoners for a life- 
time, then my courage sinks, and I ask myself 
why should it go better with me than with 
others 1 



Sleep, ye feelings, wishes, hopes — sleep, and 
leave me at rest! 



To lose interest in oneself, and in all that sur- 
rounds one, is to be sure sad, but yet at last it is 
always a kind of rest. 

f on say that the country is beautiful, that life 
there is pleasant, that you are happy, that you 
are beloved. I believe it— I believe it; so much 
the better for you, but what good is it to mel 

No! and should I also feel my privations a 
thousand tinies more deeply, still I will not, I 
could not become cold or indifferent to the hap- 
piness of my neighbour. O love, enjoy, and re- 
joice yourselves ! Let every thing, to the very 
smallest worm, pant with joy, and only I, I 
alone, possess nothing, I will praise thee, God 
of goodness ! 



Be too, who seems to me so great and good; 
he, that worthy image of God upon earth — may 
he be happy ! would that I could purchase for 
Mm, by my life full of renunciation, a life for 
Mm flill of affluence and heavenly joy! 

r " ■'" 

And howl s]iould I then indeed be unhappy! 

Since I see him, hear him, some changes have 
taken place in me. The air is clearer — lighter. 

Why does my heart beat wh^n I hear his step, 



his vbi ce even at a distance 'i Why do I become 
so painfully em:barrassed when he apprpacbes- 
me 1 Why do 1 feel my cheeks bum f 

His countenance is proud but gentle; bis 
whole being full of a noble consciousness ; it 
shews itself in his bearing, in his gait, in his 
unconstrained and graceful movements; ope 
sees, one feels, that he has the consciousness of 
making by his exterior an agreeable and reepecu 
inspiring impression, apd precisely on that ac* 
count he never thinks about it — and on that 
account it operates so certainly. The forehead 
is lolly and free, the eyes flash with fire and 
brightness, the nose is easily and lightly arched^ 
— in all his features, in his whole deportment, is 
revealed the development of a free, powerfully, 
beautiful nature, which has only sought tbrougU 
the outward a significant expressfon of the in-^ 
ward. Freshness and life pervade his conver- 
sation as well as his countenance, and when he 
speaks, one feels that the fires of truth and good- 
ness which sparkle in his eyes, dwell also in his 
soul. His voice is sometimes, perhaps, too strong, 
and loud for the tone of conversation, but it raises 
itself upon the fire-pinions of thought and of feel- 
ing- It proceeds from a breast in which no ^in* 
gle feeling is stifled or fettered. It is the voice 
of f>eedom, and seems made to speak for her. 
Thus nobly, thus beautifully gifted by nature 
and fortune, ought he not also to be good! 
Yes ! he is good — good as I image to myself the 
angels. This eye which can so coldly ani 
calmly see danger and death approach, that 
glances with such defiance and scorn on tyranfs 
and voluntary slaves — this eye has also tears of 
sympathy for the suflTerings of a child, for the 
quiet pain of a woman. And should he not be 
good when he is so superior, so admired, so be- 
loved ! Elected to be king, he might perhaps 
forget his crown ! 

By the side of this glorious image I have, for 
the sake of the remarkable contrast, placed 
another, and contemplated now the one, now the- 
other. This image, which is related to the first, 
like the shadow to the light, is my own.. My de- 
portment is dejected, it betrays the condition of 
my soul. My movements are, especially in hi»- 
presence, often constrained and childish; this 
proceeds in part from the consciousness of rav- 
lew charms, — in part from silly shame, which 
infuses into me a stupid vanity on account of 
my dress, which is almost mean,. in comparison 
with that of others in my condition of life. I 
venture to speak but little, and when I speak my~ 
voice is low, and my words are often certainly 
inarticulate, because they have been accustomed 
to be silenced so severely;, perhaps also, be- 
cause his eagle-glance rests so attentively upoDr 
me, and he bends himself forward to listen to 
me. My eyes — earlier they had fire, expression,, 
and animation, were clear and blue as the heav- 
en — now they are feeble, without colour and 
expression — they resemble extinguished flames. 
Earlier my countenance bad life and freshness,. 
— now that gray-yellow colour, which iadicalea 
my past life, has spread itself by degrees all 
over it, and has chased away every grace. X 
could formerly laugh — I have forgotten -how. 
My smile is melancholy. It is a pale, autpmn- 
like sunshine, which speedily hides itself in dark 
clouds. Wearied by perpetual labour, and coio- 
bating against the ever growing desires after a 
brighter and more friendly life, * certain indiffer-^ 
ence and coldness has bv degrees overcome my 
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soul— I hare lost interest In mystelf and my' own 
fate. I hare by degfrees carried my hopes to the 
grave, and every one has taken with it somathlng 
of my iiie into the grave. 

He is good— too good! Like the snn which 
rejoioes with its light even the smallest flower, 
be wishes by his fire, his fresh spirit, his cheer- 
fulness, to enliven exren me. But ah f the most 
beautit'al sun cannot bring again life to the 
Hawer which, already withered, has sunk its 
hetfd to the earth. 



He is very well read, has travelled much, has 
seen much, neard, perceived, and thought; it is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that his words 
are rich in meaning. When I have quietly lis- 
tened to him with rapture for whole hours, it is 
to me as if I heard beautiful music, whose pure 
changeful melodies open to me an inner world 
full of rich infinite feel ingii. 

Besides this, every thing, as well what con- 
cerns things as ideas, becomes to me clearer and 
more distinct, as if in a dark gloomy picture gal- 
lery al! at once the day burst in and lighted up 
the pictures, the subjects of which I before had 
only darkly imagined. And if he turn himself 
to me whilst he unfolds his rich noble ideas, and 
fall of goodness inquires, " Is it not so 1 do not 
you think so tool"— then he reads, probably in 
my eyes, my quiet admiring answer. 

He^spoke yesterday of his childhood. He has 
. been caressed by father and mother; he Was car- 
ried about in their arms, upon their hearts ; and 
It— when I nWfcB a child, when I became older, 
mow even, always— always was my caressing 
hand, my loving heart repelled. Well then, re- 
jected and yet proud heart, cease to proffer thy- 
self yet farther; and if thou must love neverthe- 
less, break amid thy own throbbings rather than 
betray thyself, rather than place thyself in dan- 
ger of bemg anew rejected, despised 

Quiet nijgfhts, why do ye no longer vouchsafe 
to me peaceful beneficial sleeps And thou, n^ 
-heart, why dost thou throb so 1 

A certain agreeaUe conseiotisness awakens 
sometimes in me. I am then not so mean — ^not 
so altogether insignificant in the eyes of another ! 
He shews me esteem, nay attention ; he places 
value on my judgment; he encourages me to 
enltivate my talents : but that is done only out 
of goodness, oat of bearenly compassionate good- 
ness. Xslodblesshim! 



It is too late, too late, merciful passer-by. 
Boat «hoa not see that the frost of many nights 
has lain upon the plant 1 l^ver again will it 
raise its head. 



My daily prayer,— -that which gives to me the 
greatest pleasure, is : " O God, give to him every 
thing, which thou hast fouad it good «> with- 
draw from nde!" 



What joy, to pray for those whom one loves! 
What joy it is Itir me, to think, that my feeling 
Ibr him should assume the form of a guardian 
angd, to tarn from him a danger, to lead to him 
a blessing ! 



But never, nerer shall he suspect how much 
ihftv^ lo^ed him t Never shall he direct to me 



a eontemptooos, pitying {fkiBeel R wovld W 
CO me a dagger-blow ! 

I will bum these papers, my only confidants 9 
and my heart shall be the quiet grave of my 
feelings. ^ 

death! merciful death, why comest thoft 
notl Ifow delightful to me would be the wafi^ 
ing of thy refresnmeni-bringing pinions I 

1 have had to-night a strange, but beautiful 
dream. It seemed to me that I walked in a gar- 
den full of flowers. It was spring; the bii^s- 
Sang, the heaven was clear, the air mild aad 
pure, all was beautiful aixHind me— bat I did not 
feel myself happy. I wandered solUy along and 
looked 4owards Alfred, who walked in the same 
direction with myself, but upon another path, 
separated from me by a little so'eam, whose siK 
ver waves sprang forward one over another, and 
whispered, " How charming, how charming, it 
is to rock upon cool waves !" 

And I was oWiged to repeat for myself, " How 
charming, how eianning!" Alfred also looked 
incessantly* towards me, and it seemed to me that 
our looks by degrees began to beam. 

All at once he went down to the shore, and 
stepped into a little boat which floated across 
the stream, and suddenly paused at my feet. 
Alfred reached forth his hand to me €0 enter. I 
would not, and wept, I knew not rightly why.. 
Then he took my hand, and drew me with gen- 
tle force near him in the boat. I wept still, but 
felt myself not unhappy. 

Then began the boat, as if guided by invisible 
hands, to move itself, and rocked lightly and 
pleasantly down the stream, whilst the silveN 
waves splashing leapt around it and sang melo- 
diously, " How charming it is, to rock together 
upon cool waves !** I wept no longer. 

Alfred and I talked with each other, and that 
which we said enchanted us. We boated softly^ 
away under balsamio-breathing floweivarches 
of iilachs and roses. The flowers loosened 
themselves from their stems and fell down upon 
as,4ichiist voices from them whispered, '*How 
blessed.it is to love one another, and to be- 
united !" and we repeated amid joyful feelings,. 
"How blessed I" Then eame ithe night, but a 
night without darkness, for all the flowers began 
to shine in their brigitt cc^urs, and every wave 
looked upward with a little bright shining dia- 
mond in its point. Above our heads floated -a 
light cloud, from which beamed millions* of 
stars. All at oace Alfred said, " See there the 
grave !" And before us I saw samething dark, 
formless, horrible, into which we were hastiljr 
driven. I felt, however, no fear. Then some- 
thing like the waAing of a wing touched our 
eyelids, and we slept. But our sleep had Jovely 
dreamsy and we ceased not to see one anotheir. 
Then it was to me^ as if a gentle kiss was press- 
ed upon our lips, a kUis like that with which a 
mother awakens her sleeping' child, and iwe 
awoke. A beaming momlng-red surrounded as. 
We held one another by the hand, and ascended 
ever higher and higher into an atmosphere of 
rose-odour. I felt my being light and ethereal. 
EfVery particle of beaviness, of depression, of 
discomfort, was vanished; I felt it was forever. 
In a sea of crystal clearness, which lay below 
us, our fisrures were reflected, and I saw myself 
so beautiful that it enchanted, jae ;. "No<w, far 
the first time," thought I» " I am worthy of him V*' 
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in (b« midit of the craiisporting leeliog of a pure 
and increasing joy, stole suddenly the thought 
through my soul, " If all this should be only a 
dreanv ana I should wake no more in dream, 
i>at in reality !" Ah, truly, all was only a dream. 
I perceived ail at once the cry of the night-watch. 
"The clock has struck one !" and the bell of the 
Countess which called me to her. The Countess 
iancied she heard a mouse in her sleeping room, 
and would allot to me thef part of a cat, which I 
perform extremely unskilfully. 

Great misfortune enhances the powers of the 
soul; she mounts up to heaven from the flames 
of combat. It is an apotheosis^, although upon 
the wings of the tempest. But those hourly de- 
pressing, consuming cares and disagleeables, 
-those vexations, the <:ancera of life and joy, O 
how do they not oppress the children of the dust 
— ^yet deeper into the dust 1 

I had just now a moment of quiet satisfaction. 
What was the cause of it I do not rightly know. 
4. was alone ; the sun shone into my little cham- 
ber^ I felt its warmth with pleasure; the shadow 
r«f a budding lilae played in the sunshine upon 
the green wall I thought upon him — on his 
'goodness. I observed a little cloud, which at 
■some distance from the sun floated lightly by, 
and said to myself, '< Thus will my life creep on ! 
Yes, ephemeral being, soon wilt thou be no more, 
and thy pain, thy love, will leave behind them 
<npon earth just as little trace as this little cloud 
in the blue field of heaven. I shall be no more, 
— ;suffer no more. Peaceful thought !" 

I am in the country ! For the first time in 
many ye^irs, and that truly thro»gh bis kind me- 
diation, I find myself in a good, cheerful, and in 
«very respect amiable family. Here constantly 
assemble themselves the people of the neigbour- 
ing residences. They play, sing, danee, talk, and 
laugh, the whole day long. I am dazzled, like« 
one who comes out of the darkness and sudden- 
iy is met by a strong sun-light, Even as the eye 
«then experiences pain, so does my heart now. 
l am not ungrateful, — but I feel myself solitary ; 
:I am not happy— and never shall be so ! 

I am a dissonant tone in the joyous harmony 
^hich rules here ; that I feel in myself most of all. 

'Seldom have I seen so amiable, interesting a 
•person as the twenty-years-old Camilla. She 
and her good sisters endeavour to cheer and en- 
liven me in evejy possible way ; but they are — 
ah, they are too joyous, too happy llhey are in- 
nocent children of the light; they have not had 
a presentiment of the mystery of pain. I have 
endeavoured to fall in with their amiable la- 
bours ; but my smile has pefhaps not been right 
joyous, and one of the tears which I oftea feel to 
*1I my eyes has perhaps, against my will, rolled 
^own my cheek, and b6en seen ; or my. deport- 
ment, reserved, through habit, repels them ; in 
ishort, I see that they are not at home near me, 
Mnd feel themselves restrained in their innocent 
animation; and they would certainly leave me 
to my own mournful self, if they were not pre- 
vented doing so by their goodness and politeness. 

Ah, what has the owl to do among the larks 1 
Terrify and silence their innocent songs ? No ; 
it Is better that it return to its own dark nest. 



My naipe's day.. I had forgotten it, Camilla 
and hex sisters surprised m6 with flowers and 
song? ; they crowned me with flowers, embraced 
rne, besought me to be gay,-- said that they loved 
me. Amiable, merciful Samaritans^ if indeed 
your anxious labours cannot heal. the wounds of 
the sufferer, yet she will never forget to ble^s you 
for your goodness. 

He reproached me with gentleness for nay re- 
serve. He wished I would seem joyful. I will 
attempt it. 

Last evening Camilla sung. He stood behind 
hert:hair. When she had finished, she turned 
herself half round, looked . up at him modestly- 
blushing, and asked — *^ Was not this the piece 
which you washed for?", I did not hear his half- 
aloud spoken reply, but I saw his beaming eye 
meet hers which she cast down. Why did she 
cast it down? Beautiful, graceful Camilla! 
Look up gratefully" to heaven, if thou perceive 
that feeling in his eyes which 1 read in thine. 



His looks follow her. That is not to be wour 
dered at. She is a rose in her full bloom,- lovely, 
good, and joyous. He gave her a nosegay late- 
ly of heliotrope, and a bee crept out of the flow- 
ers and flew to me, who sate at a distance, and 
stung me in the hand. I repressed with difficult 
ty an exclamation of pain, but yet I did it. I 
would not have disturbed the two at any price, 
they looked so amiable and happy. I can give no 
joy, but neither will I disturb any. 

And Jbr that reason I must very soon returii 
to my gloomy home. That is now more suit^ 
ble for mp. 

I have endeavoured to give him a pleasure. I 
have pranged and adorned Camilla's brown 
hair, which of all the attractions that she pos- 
sesses, is the one upon which she bestows least 
pains. I have succeeded. 

He is ill! and 1 cannot aj^roach him--*«ot 
watch over him ! 



He is better. Tears of anxious pain, tears of 
joy, which I was unable to keep back— ye have 
betrayed me! But thou, Camilla, 4ost thoa 
think that thy paleness, thy red eyes^ have re- 
mained unobserved? 



He entered, we suspected it not; he seized our 
hands— thanked us for our anxiety,' our sympa- 
thy. What I did I know not; but Camilla ^aw 
that I trembled. 



Yes, I will hence — to hide myself from him, 
from the whole world, from myself I, 



I am again in my former home. It is better 
for me here,-— I fancy that here I am stronger. 

He must know it^he has seen that which he 
is to me. And then 1 Should he know it air 
ways. He would not boast of it in vanity — for 
that he is too great, too noble ! He would mourn 
over me ; his pity would not be heavy to me to 
bear, like the pity of the world. I should regard 
it like the compassion of a higher spirit, which 
looked down upon a weaker being. 

Wher^re comes he to visit our joyless hoose^ 
toealiven it yfiih his vreseoce 1 . It is don^ £rQfl| 
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«<»lipassio& tot mej^-^-^kies he think (hat I (ioiild 
not Jive without his giance^ Oh, he deceives 
'^IniBelf ! Life can as it were nourish itself ^vith 
s^nnnciations: 

Or perhaps be foresees that when he is sei>- 
arated from, me, I shall find myself doably sou- 
taty, and seeks now, to strengthen my soul, that 
1 may bear iti Therefore he comes again— 
'thereiR>re he speaks — ^in order to raise me to the 
strength of mind, to the repose which he himself 
^ possesses. 

Therefore he exercises my voice, encourages 
JGse to cultivate my understanding, to seek Tor 
knowledge. But in my condition that Is impos- 
sible: and besides this, how could it benefit me 
^— will it make me happier! ^^^ 

Yes; I understand him and his angelic good* 
aiess. He has seen ^at^he also was appointed 
by heaven to strike a wound into my heart ; he 
knows it, and sought to prepare me for it; he 
would, if possible, alleviate it, make it imper- 
ceptible ; he will divert my thoughts, will pre- 
p^ure pleasure for me — ah 1 he knows me not I 

He is too good t It seems to me as if he press- 
ed the dagger only deeper into my heart: but he 
knows what is best for me — ^and I kiss the hand 
which gives mh death! 

k Ah, why so much kindness today, if he will 
set offto>moxrow1 



He has asked my hand-4ieavenly powers ! 
Heand-I! 



I have refused his hand, with thankful words; 
ibut decidedly have! refused his hand! My heart 
beats with pain and proud delight! I hav^ re- 
fused it, because I love him better than I love 
myself; his happiness I prefer to mine a thou- 
isand times, and could give hiin no greater proof 
of this, than that I would preserve him fh)m a 
wife who is not in a condition to make him hap- 
py. Ah, I must weep ! 

Would not death by the side of life throw over 
ibis its dark shadow 1 I will be j nst towards my- 
self. I am not in every thing unworthy of his 
choice. My life, my heart, are pure-^and this 
■heart loves him; — ^my soul glows for truth and 
virtue, — I am not conscious of one mean feeUng 
—•but ah, for the rest how little am I formed to 
beautify his noble life! My outward youth is 
vanished, still more so my inward. This spring 
of the Soul, which sometimes however can recal 
the early withered flowers of the other. All my 
eager lively talents are chilled and dead. It is 
always to me as if there rested a heavy, stiff, iron 
J^and upon my breast. I have felt too deeply the 
desolate emplaness, the gloomy melancholy of 
life. The bitterness of certain moments will 
-never leave my memory. Never shall I regain 
that mood of mind, that freedom fipom care, which 
<jauses one to laugh so heartily— -to be joyful, — 
in one word, to forget the future in the present 
hour. How bitterly should 1 have felt by his 
side-^adoring him as I now do— my inability to 
-give and to receive pleasure. I should, like Ab- 
£adona, feel my inward darkness, and thereby 
become still darker. 

My health is weakened and I greatly err if my 
cbtst is notafieeted. 



I Besides, what should I be"^ in ^bo$e dtxchs 
• where rank, xAind, and talents, as well as his 
own inclination, call him, with my small educa- 
tion, my wholly inward poverty, my want of 
agreeable properties; — a despised nullity, and a 
being whose audacious pretensions would theiv, 
where she is not in her place, make her appear 
with justice an object of ridicule. A wife with- 
out charms, sickly, melancholy, and who, be- 
cause she felt all this, became thereby yet more 
dejected ; that would be the sweet reward which 
fortune would have given for his magnanimiw ; 
that woukl be the only comfort for his pains, ror 
the enlivening and joy of his life 1 Ah, he would 
hundreds of times have repented his choice in his 
own heart ! And the kinder, the more consider- 
ate he might have been towards me, for that rea- 
son should I have been all the more unhappy. 
Yes ; I feel that, pressed to his heart, out oi the 
very despair of not being able to make him hap- 
py, I might have murdered myself. O that thou 
whom I so inwardly, so infinitely love, cooldst 
but read my heart! Would that my. constant, 
my warm prayer might call doivn upon thee that 
happiness which I cannot give thee ! 

ae has never loved me ; no spark of love con- 
ducted him to me ; only for a moment could I de- 
ceive myself about it — the dream vanished — all 
became clear.-^I saw what It had to do — and God 
and my love lent me strength to act properly. 

It was only noble, heavenly compassion which 
led him to me— only goodness,— it deserved to be 
rewarded ! A sweet, proud feeling overpowers 
my heart, when I think, " the noblest man would 
have raised me up to himself," and I have tineat- 
ed him worthily ! Yes ; he has raised me ! 

I cherished in me the belief, that the charming 
Camilla will, at one time, vouchsafe to him all 
that which it was not in my power to give. 
Pate, trembling Camilla! perhaps veiy soon 
will the flower's of joy and love glow upon thy 
gentle cheeks. Thou never shalt learn for what 
thou hasrto thank me. And thou, Alfred, when 
the joy of heaven swells in thy noble breast, thou 
wilt no longer think of mej but I— I will think 
on thee. i 



And when I have finished my laborious course 
through life, may I then be able to say, « I Iwive 
made two human beings happy !" 

I see him no longer. How dark is every thing 
around me here r but I have willed it,— and I am 
contented. 

My thoughts accompeny him with benedictory 
wishes, — day and night, in the morning as in the 
evening; accompany him. 

My presentiment is about being fulfilled. Ca- 
milla is Alfred's happy bride. How will her 
lovely intellectual eyes beam ! O may they be 
happy ! Hear me. Giver of all felicity— no sup- 
plication for myself shall longer weary thy good- 
ness, — but make them happy — take evety thing 
which I might yet have — ah, take my soul— and 
give, give to them all! 

Let Camilla love him, even as I love him. 



The bells ring ! the bells ring ! the great dav is 
arrived— Alfred leads Camilla to the altar. How 
noble, how handsome he is ! How lovely, how 
charming^ she, — how happy they both appear t© 
be ! « A aoble pair/' whispered the^ people,^<MUd 
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5r»B SOMTAWY. 



I Jwar k'-Hiv hHvt I nmd H sonUcwbere? -I do 
DOt know. • The dajr Is beaatifiil— the aprrog- 
91111 warm and briglit. AH is bright and peace- 
ful, n^ mind also,--! am happy and cheerful ! 
No, it 18' not fever which colours n^ cheekd so 
4;rimsoD— it is jov — itexeites my pulse — it makes 
my heart beat a huiadred ina miDute—^hark! the 
bells ring. It is done; the clergyman has bless- 
ed them--and I too. 



Now I am tranquil and alone, and quiet as the 
night, which ceposes cm all Uiings; I pray in my 
heart for the happiness uf those whom I so infi- 
nitely Jove* All that Providence does is good, 
is well— even pain has its repose, its end-^my 
patn also will find this in his happiness; for 
whicb I in a courageous moment laid the founda- 
tion. O beloved of my heart, I believe, I know, 
that through thy happiness, 1 also shall be hap- 
py. When the sun of thy joy beams in its fall 
splendid midsummer glory, its warmth will also 
reach to me, the one hidden in ^shade. I will be 
the distant echo of thy son^ of joy ! Feel and 
call thyself happy— rand— I also'will be happyr— 
be joyful ! ana I also amr-^joyfal; smile! and 
also I smile; thank God t and ^o I th^kGod; 
thank him inwardly. 

(Poor fanatic! thy wings seem not long to 
have sustained thee. Under a later- date, I find 
in the same hand which wrote this in joy and fe- 
^ctty, the following words, all the expressions of 
a ^ttiet but broken spirit). 

Jcgmtary 2nd> My life is a feverish dream ! 

A better world— my most beautiful, my only 
hope! 

(Years seem t)ow to have passed on in which 
nothing is indicated; but from that which next 
follows, and with which a new epoch seems to 
have begun in the life of the Solitary, one may 
conclude that the angel of ^peace— whose palms, 
sooner or later, wave around the good, innocent 
sufierer — came nearer to her heart). 

An infinkdy sweet something has sunk into 
my heart. I know pot what sentiment of peace, 
nay, of cheerfulness, attends me in my quiet 
wandering through the vale of life. And yet 
every thing around me here is unchanged, is 
cold ; without joy, without love, as before. The 
change has taken place in myself I expected 
my happiness from the world — and man ; I was 
deceived, wounded and repelled ; now I have 
alone turned myself to God, and begin to feel- 
that His peace is higher, greater than all the joy 
of the world. 

A beautiful hyacinth, which bloomy in my 
window, awoke in me cheerful feelings and 
thoughts. I see how it, unconseiously paying 
homage to the light and warmth, by degrees turns 
to the sue. The sun in return beims brightly 
upon it; opens, still operating, flower upon flow- 
er; lends to it colour, beauty, and fragrant odour. 
This to me is a clear. inoag? of the human and 
the divine* Eternal sqn of love! I will, like 
the flower, humbly turn to thy light, in order to 
receive life cmd joy frdm ihee, which thou alone 
canst give. 

. . I come from church. I have wept much, and 
fmn yet beoome h«i|^pier. The feeling 9f devo- 



tion fs one Qfithe tfiodibeaatiftrl, ttioelehMmti^, 
which we can experience npoa earth.- II ia.tK>t 
JQ^, not sorrow; bnteomething th&l elevates ii» 
above both, — ^ii is a momentary reiiirh of the soal 
to its true native hooDe— a feeling which, more 
than- every deep-thinking demMstration; convin* 
ces us chat we are •children of iounortnlity. 

The text was taken from the Woman- of^Cft* 
naan. The preacher took occasion therefom x<y 
represent bow bread is: often withheld ffom«'iis 
that we may learnt to satisfy ourselves with 4^ 
crumbs, — and how a submissive and fleinfaie 
spirit is productive of happiness to its possessor^ 
and welUpleasing to God. It seemed to me, aa 
if all this was emphalicaily spoken alone to me^ 
and I acknowledged it as truth in my heart. 
Ah, this restless heart, that has desa red wi^ im- 
patience so much from the world and from man. 
that wished so ardently to possess all the good 
things of life, how it has been obliged to give up 
its wishes I It has, by degoees, learned to plea^ 
itself with the crumbs j but it is also homme, pa- 
tient-'-and as I hope has become better,~*«iid 
now first it enjoys the peace, the joy, after whi^h 
it has striven so long, but in the wrong way. A 
flower, a bright day*, an unexpected kind won!—- 
a lovely dream, a feeling of satisfaction, yes ! a 
thousand little enloyments; formerly not regard- 
ed by me, of which even the Hfe most wanting in 
joy IS not who«]ly deprived,-*«re now infinitely 
dear to me. I have by little and little learned lo 
see how the true wisdom of human life consists 
in this, that \i^ like the hee^ knows how to sack a 
drop of honey out of the smallest flower. 

And if thou, Idity Director of my destiny, hast 
left me thus solitary upon earth for this purpose^ 
that I may turn myself wholly to thee, and in 
thee find mv all,— have 1 then, mdeed, ground for 
complaint f If thou, All-merciful, wilt foe to nde 
father and mother, • brother and sistqr, must not I 
then. consider myself as blessed 1 

Why, ah why, have I not earlier sought my 
peace where I could alone find itl How many 
years of pain and depression might have heeti 
spared me, if I had earlier known how foolish |t 
is to turn oneself for comfort and joy to the world 
and man. 

Give, ihou solitary forsaken one, thy heart ia> 
God; but with that deep serious will, which al- 
lows of no wavering, no return, no weakness. 
Learn to say, " Thv will be done, O Father!"— 
not merely with submission, but with leve, with 
joy; and all despair, all depressing, hopsIes» 
pain, will for ever have vanished from thee! 

When I in the evening lay myself down to 
rest, and the fatigues of the day and the unkind 
treatment of those for whom I have borne them 
have depressed my mind, I begin to pray "My 
Father!" — but scarcely have I said the.se words^ 
scarcely has the feeling of their meaning pene- 
trated my soul, than I weep the sweetest tears, 
and an infinite blessedness overcomes my whole 
being. My whole prayer then often consists oT 
" My Father*" which I repeat many times; for 
they contain, as I feel them, every thing W-hich 
I can express of childlike love, of inward confi- 
dence, of submissive hope, of devotional' joy. 
Amid such feelings I fall calmly asleep,— and ir 
it then indeed to be wondered at, if I believe my- 
self cradled by the songs of angels 1 

Yes, I believe it— I must beHems it—^thfire is a 
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^lotitfbtt fbpevBi^^ii&g: 71i«r«:%rebeiiigainMn 
lu^OTtoliAle than: I havd be«o^, ahhott^h the sen^ 
stbUMycfif my heart hab inches wd safieriBgr a 
ChoasaaMt-fold fof ne^ There is, for example, 
the Deg:lected innrali^, coDacmied by pain^; the 
captiTe, witliioot hope of deliv^aoce,. of whxxae 
only ioy — a spidep—an inhuman hand has de- 
prived him. bat could- nol^bey also look up to 
^kKt, and say ^*Our FaiberP' And the mmi- 
sal, .who has deserved hia= sofieriagSf— who is 
mcyre uiifortiiDate than he 1 But if he feel re- 
pentaBce he may be forgiTeO)— i^chb prodigal son 
'Can arise and go to his FKheii Can the child 
<j€ an etemeUy gao^ Father ever, indeed, feel 
^espaic 1 Ah ! fie who taogfht us to call Gkid 
ottr Father, He alone knew the hvman {keart, 
and knew how to ^ire to it anevet^failing'coi^ 
4Bolatio&! 



Tbe dead have eomfovied tfaedaoital; andthe- 
Toioes which have exclaimed) "We snfier!'' 
have eitso exclaimed '*Wea««'eqmfoiiedf' The 
-Oospel is spread out to ihe bamaa race,- and has 
ot)ened heavea to it; bat a giii»rmuriagr> dissatis- 
fied heart laiow$ k not - 



^R tithe vidoii8M*tbe debased4nto anitttalmde* 
oess — the millions who live in darkness^ ia the 
night of misery and of ignorance 1 Friendly 
starsc! ye who shine so briglHly--Hnyselc: lights 
of hda^en. full of hope I glance up to you;. Ye 
are worlds for hope— I regfard' ye as higher 
Gehvols of edocatiott fot dieiEinhappy: obUdten of 
«arth! Yes, confidently may'oaie= hope, Qod is 
indeed so all-good ! 

If our faith is firm^ and our hope secured with 
a sure anchor, thea is much won for our peace, 
and, in pa^icular, heaven stands clear m our 
future; but, nevertheless, our hearts may still 
aufier much, and the burden of the day still ap- 
pear intolerable, let human wisdom help it as it 
may. Defend us from discouragement — from 
the phantasmagoria of the imagination ; and let 
us seek, every one for himself, the diversion of 
mind, the available little joys and springs of 
-comfort, which lie so near to us, if we only look 
•out for them. The great object is to preserve 
oneself good and pure, and then to suffer as lit- 
tle as possible. The means for that purpose are 
for all equally alike as difierent; but no one will 
miss them who has only his eyes open to see 
them. 



Mercifully to direct the blind to them, ought to 
he the business of those whose lot it is on earth, 
so to say, to be eyes to the human race, to see 
for them and to teach them to see. O ye wise, 
ye noble and enlightened of the earth, be less of 
our schoolmasters, be more our comforters! 
Shew us the mysteries of consolation — give light 
to pain — teach every one how in his outward 
condition, and according to the nature of his in- 
ward, he may find alleviation for his sufierings ! 
Noble physician of the soul, grow not weary in 
seeking out remedies for all her maladies ! How 
many blessings then will fbUow your footsteps, 
your divine labours ! 

The years which I formerly found so long, 
now pass on rapidly as swallows, because the 
days no longer appear burdensome to me,— be- 
cause no hour of the day passes over without 
aflfording to me a cheering, enlivening feeling. 
This hourly, this to me principal comfort, I have 



fcnmdin prater,, in a ccmsCaiit ireinmifo|iM<e pf 

the presence of the Highest of Btiage. I live 
atad act always under the eyes of a fhtfaer; and 
as I feel that I live, I feel s^ know also that his 
eye follows me, that his spirit is nearto me, sor- 
routids me with his peace, aind infuses a joy into 
me which I may indeed feei hot oaniiot describe. 

. I regarded myself formerly, bv virtue of my 
position, as wholly uselesa in the world. Ex- 
perietiee, to me dear experience, has taagbt me 
' — that if we work, in the small sphere which haa 
been confided to us, only with truth and care, 
that we shalkoperate abd l^wur according to the 
regulation which is the foundation of ail good; 
and that pleasant consequences will sooner or 
later arise to as ther^rom. 



My health fails. The Inlfilmeiit of my duties 
in the family which has adopted me, becomes to 
me mooe difficult- every day; but I endeavour t» 
fhlfiltbem according to the- best of my powers. 
My heart has peaces is eheeriUi and; quiet. 

'* Do nati sk idly there^ and do not look so hap- 
py, whilst I go ahoat to seek for viy s&«ffi4>oa !" 
said just DOW the angry Countess to me. I rec- 
olleet a tim» when. I raoeirad' reproaches on ac- 
(iount of a»y downwaid; devotional Iboks. No# 
my heart is so joyous that my oooBtenaace oUfm 
receives the impression of<it. NeHfaer was the 
displeasiare of the. Covaiesa at .ti)i» time whoTly 
without foandation; beeause^ whilst eae mast 
take hecfd not'to dtsitirb. the pMce of ethers by an 
evidence of ontf own dis^ieCy^oemast not the 
less avoid shewing a satisfaction which may 
make a painful impression upon those to whom 
this feehng is a stranger. ^ 

I have again seen— him— her, have pressed 
their children to my heart! This family is an 
image of felicity. The happy husband and wife 
scarcely recognised me. That was not singular 
— I am so changed. I cherish in myself a wish 
—a fanciful hope— which. I will not chase away 
—the hope of being able soon to float invisibly 
around tnem, and watch over their happiness. 

How beautiful is the look of a man who labours 
with his full powers and in a sphere where his 
abilities freely exercise themselves, and still rise 
higher by the labour,— and where he is conscious 
that he lives for the benefit of his country, that 
he is esteemed by his fellow-ditizens, loved by 
wife and friends, worshipped by his children,-^ 
that is the look of Alfred ! How charming and 
touching is the expression in the countenance 
of a woman where all the requirements of her 
loving heart have been fulfilled, who lives in and 
for her beloved,— that is the expression of Camil- 
la's ihce. And you happy little ones-^you chil- 
dren, you darlings, one see^ in your eyes Aill of 
innocence and jo^ of life, who brightly— the 
heaven of your childhood shines! 

" In the autumn— when the leaves fall !" said 
a physician to-day, half aloud to the Countess, 
after he had observed me with thoughtful mien, 
and had inouired after my health. This termi- 
nation of life sounds quite romantic, — but yet my 
life has had very little resemblance to a romance. 
Well then,— in autumn!— in autumn. An as- 
pen-leaf, which has trembled in the waving of so 
many winds— will tremble no longer ! 
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THE SOLITABY. 



I mtke iifle of ft leitiedy ftior niy chest,^iDay it 
or nay it not be baneficial^l am calm; former-, 
ly I. wished to die^-now I wish it less, since I 
liave learned better to support and employ life. 
I have learned to worship God in all his works. 
There is nothing, be it small as it may, to which 
a great tboiwht does not in some way unite itself 
— and which thereby does not become important 
and interesting. 

The leaves fall-r-and I still live--and still liit 
joyfully my eyes to the gloomy heavens. 



I have great bodilv pain 
little— my soul is so nappy! 



and yet suffer so 



"In spring — when the leaves shoot!" — says 
the physician now. And I should almost belie ve 
it, it I ventured to listen to the quiet presentiment 
which abides in me, and which whispers to me: 
in spring, when every thing awakens to li£e and 
to joy, when the fiowers send forth' from opened 
cups their fragrant odonr to heaven.— >then will 
my emancipated spirit float forth and feel the air 
onhe eternal spring ; then will my yeamhig have 
reached ils dimly divined of goal 

He is come to me with his wife, yet once more 
to see me-*that was noble and kind of him. I 
found»him chanced. A dark fire was in his eye, 
and wrinkles which resembled those of discon- 
tent shewed themselves sometimes on his brow, 
that formerly was so clear and smooth. Ah, am« 
bition has crept into his heait!— this, together 
with his talents, has lifted him upon eagle-pin- 



ions to t^ He^lit of woHdly greatness. Be i» 
become a great 'man, but has ceased to be happy^ - 
His amiable wife looked dejected, and the most 
carefial toilet could not conceal the change in her 
melancholy countenance. It grieved me to s^ee 
her; ah, that they were but as happy and tran-^ 
quil as I ! < 

I am almost forty years of age: As solitary 
as I lay in my cradle, thus solitary stand I yet < 
on the edge of the grave. I have gone through 
life like a shadow, and my life has been lake a 
shade. More and more it vanishes from my 
eyes; but the Eternal Father, whose will I have « 
obeyed, opened to we a new, a glorious' life,, to* 
whicU I advance with indescribable joy ! The 
beneficial prayers which I send fprth, and which . 
I feel will be heard, — the feeling of a presenji- . 
ment of heaven, that feeling of angelic peace 
which has acconipanied me, — the tranquillity 
which no pain is able to disturb,~the delicioas^ 
emotions of joy, the pleasurable tears which I 
oilen shed,*~K)h, those dear holy messengers! — ^ 
what do they announce to me other, than that L 
soon shall behold the image of all love, of all 
perfection.-^that the yearning spark will soon 
unite itself with the sacred fire from which it is. 
sprung! 



Here ihe feeble hand <^ased to guide the pen^ . 
•^the heart which iiad beaten so long with love • 
and painiK)w reposes. 

The Solitary is gone home to her Father^ 
she is now happy ! 



THE COMFORTER. 



Who lliat has sttffered-^tbat h&e, in moments 
of deap and dark pain, found in his heart a wortd 
of miseiy, and then felt the necessity, cberish- 
ed the heartfelt wish, to be comforted by a be- 
ing from a higher world — ^has not, at times, 
hoped in enthasiastic melanchcdy to see an an- 
gel come down, who with merciful healing haini 
would toQch the wounded heart, and solve the 
dark riddle of life and suffering 1. 

Oh, when nature smiles around us in her glo- 
rious garaient of summer,— when she, like an 
enchanting beloved one-— affeotionate, beamitig, 
warm, embraces with pure joy man, her bride^ 
groc^mi — then, if the human heart remain cold 
and reserved, and solemn aa the grave ; — if it 
aslone cannot mingle its voice in^ the jubilant 
chofus of the^arth, — if man fancy himself to be 
the only repulsed one, — ^how good were it then 
if a voice from heaven whispered the assertton 
to the unhappy one, "Thou also art beloved! 
Son of suffering, endure with patience ; thou 
also shalt one time drink from the cup of bappi- 
hefss !" 

Ye bitter euflterings, inconsolable sorrow, de- 
spair — I have known ye! Heavenly voice, 
fnll of mercy and comfort, I have heard thee, 
^nd shall never forgtst thee. Yet to-day csdieat 
thou to me from the world of spurits. My soul 
hears thee, my heart understands thee ! At this 
moment, in which memory has opened the leaves 
of my book of life, and my pen will recal the re- 
membrance of long flown times, the still night 
has laid ail around me to rest. I am alone, 
awake, and with me it is suffering which dissi- 
pate repose. The pale light of my lamp makes 
me aware of the shadow of a<fearftil form upon 
the wall near me, which reminds me of that 
whieh legends^ ascn'be to the gnomes, those chil- 
dren of dost and of darkness. This horrible 
shape is my own — ^ia my body. And this^ so 
deformed, so heavily afflicted body is united to 
a soul which adores the beautiM in the inward 
being, as well as in the outward form. 

Alone with myself and my shadow, surroiinii- 
ed by sight and silence, I yet feel the smile float 
upon my lips,— I listen with quiet joy to the 
harmonious -voices which rise up from the depths 
of my soul in humble oflbrings of praise to heav- 
en ; and I can only compai^ the delightfnl, clear 
peace which encompasses my soul, with the 
gentle moonlight that at this moment spreads 
itself over the moss-roses in my window: 

There was a time when evwy thing in me was 
quite otherwise, m which I bated the world and 
myself; in which I wished that 1 had never been 
born. 

In the May of life, daring. those days of spring 
ro which the whole of orf^nissed nature, every 
oreated existenee, becomes partaker of some 
drops of joy ; in which gentle pinions rook man- 
](ind, and heaven vaults itself so loftily and 
brightly above .us,— at' that time I^ became ac- 
quainted with misfortune, and bitter were then 
my complaints. 



It was in my drooping soul, as in the outwarcb 
world, when, in our northern climate, the days 
towards winter rapidly de^^ase, the nights be- 
come longer, and the sun, like a dying ooe^ 
seems only to rise, to say farewell, and then to» 
sink again. I cherished not the hope that at new 
year would alter for me the course of things ; 
on the contrary, I saw behind the decreasing; 
Hght a night becoming ever more and more darl^ 
spreading itself over ail. 

Happy are the dead ; they sufier no longer ! 
Happier still are the unborn, who have never 
suil^red ! Happy also are you, ye pitied fools ; 
ye who laugh at year misery; ye who plait for 
yourselves crowns from your straw couches; 
ye who dream that ye are great and happy. Ye 
are pitied unjustly ! Ah, ye fee^, indeed, no- 
thing, and your misfortune is concealed by the 
flowers of your .madness. Happy am ye i 

Thus thought I, thus eompUuned I, as one- 
evening I dragffed myself along with slow steps,- 
in one of the darkest alleys of the park on the 
estate of my parents. 

I was young and unhappy, and never — ^no,. 
never^^-can one feel misfortune so bitterly as m 
youth. In maturer years the feelings beconie' 
blunted— the blood flows more tranquilly ; one 
is already accustomed to snffering^the way is 
not then so long to the terminating goal of all' 
su^ring. But when paiii surprises us in youth, 
then that which is terrific. in its novelty is in- 
creased by the yet uneurbedjstre^gth of the feel- 
ings by which that wild, frnitless struggle against 
fate is excited, whose consequences are h(^>e- 
lessness and despair. 

Sickly and infirm at nineteen,. I went through 
life timid and gloomy as an unblessed shade. I 
had been happy ; therefore, I now suffered so 
raoeh the more. I was full of life and health 
tiH my seventeenth year,— and so beloved— and 
so happy ! Then I felt myself goodt found the^ 
World so beautiful, regarded mankind as angels,, 
and God as the Father of all. A tedious illnees'. 
threw me about this tiooe upon the couch of 
sufferings from which I arose again disfigured 
in the most fearful manner. I'eople piti^ me- 
at first ; but soon they turned away from me — 
my mother also^ my brothers and sisters^ did so. 
My heart became bitter ; I felt the deterioratioii. 
of my mind, and began to think myself abandon- 
ed fa^ God and man. The earful education, 
the fine accomplishm^ts^ which^ in my youngs 
er years, had been my share, served now only 
to sharpen the sense of my misfortune. Never 
beat a heart in a human breast with more glow-^ 
ing love for freedom, activity, and the heroic 
virtues, which history displays in splendid pro- 
totypes. Never flamed more entbusiastioally 
the spirit of emulation in the soul of a youths 
Gate, Brutus, Scipie, Regulus, they were my* 
prototypes — I wished to resemA>le Ihenii if not 
to excel them all,— ^aad my name, like theirs, 
should be honoured by a noble postctrity* Re-^ 
nown and joy, with a rioh, virtuo08, aB4< useful 
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THE COMFORTER. 



life,— that was the qoioUy Taniahed dream of 
coy first youth. 

Miserable compasaioa, contempt, forgetfiil- 
aess— wKb a useless, sickly, joyless life— were 
the horrible realities which loeked me ia their 
iron arms on my awaking; which dtew me down 
from my he^ren, and darkened to me the whole 
world,— and God, and his beautiful sun, and his 
aherev towards his oreatiures. 

Doiibt, with ito murmuring naver-aQswered 
^[i|0slioii% arose ia my soul, and midnight dark- 
ness inclosed my uneasily throbbing heart. An 
tmeodivg pain agitated my breaat, whilst the 
IHoting breath moved it up and down. 

** And bow hava I sinned that I should be ao 
«e(vmly, so fearfoOy punished— for what have 
I become so nabappyl" asked 1, loodly mor- 
muring, as with tearful eyes I looked around me 
•dn the blooming scenes which richly and beau- 
tifuUy sunounded me. 

U was a gloriously fine evening. The sun 
wah descending, all was tranqnil— only a low 
mormur 8tole*now and then, like a whispered 
^eclaralion of love, between foliage and flowers 
through the wood. £very thiof seemed to re- 
joic&^I akioe suffered 1 I wished to be the 
bird which thoughtfully twitaered, awinging upon 
the green branches^ — or the flower which beam- 
^ so splendidly, which gave forth such sweet 
-odouTj^^^or the butterfly which rested in its bo- 
«om, — nay, even the moss ovengrown, happy, 
eedseless rook against which I leaned v--only 
not maa**->only not the aafiering, pitiable human 
'being which I was ! 

I rested myself beside a lake which bounded 
the park, and which was eocompaased by the 
most beautiful shbres. 

how often had I formerly, with youthful 
l^leasure and joy, guided my little boat over its 
dandhig ^aves ! How often had I, with my 
powerful arms, divided iu gentle watens— kiss- 
ed them with warm lips— and seen ia the clear 
depths which mirrored back a cloudleas heaven, 
th6 in^gft of my pure heart, my fresh life ! As 
ibrnaerly> still green, riant shores garlanded the 
4iuiet lake,— as Ibrmeriy, the dark blue of the 
heavens reflected itself in its depths— my boat 
lay on the shore,— every thing had remained so 
unchanged, so kindly unchanged i I only was 
no longer like rayselfi was no longer the same. 
I found every thing here* excepting only myself. 

1 bowed myself down to touch the cod water 
with my glowing lips, but suddenly drew back 
•at' the sight of my own4letestable image, which, 
like my demon of misfortune, raised itself to- 
wards me more terrific than ever from the dark 
<lepth8. It wa» to 'me as if I had been stung by 
a snake. 

With' disordered and painful fhelings, I fixed 
my stony gase upon the opposite shores Joyful 
tHiman voices souoded' thaoce ; and I soon per- 
<!eived howgay couples swung around in a mer^ 
r^ midsummer dance. Songs and laughter oci^ 
oed ba^k from the jK^cksaEouad. I arose, turn- 
ed myself away* and vent deeper into the wood. 

Through the opening iof an avenue shone op- 
posite to me the brilliantly^Uumined windows 
-of the- castle of my paren)». They, hekl there 
thiit night a festival to cetehrate the return of 
my eldest sister ta the paternal house. She had 
left it in her chil<ttM»od) in order to be hrongfat 
«IP "'«tear relatione in the capital; and now re- 



turned back an amiahle hrrae, ana was receiyed 
by festivities which I now escaped as earnestly 
as I formerly had sought them. 

'* Nobody will miss me, nobody will think 
about me»'' thought I,, with bitter feelings, as I 
went away to seek for darkness and quiet. 
" Parents, brothers and sisters, make for your- 
selves pleasure — dance — sing ! I shall never 
more sing, never moi:e dance, never mom 
laugh!" 

Music now resounded frouk the castle, and 
brought to me the bewitching tomes of my 'fa- 
vourite waltsti — the joyous voices from the shore 
becaaie louder and londer,— I we»t. and went, 
and wentt— they pursi^ me. O all ye unfor- 
tunate friends, ye who like me hawe felt your* 
selves without joy, without hope in the world — 
was it not then, during the ianocen t joy of oth- 
ers, that enyy and hitter chagrin crep4 into your 
hearts ? If it be painful to. 8ofl*er undeservedly, 
then it is doubly painful to be obliged to say 
that one has deserved it, when one, ^r the flrst 
time, detects in oneself an envious and disdain- 
ful state of mind. I cannot describe what a 
feeling of infinite pain overpowered for . some 
moments my whole being. My whole po^er 
was concentrated upon one points— upon the con* 
soionsness of my satfering. It va$ intolerable 
tome. ^'OmyCkidl comfort me, comfort me!" 
exclaimed I many times with a hollow voice, 
before which I myself shuddered. " If thou, be 
the God of mercy, then pity thou thy suffering 
child 1 Give me again that which thou hast 
taken from me ; or open thy heaven — send an 
angel to me, an angel which sbaU tell me why 
J suffer,— or annihilate me ! I am a grain ot 
dust before thee— mingle roe with the dust- 
only cause that I cease to feeli to suffer ! '* This 
wild, incoherent prayer— ah, I felt it — ^was only 
an andaoious^ bitter murmur. I should have 
thrown from me at this moment' every earthly 
consolation, I should not have received them. 
An angel's voko alone* an immediate revelation, 
would only, sc I imagined, give me tranquillity, 
— could only give ma back my e?:tinguish€d 
hope, my faith on: that which oboe had boen so 
saered, so certain, and so dear, and which now 
to m^ feeling, unstable, and wrapped in dark- 
neas, left me Virtthout any support. 

Eveiiy one who, like me, has been suddenly 
and unexpeotedly plunged , into the depths* oi 
misfortune, wlU fhel with me. People could not 
be so unh^y if, with the loss of all earthly 
hopeS) they did* not also oAeo lose faith in a 
wise and merciful ,God^ That graoioua voice 
which exclaimed to us that not a sparrow, much 
less one of uis^ falls unobserved to the %arth^- 
that the hairs of our head are all nMnobered— 
this voice is not perceived in the tempest of 
passion8>H.-iand if even it do find' a way to.* our 
breast, it is not always, able to silence the exci- 
ted waves— for that wiU, impatient heart desires 
then an instantaoeons effiect to prove its truth, 
— and if in our murmuring no consolatory feel- 
ing descends into our tumultuous heart-^if Cur 
fate do not: cbange, our sufferings remain the 
same,— then we despair— ttiien—^i how unhap- 
py are .we titen 1 

With eyes fixed on the night I went onward* 
and seemied to myself iike a child of the night. 

AH at onee as it were a hundred weight fell 
upon my heart, that what I suffered^ whail felt. 



TSaS GOWfOBTSE^' 



tMght %« euly a fefMBllfioii of Qiit whteh l>Hi«rflk 
liad ieU and solTered before roe. The bloody 
sweajt of millions of binnan beings, tae (eara of 
millions, had moistened^ before me the ipath of 
pain upon which I wandered, and would nioisten 
it aHmr aie ; and »hu4dering, I saw in thought, 
like ugly ghosts, darker than the night which 
enjootnpasfied roe, aJl the sufierings and aJ^ic- 
tions of the human race pass before rae^the 
suiTerings of the body, of the heart, of feeling, 
thoae never wearied ^rpies, wtaieh leave not 
the ufifortunate, ontil he has, brother-like,, ex- 
tended his hand as a skeleton to death, — and in 
my own name, and that of all sufferers, I liiled 
wp a piercing, painful, munntiriiig cry, and direct- 
ed my eyes lameatingly to the sftirs. In tran- 
quil, undisturbed majesty, they stood clearly 
sparkling above my bead, aod thi« inBmeveable 
order, this eternally unsbakien reposeof heaven, 
awoke in my breast, ioe-cold despair. **• Let ua 
die !" exclaimed I in tbooght to toy brethren in 
Daiefortane, '' Let us die-**tben all it at an end, 
— xve have no oumpasaionafte Father ia heaven-V^ 
. I had seated myeelf, and felt with gloomy sat- 
idf^ction how the dampness of the night, pene" 
trated my dress ;>-I hoped that it would under- 
mine my enfeebled health ,-*and my only wish 
now was for death. Whether it would oonduct 
me now to a more friendly fate, or only annihi- 
late my afflicted being, it was welcome to me, 
dear to me, and inwardly longed for by. me. 
Nobody would weep for rae,-*^all nay family 
would, like myself, regard my death as a gain. 
I knew it, knew it only tqowell ! 

Towards midnight the music was s^nt^ and 
I heard how the dancers on the ebatB departed 
by degrees, amid cheerful sounds. AH at length 
was :»ti)l. It had beeome dark, and the stats, 
whose glittering pvunphad seemed to mook my 
pain, were wrapped m eleads. The whole 
country lay hidden in deep night, and at a'dis*- 
tance the thunder wae heard to roll. All tine 
accorded more with my inward fading, and did 
me infinite good. I threw mys^ down upon 
the ground and wept bitterly^ I wept long, and 
felt thereby a' beneficial aJleviatiop. Gentler 
feelings pressed into my heart, and coaibatCed 
against the hitter ones. The thoughts so pre- 
cious to me of a reward on the other side of life, 
for sufferings patiently endured, of a wise, all- 
compassionate leather came again and agam. 
T was now able to pray to him with a submissive 
heart. I prayed,-^|lrayed for consolation-'«lbr 
light and strength, with that fervent, nameless 
prayer, whose strength op6ns .heavens, and 
seems able te press with the sighs of the heart, 
to the throne of the Eternal. I had, whilst I 
prayed, raised myself up, but aoon sank down 
again to the earth, enfeebled by my feelings and 
by pain, deprived even as much of thought as of 
power, and dull tones of lamentation laboured 
forth from my panting breast. 

• The night was warm, and so tranquil that no 
breath of air was sent forth ; yet it seemed to 
me at times as if a trembling passed throngh 
the leaves of the poplar, under which I lay with 
my face to the earth, and each time an involun- 
tary shudder passed through me. Three times, 
it seemed to me as if a hand passed over my 
head lightly and caressingly, and with the pleas- 
ant sensation which I perceived therefrom, a de- 
lightful remembrance of my childhood livingly 
R 



aitok^ wiihin AM. flahiMI«iaii«ialililato»H 
loved .one of my ohiidi«i) ^sears* canetaed me» 
wlnw w»,fattgu^ by spQit and egwreise, rested 
upon the aoft grass tqgether. 1 had perceiveil 
it his aenaation, when the little oae raiaed her 
feeble hand from her deathr^hedand laul it, iiMr 
then.alie oaild no langer apeak, aa it were in 
biessing on nay head. 

Was she near to me at this moment 1 Wat- 
she, the :gtonfied angel ef earth, sent by tin AA- 
merciftil to comfort inel O how my heart beat 
as these thoughts arose in my soul ! 

I believed with. certainty that aonething aa- 
pernatural was near me, but, although the hahr • 
of my head rose upright^ yet my heart felt no 
fear. What, indeed, does one foar when one ia 
deeply; nrretobedl Nay, even the moat.gloomy 
revelations of the spiritual world terrify no lonf^ 
er. The feelings of horror which they infuse 
are wetoome ; they i efneah^^hey raiae us above 
earthly pain ; and aeem less, horrible than thia. 
It is, hoover, a eonaelatioo which, aa.we b»* 
lieFe, appnoeches ns in a beloved ahape from 
that unknown land at whose portala^l lights of. 
the homaa spirit are extingnished — therefore all 
becomes tranquil in the tumultuoua breast, and 
all the pulses beat in adoring expectation. Thus 
opacated.in my soul the thought of Marians pres- 
ence. I called her softly by name-^bnaioagbt 
her to lay her hand upon my beart, — ^and amid 
feelings of peace and aweet repose, each as I 
had saver felt before,! fell into a kind of dreaoi- 
ing stttpefoetion. During thia, it appeared to 
me that I saw Maria clothed in white, and in* 
describably beautiful, ait. near me, in her band 
a palm-bjaneh with whieh ahe fanned me-— 
whilst I, in no condition to speak or. clearly to 
think, pleased' myself for aome meiaants only 
foy the foeiing, how well it was with me. All at 
jDnce I perceived Maria seize. me by the hand, 
and.aihid foeliags of indescribable aatisfoction I 
fancied imjrself floating away at her side over 
the earth towards heaven. 

'f^I am dead !^' thought I, and an^uaspeakabtof 
fseoiationof joy passed with thevthougfat thxong^ 
imy soul. 

i wished to turn myself round, that I might) 
yet . once more heboid this . earth . upon wb ich I > 
had ettffered so much-^but mists dimmed my 
view. I 

The doods environed me ever^more densely ; 
I leit how the frosty damps i^iU^. my hreast^ 
and dulled the- glow which the- restiess beating 
of my heart 4iad ocoasioned, *'It is go<idi'<' 
thought I ; ''' that is the enfolding of the grave, 
the embrace of death -^ how beautifully they 
cool! soon -^ soon shall I he transformed.*'- 
Again it became dark to rne, as if I were, ni^ 
yet dead, only dying. My mind became every 
moment more benumbed ; it became ever dat^ 
er and darker before, my ^es — a dull soughing, 
as of distant woods, was in my ears. Yet-clear**- 
ly and calmly remained to me the consciousneaa.. 
of a guiding hand, even in the moments in whieh 
I entirely seemed to lose the conaciousaess of 
my own existence. 

A audden feeling of pain, which tlnrilled' 
through my heart like a dagger-stroke, recalled 
me to thought and consciousness. I found my- 
self lying upon the earth as shortly before, aod 
should have regarded all as merely a dream had 
I not still felt^he soA, warm hand which incfo" 
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sed ntiBe. " I wa* tsMa and poweflett. With- 
OBt rftising my head, I ekolaimed, **OMaria« 
yfhy didst thoo not uke me np into tby bright 
home 1 Why am I yet upon earth* where peo- 
ple suffer to much and so hopelesidy— why, ah, 
why must I still soffer V* 

" God wills it,** replied a voice, as cfaarminf^ 
and melodious as we represent to ourselves that 
of angels. Impatiently murmuring, I asked, 
*^AnA to what purpose should I live and suffer 1" 

*' Im order to be better thyseif-^to be useful 
to others.'* 

** How can I, miserable worm, be useful to 
others 1" 

• *' Through thy patience— through the exam- 
ple of thy submission." 

"Ah, I have strength to feel my sufforing, but 
not to bear it !" 

•• Pray r 

''God's image is darkened in my beart--T 
cannot pray ! I have seen the abyss of patn*~ 
liave understood the sufferings of men, — and I 
see*— I understand God no more ! O be not an- 
gry* pure, holy angel ! Thou who livest in light 
—look mercifully upon the son of darkness — 
enlighten me-*comfort me !" 

«* Yes, I will comfort thee !** 

" Tell me, compassionate angel, has the £ter< 
nal sent thee to met" 

" He has sent me to thee.'' 

^ His eye thus, then, sees the tormented worm 
creeping in th& dust 1 The suffering creatures 
of the earth are not unobserved by him 1" 

'* He sees, he numbers them all." 

** O Maria ! say, if God be all-good and mer- 
ciful, wherefore all the wretchedness, all the 
sufferings of men 1" 

'* It is sufficient for thee to know that be will 
afford comfort to all, and will some time cause 
all suffering to cease." 

" I cannot take hold on this comfort — ^I do not 
understand how happiness can ever outweigh 
pain. Happy angel— thou who wast already in 
childhood snatched away from the earth — ^thou 
hast never known its afflictions — ^ihou under- 
standest them not ! Hear now one of its vic- 
tims speak ! Hear, and if thy incorporeal being 
can yet cherish human feelings — if this heart, 
familiar with the felicity of heaven, be not cold 
ibr foreign suffering — then shudder!" And 
from the depths of my agitated heart I exclaim- 
ed— "We suffer, we suffer ! We call for help, 
and the earth opens her abysses, and heaven 
looks coldly down and despises us. The night 
of despair covers us — ^the vulture sits on our 
heart, and rends from it piece after piece — and 
gnaws and gnaws. We call on death, but 
death comes not. We curse our life — we blas- 
pheme " I paused, thrilled through with 

horror ! 

Every thing was still for a moment, and I en- 
deavoured, with a convulsive effort, to stupify 
'ray mind ; for I dreaded to hear that scornful 
laughter, to see those dark abysses, to feel those 
pangs of agony. 

** Listen !" said the angel-voice, suddenly, 
strong and delicious as a harp-tone. ** Listen 
to the song of victory from my lips, which the 
suffering children of earth will some time sing 
altogether in the bright heavens !" And I heard 
the angelic song, which sounded like a voice 
out of the clouds, and yet quite near to me. 



OthM litttniii nigaMlf 
Thy abode was bri^f ! 

Heart, enfranchised captiTe, 
What B blessed TsHef, 
r soflimQr pnrilied, . 
low to God allied ! 
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To the hfight blue heaven. 
From the vale of care, 

Let thine eye be ^vsu. 
Think not on despair \ 

See above/ in brif htnest, . 

The dwelling of uprightness ! 

Though our life's track leads 



Tbice mr liopM W0r6 t«9tf * 

Amid storm and fear ; 
Blessedness tioe'nding 

Now sorroonds oa here. 
The appointed go^X is gain* ' 

ed, 
The victory is obtained t 

Never more in sadness 
Shall we look to heavsov. • 

apnag'e eternal ^la^ess . 
To our hearts is given ;. 

And like the saints above, 

Henceforth our life is love V 

u» 

Through a foreign land, Here no mist surroundoth, 
*Tis but the course that Efror all i» o*er ; ~ 

speeds us Word of doubt confonndeth 

Tothebs-ight world'satrand, . Our weak faith no more, 
And afar ottl we For truth so pure, so clear^ 

The Pather's hoase cah see. Shineth only here ! 

The song cstaed, but 1 fancied I still beard ii^. 
The pam also in my soul ceas^. I felt bow 
every bitter feeling within me dissolved itself 
by degrees, and gave place to gentle, consolato^ . 
ry ones. Sweet tears ran down ray cheeks, and 
a feeling like that of the peace just now sung, 
overcame for a moment my being. Soon, how- 
ever, the torment woke again, and doubt raised 
itself again from the depths of my soul. I fold- 
ed my hands and prayed, " O pitying,, gentle an<>, 
gel, forgive my weaknessr-^leave me not — con- 
tinue to give my, soul light ! Tell me, what in- 
deed is that for which we here struggle and 
suflfer !" 

" The right, the true life, of which this earth- 
ly life is only the shadow. A n eternal mou nting 
Upwards, an eternal approach to God, the fount- 
ain of troth and bliss. That light, that peace,, 
that saoctificatiun and pore joy, which we here-* 
seek for in vain, we shall there find." 

•* Ah," I replied gloomily, " night encompas- 
ses me— I cannot take hold on the light." 

**Behok], the red of the morning breaks," 
cried the voice ; " behold, how it diffuses light 
around us ; how every object, which just now 
were yet veiled in nocturnal shadow, appears in 
brightness, beauty, and truth. Thus also on tho 
morning of eternity will its sun diffuse light 
over all the perplexities of life, — ^then wilt thou» 
understand wherefore thou hast suffered ; only 
continue good, only continue submissive — and 
all Will be right. Son of suffering ! thou also^ 
wilt one day drink from the cup of felicity !" 

** A nd the poor tempted ones, they whom mis- 
fortune leads to crime, whom misfortune de- 
grades-^what fate may they expect V 

" God is merciful and just — adore him !" 

" And the wicked, — ^they whom a horrible d«s« 
tiny seems even from their cradle to have des- . 
tined to be the scourge of their fellow-beings 1" 

The angel was silent a while, but at length 
said with a gentle, solemn seriousness, " Where- 
fore these questions, this disquiet, child of dust t 
There is a God — worship God I" 

It became brighter in my soul. "O," said L 
soflly, " I understand thee. God is God, and 
that says every thing, — ^my God also," added I,, 
with deep and joyous feelings. 

'• And thy Father !" said the angelic voice. 

"Yes — my Father,— and a Father who par- 
dons ! O Maria, tell me — ^if I, too weak to bear ■ 
my burden, volnntariiy laid down a life which I 
felt to be intolerable, would not this Father re- 
ceive his unhappy child into his paternal busom." 

" Do not mislead thyself," replied the voice ;. 
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'**< he who: gives wiry bfelbrfr fbe:tnal, can never 
•deserve the reward. O suffer wiib patience-^ 
'hope with confidence ! Deprive not thyself of 
■ 4he reward which awaits thee — of the well- 
ipleasing of God« of the good pure witness of 
%htne own conscience, of the blessings of those 
. to whom ihou canst be. upon earth a support 
and a comft>rt." 

** But if I see that I am a burden to others as 
- to inyselC if •* 

** Do right and worship God/^ replied the 
Toioe, in a severe tone. I felt pain. At length 
I said, dejectedly, " Life is long, infinitely long, 
for the unhappy, who have on earth no other, 
better lot to expect ; and the terminating goal 
of sneering appears to hira too distant for it to 
operate as a constant alleviation of ever-return- 
ing pain. Thou, thou, ia the enjoyment of ever' 
ascending happiness, measurest not, remarkest 
not, the course of the years ; thoa canst not 
Ah ink what an infinitude of duration the days, 
the hours, nay, even, the minutes, have for the 
unfortunate, who counts his pangs by the beat- 
ing of his pulse ! If thou* heavenly comforter,. 
> vrert ever near me, I would Dot complain ; but 
when thou returne^t to the bright home from 
. which thou out of mercy hast descended, what 
wdl become of me 1 How shall I be able to 
bear those long, long hours, which, the united 
pains of the soul and the body make so insuiler- 
.ableT" 

'' I will not leave thee," replied the angel, 
-whose voice was again infinitely soft and gen- 
tle ; ** I will assist thee to endure those hours, 
«nd to feel those pains less. God has strewn 
everywhere the seeds of conscdation and joy ; 
.we will seek for them toget^r. We wrB be 
submissive, — and all will beoome good ; we will 
■he submissive — and peaee will descend into our 
hearts. We will worship God together,— to- 
.igelher seek for the mitigation of tii^ pain ; and 
<kf thou must weep, thou shalt no longer weep 
•alone." At these words the voice of the angel 
. became as. it were stifled by emotion. 

** Do the immortals also shed tears V thought 
.1 ; and, amazed beyond all description, as wdl 
by the words as by the emotion that followed 
;tbeiD, I raised myself up, and ventured for the 
. first time to contemplate the white figure which 
.sate at my side. Trembling I sought for the 
(dear, well-known features c^ Maria; I found 
them not. A lovely, to me, strange counte- 
.fiance, veiled with compassionate tears, and 
rhrightened by the dawning crimson of the morn- 
,ingt bent over me, and a warm, soft, rosy 
.^aooth impressed upon my brow an aflectionate 
.^iss. 

" O my brother^ my beloved brother !" whis- 
rpered the same angelic voice which went so to 
.^ay heart, ** recognize thy sister, whom God 
•has sent to thee to comfort and to love thee,^ 
who will never more leave thee !" and she tluiew 
her arms around me. 

My bewilderment was so great, for a moment, 
ribat.I fancied I had lost the use of my mind. 

M^ sister endeavoured, in the most heartfelt 
.affectionate manner, to overcome the excite^ 
ment of my mind. She locked me in her arms, 
let my head rest upon her breast, and with sweet 
loving words she hushed to rest as it were my 
agitated feelings. I became by degrees calmer, 
hut for a long time coul4 Hot pemoadQ myself 



that it was only my imagmation^ excited in the 
highest degree, which had n^tde me fancy that 
an angel — yet wl>at do I say — was it not an an- 
gel, alU>ough in a human form 1^-bad been sent 
by Gpd for my consolation ! Yes, \ a^ was she, 
in the most beautiful signification of the word, 
and I felt it every moment deeper. In order to 
give my mind the most perfect clearness, she 
told me in a few words the accident which had 
conducted her to me. Informed of my illness, 
of its consequences, and the unhappy state of 
my mind, which my gay and fortunate brothers 
had described as bordering upon insanity, she 
had, immediately on her arrival at the paternal 
house, inquired aAer me, and learnt that I, more 
gloomy than common, had betaken myself into 
the park. As she, tolerably late at night, again 
inquired after me, and heard that I had not yel 
returned, this amiable sister, under the pretence 
of going to rest, stole away from the hall, snd 
into the park, to seek out her afflicted brother. 
She was about to call my name, when my jn- 
menting voice reached her ear, and guided hcKr 
to the spot where I had sunk down overpowered 
by suffering, and almost insensible. She softly 
approached me, lingered quietly beside me, and 
heard how I called on the name of Maria, and 
besought her to comfort me ; and her prudence 
and goodness suggested to her the thought of 
availing herself of this mistake, which my vio- 
lently excited state of mind and my heated fan- 
cy had made, in order to afford me consolatioa 
in a manner which woukl make the greatest im- 
pression on my overstrained mind. Towards 
the conclusion of our conversation she thought 
that the human loving sister, deeply affected by 
my suferings, would be more able to contribute 
to my comfort than one belonging to the world 
of spirits, and she let her feelings speak for me. 
" My brother" — thus she ended her explanation, 
— "be not displeased because I was thy angel ! 
Maria would, however, have left thee; and I 
will never, aev&r more leave thee !" 

I could not overcome my amazement. ** And 
those oracular answers which thou gavest to 
meV 

*^ Thou wilt find their foundation in the Gos- 
pel—there is the fountain of comfort and of wis- 
dom ; we will together learn to gain them there- 
from." ' 
. "And that charming consolatory h3rmn," I 
said, with tearful eye, " was it, then, only thy 
composition V 

" It was truth, which, althoqgh feebly com- 
posed, by me was put into the form in which 
thou now hast heard it. When \ve shall some 
time hear, in abetter world, the victorious soi^^a 
of the sufTering children of the earth, and shall 
even mingle our own voices in them, — ^how dif- 
ferent, my brother! — how altogether another 
thing will these harmonies of eternity appear, in 
comparison with feeble earthly tones ! Ye heav* 
only felicities, which no human eye has seen, 
no ear hap perceived, which no human under- 
standing can comprehend, — how, indeed, could 
a mortal voice be worthy to sing ye 1 Ye pa- 
tient sufferers, it will some time be your lot to 
do so 1" 

" Yes," replied I, with emotion, " I may per- 
haps some time unite my voice with . these ;,. hot 
thou,- sister, will sing yet more beautiful, amoqg 
the l^appy ones arisen, from the grave^^-^i^^py 
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Ml Ibto itird en tlie dther sMe,— -thbu angel of 
God !'* My^siftt^r made no reply, but looked op 
to lieairen with a glanee, in which patient snb- 
miaaron was so expressively depict^, as if she 
Saw beforehand that severe fate would also 
atrilte her. and she offered up her own will as a 
fe^crifice. ^ 

She took my arm within hers, and condodted 
•in<6 sIK^wIy hack to the house. Tiie ever-in- 
ereasing daylight drove away the shadows from 
around ; morning breezes played in the Ibliage, 
nndthe most delicious twittering of birds raised 
itself in the fliesh odorifbrous air. AH this ap- 
pedi^ to me an image of that which occurred 
in my own seul. In my night-enwrapped mind 
light had aaso arisen ; I Mt the gentle vephyrs 
of consolaVion , I heard the song of hope. Silent- 
1t)r went on n&y sister and myself beside each 
oiiher,; but her beaming glance, whioh now was 
itreted upon me, now passed over the enehant- 
iag objects whrieh surrounded ns, and then rais- 
ed itself to heaven, seemed to invito my feelings 
to follow in its holy ffight. 

The first beams of the sun gilded the windows 
of the Castle as we apptV!)ached it — the same 
windows virhose glittering illumination some 
hours b^re had made- so painfnl an impression 
wpan me. Now I contemplated them with ^ite 
difibrent fedings ; and as I turned to the beam- 
ing torch of day, I repeated soOIy, with deep and 
delightful emotion, Thomson's glorious prayer : 

'« fMhtt of Uglit and life ! thott Good Sapreme ! 
O tandh m» what it good ! MuAi me thjmUi 
9vn me from foUy, Tiuiity, a&d vioe, 
From every low puraait ! and feed my soul 
With imowledge, consefotiB peaace, and viitue pitte ; 
Steredy Babetaatial, never-fedi&g bUee!'* 

I perceived the change within myself with 
rapture. The nocturnal scene had made a deep 
hnpression upon me ; and however natural ev- 
ery thing which had occurred might be, I still 
could not help ascribing it to -a supernatural 
-gtiidanice. In the moment of pain and of x)e- 
spair I had called upon an angel, and an angel 
hsid descended to me wfth kind, long-wished-for 
Wofds of eonsolation and hope. The voice of 
my glorified Maria could scarcely have produced 
a greatei* change in me than the voice of my 
gentle swter did. 

She was one of those befngs who only seem 
to linger upon the earth to alleviate its misery, 
and in t^hose'pnre soul heaven has staMiiped, as 
It wei^, its imaigd. Getrtle, lovely, Wisfe, seri- 
ous — she went through the world like a loftier 
Hf^tit, ^0 only takes part in life that it may 
sweeten the lives of others. She MnA her hap- 
piness ortly in the happiness of others ; and if 
she now fbK the sufferings of others bitterlv, it 
Was because she kept her gaze too firmly meed 
ixpdn the terniinal goal t)f the journey through 
*^for her to p^mit the brightness of her mind 
to be ijloomied by the difficulties of the Way. 
Atad precisely this repose in her own soul ena- 
Ued her, Wisely and considerately, to select and 
lipply the right method for the aHeviation of ev- 
tiry sorr(>w. 

I poon percfeiv^ the beneficial itffltience of 
Her gentlie and prudent guidance. She did not 
permit the temporary flight which had elevated 
my soul to sink babk into cowardice, btft main- 
lined it npn((ht, and sought tb hring it rotfnd 
16 tranquil, deliberate, and independent strength. 
^ She BOOB discovered that aiiMti6n was my 



nhlef paasiofH, anfl tlni'tielots of all that odnid 
promise success to this paasion was the princi- 
pal cause of my deep mehmeholy. She judged 
wisely^ that this passion, lilce alt strong passions 
of the soul, could soamely be speedily brought 
into sobjection ; and endeavoured only to give 
it another direction, to set to it a better, nobler^ 
less selfish, and to me a yet attainable objects 

'* Thou canst not," said sh^ oncei, in onir con- 
fidential conversations, '* become a Scipio, a Ci- 
millhs, a Leonidas; bat thou mayest be a Soc- 
rates, a Plato, or, which is still better, one of 
those Apostles of Christianity, whose sacred 
and heroic virtues have deserved immortality 
on earth. Believe me, my brother, the world 
needs for its happiness mbre wise men than he- 
roes ; and the happy, noble man, who has giv- 
en to hunoutity one comfort, one refreshment^ 
may die with a move beautiful consciousnesa 
than that which sweetened the last hours of an 
£paminondas« Thou hast iiHseived from nature 
remarkable gifts of mind, memory, acuteness; 
exercise and cultivate these. Thou hast knowl- 
edge — strive to acquire more and better-ground- 
ed Icnowtedge. The field of mental cultivation 
is immeasurable, and the flowers which it bears 
are noble everlastings. The richer thy harvest 
becomes^ the more (tocontiniie the simile) thou 
gameresi of that which is mature and solid, all 
the more wilt thou be aUe t» extend of the fruit 
of thy labour to the greatly-needing hiragry 
many, and wilt deserve the blessings df the 
present and future generations. Let us never 
forget, that what we ondertake and accomplish, 
if it be actually good and beneficial, must be for 
the use of the ktngdoih of God." 

Thus spoke my good sister, less, as I believe,, 
in the conviction of my ability to reach the pro- 
totypes which she presented to me, than to ani- 
mate and inspire my sunken spirit. 

In proportion as my earthly fortune opened 
itself again to tne, my courage and my power» 
reawoke. The horizon extended itself, as it 
were, beibre my gate. Pull of hope, I extended 
my antos towards the ascending sun, in which 
I now saw, as formerly, the image of light which 
would bettm upon my earthly life. 

I began to labourer my new object with «tl the 
zeal whieh my weak health aHowed, and might 
perhaps have exerted myself beyond my powers, 
if <my gentle and prudent sister had not itere also 
stood by my side, watohfdtly and wamingly. 

She induced me to seek for diversion of mind,, 
and by agreeable light occupations or pastimes 
te cheer my spii'its and to strengthen my pow- 
ers. I had mient fbr drawing. She encouraged' 
me to practise this beautiful serious art, which 
enables as to perpetuate beloved meimories, and 
aft the same time to forget the oppressive honm 
of the present. How often, when I endeavonr- 
ed to preserve her gc^htle features on paper, have 
I forgotten myself; the whole world> time, and 
every thing which could bie important and f«k 
tiguing, whilst my whole sonl lived with delight 
in my beloved work. How often, whilst \ have 
been r«ipresehting the attractive and fresh ob- 
jects of the country, the leafV trees, the calm 
lake, the bold heighU, the shady Valleys, the 
gracing herds, the clean tnrf-covered ooiiagea^ 
arid ^nie heavens veiled with transparent clouds,, 
how often has thi» feeling of peace and qni^ SSI^ 
isMtiOft pemtftM-my soul ! . i 
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The great condition for that pure enjoyment 
is this, that the heart is free from every root of 
bitterness, every sentiment of iD-temper and 
envy ; and in a short time these distarbers of 
peace were entirely driven out of mine. 

I had formerly read history with the same 
mind with which children see a magnificent 
apectacle, with admiration for the splendid and 
the great, without in any way as a ivhole con 
necting and embracing it. I read it again, afler 
years, and still more, misfortune, had matured 
and formed my understanding, and found a to- 
tally different impressiop from this reading. 

In contemplating the fate of the world, ray 
own vanished from before my eyes. When my 
thoughts roamed through centnries, my lifetime 
seemed to lose itself in these, like a drop in tDre 
ocean, — and when the misfortunes of minions 
lay open before my sight, I was ashamed of 
thinking on toy own. I learned, in one word, 
to forget myself. And when my weak vision 
could perceive in these pictures of history only 
a confused swarming mass, when I lost there 
the traces of a wise and. good Providence, when 
I saw i^pon earth only a disorderly succession of 
errors, confusion and misery, then my sister 
turned my glance to heaven. 

I looked up to heaven, listened to the voices 
of the good and holy upon earth, who— in com- 
bat, in pain, in death— have been raised with 
confidence, joy, and celestial power, to announce 
. to us a higher aim than earthly hai^piness, an 
other home, a higher hght; — ^listened to the 
promises of immortality, and to the ptesenti 
ments of it in my own breast, and learned to 
embrace in my heart the consolatory belief 
which sdready here in life diffiiaed brightness 
over the darkest night. 

I looked u)i< to heaf«n< . Ifght caaie frem 
above. It beUQ^d dbkvn into tily soul. I<coixi- 
prehended that here below all things are only 
JD the begioBiog, and fail of ho^ ; I eheenMly 
eeisied af^in my pilgrim-staff, composed ;» re-» 
fffirded my fate« and'oertaiB of my object.' From 
this time »y hwaH had centimiatty peace ; and 
it WIS not dtflioiilt for me to sedcout roaiiy ma- 
terials for happiness and joy, wberevvith I was 
enabled to boM open earth the eettege of my 
content. Among cbese, I have nwntionetl pleas- 
ftht and Arvertmg oecapatiotia^ and I maet 3f$et 
add— soeiety,-^rtot that en a great stele, to 
-vlrhieh I w^aeetiH ahl^ays eppoeiMi, and which, on 
acconnt of my exterior, coeld only awkken un- 
pleasant feelirtg8,'bnt that eem^sed t>f my own 
family and my own friends, who* did not alone 
etidure me, bnt who eiideaVonred <#ith kindness 
that t should, by degrees, find pleasure in their 
joy, and even learn to contribute to It,— truly 
Often enough, like a blind musician eooftributing 
to the pleasures of the dance. 

My sister and myself took all poss'tble pains 
. to make my temper, violent by nature, mild and 
cheerful. She, by warnings, friendly counsels, 
but priocipally by her tenderness, her Care to 
surround me with little pleasures, Which nobody 
knew better how to arrange and to make piquant 
' than she did ; I, by watchfulness pver myself, 
by repressiag all irritability and sensitiveness; 
and lor. the reat, by perfect submission to her 
.guidance. 

' ♦• Whoever,*^ said she, " is deprived of out- 
. wmd cfaarma^andtperffeiually requirestbeattenr 



tion and eherfshtng care of oihcvt, arast labour 
still more than others to acquire that mild, kind, 
amiable temper and behaviom-, which is alone 
sufficient to win the devotion of others,— and 
which make all little attentions which are shewn 
to them become so agreeable, ail greater ones 
so light." 

I followed her comwel. I endeavonred to be 
amiable,—! became beloved, and I deeply felt 
the happiness of being so. 

The first great pain which befel me after my 
return to life and joy, was occasioned to me by 
her, who had formerly so affectionately consoled 
me. Ah ! my angelically good sister was doom- 
ed, as she herself had divined, to experience 
herself on earth the bitterness of grief. He — 
who was worthy of her in every respect, aad 
with whom she led an angers life^ied sudden- 
ly, and her tender, only child followed him soon 
afterwards. A s tranquilly and mildly as she bad 
formerly said to me — ^**Let as be submissive,^ 
she now repealed to herself these word8,~-aMl 
was perfectly resigned. Kind and considenrte 
for others as formerly, her bright peaceful efe 
was ever attentive to the wishes and necessities 
of others ; but they remarked that something in 
her was changed— her joy was gone— she was 
in heaven. Her lifo on earth was now only a 
slow descent ; not that of an extinguished flame, 
but of a descending son, which, whdA with 
bright, atthoogh dying beams, he lets his fate- 
well illumine this world, stands about to be re- 
illumined with new-bora strength and purity in 
another. 

She wae no more !-^--and alone*-4Mddet«rted 
by her — ^I feared for a long time to lose myself, 
— but I soon felt that she and her consolations 
continued still in my heart my guardian angels. 
I cellected -mypowersy and remained resigned 
to the wfll df heaven. 

From the Eternal home, where she lives 
btesaed aisd again united to her own, she casts 
sometimes, perhaps, a glance ilpon the grateful 
brother whose .good enge* she was on earth* O 
that thi^ glance might never fiud me unworthy ! 
--that this glance misht not look dewn without 
pleasure into a purified and sanctified heart. My 
life has sot come up to the splendid image whidh 
we b^orefaaad conceived : I have become no 
Seomtes nor Plato, but still am wise enough 
not tO' weep ever it We had>-I in particular 
~^bad had quite too anuoh confidence in the 
powem of my mind and my understending. . I 
soon tebserved that my ability to comprehend on 
a great scale, aad to thinK was very much coa- 
flned. Somethiag— I know not what it was<— 
it seemed to me as if it were my own skuUr- 
presented to my thongbts, when they had arri- 
ved at a certain pohrt, a wallwhioh was to them 
as tnetmnouiitaMe as the walls of my room vrnte 
to my foet ; and my spirit was, alas ! so con- 
stitmed, that its flight rather led me into than 
oat of 'the clouds. Thus I was also here obli- 
ged to give up my ambitious hopes, and found 
myself, when I, at length, had aoeostomed my- 
self to fnxKless combats acnd eadeaToars, only 
the better for it. 

My sister had, above all things, turned la^ 
mind to religion; and this, which orercomesei 
human passions, poured her tranqaillifeing bal- 
sam also, over the waves of mv ambition aM 
erldly vanity. And, in truth, if we uckndWl- 
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edge ottraelTee l» work-k>oIv in tbe hand of 
Providence, who has created u», how foolish it 
is, then, to wish to be anything different to that 
for which He haa destined us : 

When, therefore, I saw my inability to raise 
myself above mediocrity in the path of knowl- 
edge and of science, I ceased to strive aAer it, 
and calmly renounced a renown which was not 
destined for me. I employed, therefore, all the 
greater pains to enable that portion of myself, 
the perfection of which is impeded by no wall, 
by no *'8o far and no farther," but to which, on 
the contrary, infinitude stands open. Every one 
who has earnestly begun this work will find that 
he creates his own happiness. 

In the sphere which my inward eye can com- 
mand, I endeavour so perfectly to eomprebend 
all, so to profit by it and to employ it, that it ac- 
tually may be advantageous to others and to my- 
self I am, according to my ability, active in 
outward life ; and never do I alleviate a tor- 
ment of the body or of the soul of a fellow-be- 
ing without experiencing an increase in my hap- 
finess. When the infirmity of my body compels 
me to inactivity, I am quiet, and occupy my 
thoughts more exclusively with the beautiful 
nature which religion has opened to us on the 
other side of the Und of care. By my patience 
under suffering, and my» if not always merry, 
yet always friendly state of mind, I endeavour 
not to make unpleasant the attentions and care 
which people shew to me, and, in particular, 
make my brothers and sisters aware how easi- 
ly a temper, cheerful and resigned through God, 
ean bear outward adveraity. They are kind and 



amiable, and— I know it, and say it with tears 
of joy — there is no one amongst them wfio would 
not willingly give up some of the days of his life 
to beautify mine. And yet I can give nothing 
more to them, than— ray sincere friendship,— 
do little more for them, than many a time to 
think for them, — and always to feel with them. 
My sick-room is now their confbssional, now 
their council-room, and often also their temple 
of joy ; and when they are happy, they will just 
as willingly gladden me with the view of their 
happiness, as I will gladly see it, and take part 
in it. 

The love of my parents is again given to me 
since I no longer embitter their dayp. by impa- 
tient murmuring over my fate. Ah, have I 
now, indeed, reason to complain of my fate. 
The heaven of pay future stands o. /ghtly open 
there, and my present life is agreeable. I love 
still more virtuous and amiable people, sympa- 
thise in their fate, and am loved by them in re- 
turn. I can do some good — my heart has peace, 
— ^but all that I now am, all that I now say, that 
have I from thee, pny good sister. Thou awo- 
kest me from the depths of despair, didst press 
me to thy loving breast — ^gave my soul -comfort, 
my life courage— my powers a new object — my 
temper gentleness! When I cried to heaven 
to send to me an angel, how mercifully was I 
heard ! Thou didst come, my sister ! O de- 
lightful comforter, gentle instructor!— although 
vanished from my sight, thou liv^st eternally in 
my heart ; and every blessing which I have 
from thee, I bring again to thee in humble grat- 
itude ! 
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Stockholm, November 90<A, 1828. 
Best Amalia ! 
Thou inquirest what I do in the great city of 
Stockholm, whilst the Parliament waves its strife- 
proclaiming banners, and whilst the wise and the 
.unwise heads of the capital knock one against 
the other, and all the uninitiated expect to see 
the public good start forth from the mighty blow 
in a new-created Minenra-shape. Thou askest 
what I do during all this 1— An, my love— I eat 
suppers, and yawn! The day before yesterday 
I was at a supper: yesterday, I was at a supper; 
-to-night also shall be at & supper, and if I am 
«ti]l alive to-morrow^ I shall, alas, also to-morrow 
eat a supper. " A supper I" I hear thee ask—" is 
- there then anything so horrible in it 1" 

My Amalia, thou happy daughter of the coun- 
try, remain with thy sewing and thy flowers, — 
• let the pure air kiss thy cheeks, sing thy simple 
songs, close thy day in peace and joy, eat thy 
.'frugal evening meal, go to bed at nine o'clock, 
thank God, and pray to Him that He may pre- 
serve thee from city life and suppers! 

But if thou wilt become acquainted at a dis- 

' lance with these pleasures of the great and ele- 

pnt world, then accompany me in spirit for a 

lew minutes, and thou shalt be initiated into the 

mysteries of suppers. 

^ We must adorn ourselves with flowers? Hav- 
ing been invited eight days ago to take part at j 
4he festival of pleasure, we must, in Older to 
salute it, call up our freshest smiles ! ' 



^ The clock strikes eight. We leave the glass 
with a parting glance to ascend into the carriage 
which is standing ready, which rattling will con- 
vey us throuKh the streets of the city to wfaer« 
the beamiue blaze of light beckons to us from a 
long K>w of windaws. 

Not a word about disarranged curls, rumpled 
dresses, and the thousand other little travelling 
discomfi[>rts. Que must forget something. One 
gets all one's array again into the speediest or- 
der, and reassumes that becoming smile which 
one had leA upon the steps. 

The doors of the saloon are opened, and we 
float in, Is it the simoom or the sirocco which 
is wafted towards us from the throng of people 
and lights ? One of the two it certainly is, and 
thou feelest already a universal drowsiness and 
disabling difluse themselves over thy intellectixal 
powers. 

The greetings are over, we seat ourselves. 
God be thanked for good rest ! If no earthquake 
happen, we shall not soon rise again. Closelr 
seated together, the ladies mutually review each 
other, — ^pay compliments, and say polite things 
to each other— drawing up their mouths the 
while as if they were sucting in Sugarland. 
The eyes twinkle, the heads are in motion, the 
feathers sway here and there, the Milken dresses 
rustle ; there is a greeting, a questioning and an 
answering; there is a murmuring and a bustling, 
becoming by degt«es ever fainter and fainter, 
like a dying^a way storm. The murmar < 
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-^t begins agaiih— it dies out — and all becomes 
still. 

They get the card-tables ready, carry tea about, 
exhibit engrayings. People play and are silent 
—people blow and drink— people examine and 
yawn. 

It is hot and soltry. Slowljr creeps on the 
time. The heat of the rooms increases, carls 
become straight, certain noses become red, the 
ears bum, the eyes fill with tears ;— one gets un- 
easy, one turns oneself, kither and thither, one 
puns and plagues oneself. ,. 

People try to begin a conyefsatian. Bubbling 
ideas might enliyen one's languishing feelings 
like fresh springs of water } but ah 1 ideas have 
gone out of our heads like the pomatum out of 
the hair, and we find ourselves hardly witty and 
clever enough to talk rationally about the weaih' 
er. And if thou do exert thyself sufficiently to 
say something particular, thou wilt receive for 
thy answer a polite " Yes," or " No," or " Hum," 
or " Indeed !" which will as much as say, " My 
good one, do not give yourself any trouble 1" 

See, there now approaches thee a gentleman 
with' bis hat in his hand, in order to make some 
diversion in the entertainment. What does he 
say to theel Thou smilest really so gently. 
w as it something civil 1 ' No.' Something wit^ 
lyl 'No.' Something stupid 1 'No.' Well, 
was it something, theni 'Yes, but something 
which was absolutely nothing. The poor fel- 
low, he was rathejr sleepy, had lost at the card- 
table; and was, moreover, under the influence 
of the supper-sirocco. What then, indeed, could 
he say other than — it is terribly warm here !' 

In order to awaken thy own sense, which is 
slumberous against thy will, thou lookest about 
in the numerous company to find some amuse- 
ment in the remarks wnich thou canst make. In 
vain ! every thing is so uniform. Good ton and 
refined education have so polished and trimmed, 
have so far removed all marked form, all origi- 
nality, that one is aware of no other difference in 
these individuals than the trifles which shew 
themselves in dress, and those which merciful 
nature, that enemy of melancholy uniformity, 
always knows how to preserve between nose, 
mouth, eyes, etc., — ^but this is all. 

They carry about ices and confectionary. 
Some refreshment is perceptible in the room and 
the senses. People stick their teaspoons into 
their mouths, and enjoy, and are silent. 

In the side-rooms one perceives the noise of 
the trumps which are struck by the players on 
the tabke. The company in the saloon sets itself 
now in motion— people turn themselves round — 
people rise up— they set down the little plates— 
they draw breath. 

The piano is opened. Good. The magic 
tones or music will probably put to flierht the 
demons of ennui. They thrust in a half-timid, 
half-bold lover of music, that he may play. He 
asserts that he cannot, but still seats himself at 
the instrument. He reddens, he turns pale, he 
trembles, but strikes forcibly upon the patient 
keys, and accords them to a song. Now, thank 
God that it is ended, and has not gone oft' worse. 
Real talept after this makes itself heard, un- 
pretending: but calm in the consciousness of its 
power. They are songs from Frithiof which 
are sung. Music, poetry, both are beautiful. 
The voice of the singer is certain and agreeable, 
although the heat and the crowd of people in the 
little room take away from its tone. The last 
accord has sounded, — why this silence in the 
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company, this immoyeableness, — ^is it deligh^ 
rapture, inspiration? Repressed yawns and 
sleepy eyes make answer. The singer has sung 
to the walls. The supper-sirocco had disabled 
all feeling. 

Dimmer and dimmer bum the lights, the heat 
becomes more oppressive, the air more sultry. 
People feel that they are just about to sink into 
dull unconsciousness ; people com]:)el themselves 
to be merry ; they talk about fashions, dinners, 
members of parliament, and so on ; one tries to 
squeeze it out of oneself; one overdo6s it ; one 
tells lies; one speaks slander, compelled by ne- 
cessity, and in anxiety to say something how- 
ever— and wishes oneself afar ofl'. 

But slowly wear away the hours, the minutes 
stretch and expand themselves in the same way. 
One feels the need of doing so oneself. 

Yet once more one contemplates the engra- 
vings, but takes them in one's hand upside down. 
One still talks, but says yes instead of no, and 
no instead of yes ; one suppresses yawns at the 
risk of being choked ; one feels oneself weariAil, 
other people intolerable ; but one still keeps on 
simpering and smiling kindly. 
' From eight to nine— from nine to ten — from 
ten to eleven — ^from eleven to twelve, have we 
sat quietly and patiently in this little hell of heat 
and courtesy. 

Our strength is at an end, midnight has strucld 
and now certainly people would either fall into 
a fainting fit or die ; but the doors of the eatings 
room are opened, odours of eatables operate like 
eau de Cologne upon our nerves, — a voice pro- 
claims, "it is served" — and people are saved! 

The company rise hastily, and in a mass. 
They go out in couples, or one after the othei; 
into the eating-hall, where an immeasurable 
table, a new land of Canaan, ofiers all dainty 

fifts of plenty and of laxnry to the fainting wan- 
erers coming out of the wilderness. 
People troop about the table; people throng 
together; each chooses a place for himself; this 
pne will not sit by that; that one will not sit by 
this. At last they are seated. 

Now goes on the eating with the greatest and 
most earnest zeal. People eat and eat and eat 
People feel a desperate desire by anything of ac- 
tivity to indemnify themselves for the long inac- 
tivity and tedium to which they have been sub- 
jected, and they seize upon the only one wliich- 
offers itself One eats till one is satisfied; but 
one still eats on with unalterable zeal. At length 
the dessert is brought in. The mammas, satisfied 
themselves, cleverly empty the plates into their 
reticules and pocket-hana kerchiefs — prahably for 
the children who are left at home,-^-whi1s*t Jfce 
daughters read with great interest the devices 
upon the sugar work, which upon its summit 
contains unexampled stupidity, and exercise 
their wit in guessing charades. 

The meal time, thank God, has an end like 
every thing else. The money of the host changed 
into veal-cutlets, tarts, and wine, rests in our 
stomachs. With this burden we withdraw again 
into the saloon, stand there yet a whi]e povr Pkonr- 
neii/r, and talk of nothing; take leave at length 
and wearied body and soul drive home, that we 
may lie down in bed at one or ha If- past, with 
overiaden stomachs, with empty heads and hearts, 
which have preserved from the laielv passed 
hours no other remembrances than snch as have 
for their ctm^eqnenoes on the following day 
weariness and Indisposition. 

In the mean time the host and hostess of the 
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supper •go- about axQid eztJDgnisbed lights, and 
congratulate ont another that the history is come 
to an end, and comfort themselves for the expense 
o«r the supper by its having been splendid, and 
that people have had a deal of pleasure with them. 
Deceived, short-sighted mortals ! — wait — soon 
will your grateful guests thank jrou with new sup- 
pers, and the bill for ennui, which you now owe 
them, Will be perfectly balanced. 

There hast thou, my Amalia, a sketch of a 
great city supper, and, with few exceptions, the 
suppers of tne capital. They are a mass of 
sleepy sisters, whose mother, called Laziness, 
and whose foster-mother, Custom, continue to 
conduct them about with low curtseys from house 
to house. People have called them a thousand 
unbearable names, but people still delay to pro- 
scribe them, because Laziness and Custom are 
stiff ladies who have kno^im how to gain respect, 
and against whom peoj)1e cannot offend unpun- 
ished. 

If people ridicule their hoop petticoats, they 
run the risk of being called foolish and self- 
willed. 

If thou fancy that a touch of November spleen 
have thrown a dark shadow over this supper- 
description, I will not exactly say no to it ; but 
in the principal features it is true, and not cari- 
caturea. 

It is incomprehensible to me how so many 
clever people can come together in order to fa- 
tigue themselves so. 

If the genius of Pleasure were to publish a 
proclamation to its worshippers, with tne iixvita- 
tibn to enjoy themselves, I fancy to myself that 
its contents would probably be as follow: — 

"Friends of pleasure, of cheerfulness and joy, 
old and young, — ye who would enjoy life, its 
short hours of rest, its fleetin|^ minutes, — ^fly, fly 
suppers ! 

" If ye would, during the long winter evenings, 
drive away the spirits of ennui, then listen to my 
recipe : 

"Assemble connexions, acquaintance, and 
friends, but not too many. The supper-sirocco 
/arises from the crush and heat. 

"Be ye only a few; be however cheerful! 
Kindle the lights in your rooms, but still more 
the lights of understanding and of refined jest in 
your heads. Let the easy fire of joy be lighted 
tox each other. Yet, once more, lie cheerful, be 



kind, and if you can, be witty ! Dance, play, 
sing, — ^bat do it all so ihai it inay give yd«(- 
pleasure! Let nothing begin heavily, nothlDg 
end heavily ! Entwine with light handt) the gar- 
land of innocent joy ; and for that purpose exi«ixl 
to every one, unpretendingly, his little flower! 

" Is the pleasure of conversation dear to you, 
let the fire of ideas circulate among you; throw 
one to another the sparks of jest, which shine, 
but do not bum. Let tbcnight reply to thoojgkt, 
feeling to feeling, smile to smile, like melodious 
echoes, or rather like those gentle and ciiarming 
tones which the lightest touoh calls forth £pom 
the attuned harp. 

" The well-eared-ibr mind most not, however, 
forset the pb3rsical — ^the boul must not forget the 
body. Give to this a refreshment; • bat let this 
also be Hg[ht, be given wt^out fbrmality, be as 
it were a pleasure. If people sit down to table 
with serious, important faces, with knife and fork 
and napkin, to eat-^then it is a labour. 

" ' People eat-to live ; people do not live to eat,' 
says a wise man. Would you give yourselves 
pleasure, then eat and drink only to be able aAer- 
wards tq laugh the more oprdiaily." 

When the all-wise Creator oeuunanded that 
day and night should for twelve hours govern 
alternately our little globe, it certainly was by 
this his intention that man, his noble out weak 
child, should repose in the lap of the nizbt, that 
he might be able to work and to en}oy himself 
amid the light of day. Therefore, let the end of 
the evening be the end of your day, and your 
pleasures. Let midnight nnd you qniet^ and 
taking your rest ; and closing the day in peace 
at the right time, sing with the noble and amiable 
poet Franz6n — 

After an erening 
By calm joy attended, 
And cordiaily ended. 
Sleep we bo calmly, and waken vrpU pleased. 

O heaven ! the clock strikes eight— the hprri- 
ble supper-hour I T he carriage is already drawn 
up, my husband stands ready, and I have not 
one single flower in my hair. Good-night, hap- 
py Amalia, thou wilt soon go to bed, and I must 
yet arm myself for a campaign. To-morrow, if 
I am in a condition, I will sing— 



After an evenini^ 
jngex] 
inglv c 
Indly, and wake ont of sorts. 



In eating expended, 
Yawning!^ ended, 
we so " ' 



THB END. 
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